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«  I  see  the  white  sails  on  the  main ;  I  see,  on  all  the  strands, 

Old  Europe's  exiled  households  crowd,  and  toil's  unnumbered  hands — 

From  Hessenland  and  Frankenland,  from  Danube,  Drave,  and  Rhine, 

From  Netherland,  my  sea-born  land,  and  the  Norseman's  hills  of  pine, 

From  Thames,  and  Shannon,  and  their  isles — and  never,  sure,  before, 

Invading  hosts  such  greeting  found  upon  a  stranger  shore. 

The  Generous  Genius  of  the  West  his  welcome  proflFers  free ; 

'T  is  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  ! 


"  They  learn  to  speak  one  language ;  and  they  raise  one  flag  adored 
Over  one  people  evermore,  and  g^iard  it  with  the  sword; 
In  gay  hours  gazing  on  its  four  and  fourty  stars  above. 
And  hail  it  with  a  thousand  songs  of  glory  and  of  love. 
Old  airs  of  many  a  fatherland  still  mingle  with  the  cheer, 
To  make  tbe  love  more  glowing  still,  the  glory  still  more  dear — 
Drink  up-seas  out !  join  hands  about !  bear  chorus  all,"  chants  he; 
**  *T  is  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see  !  " 

— Ancient  Chronicles. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE   PASSAIC    UIVEIl — GEOI>0(aCAL    FOUMATIONS 

HHE  PASSAIC  KINDER  in  all  respects  is  a  New 
Jersey  stream.  It  has  its  rise  in  this  State; 
its  whole  course  is  within  its  borders;  ami  its 
journey  is  ended  by  its  waters  beinji^  poured 
into  Newark  Bay  a  short  distance  south  of  the  City  of 
Newark.  It  is  the  longest  and  most  important  river  in 
New  Jersey;  it  turns  more  mills,  operates  more  factories, 
and  furnishes  more  wat(»r  power  for  the  uses  of  man  than 
any  other  stream  of  its  size.  Ninety  miles  only  in  l(»n<ijth 
from  its  source  to  its  final  deposit,  it  drains  ei|nht  hundred 
and  more  square  miles  of  seven  counties  and  forms  the  nat- 
ural boundary  lines  between  parts  of  those  seven  counties: 
Morris,  Somerset,  Union,  Essex,  Passaic,  Bergen,  and  Hud- 
son. Its  value  to  the  State,  and  especially  to  these  seven 
counties,  is  beyond  calculation,  nor  can  it  be  estimated. 

It  rises  in  Morris  County,  near  Mendham,  in  swampy 
ground,  though  in  a  numntainous  region,  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  feet,  and  begins  its  race  to  the  ocean, 
running  in  a  general  course  east  of  south  for  about  ten 
miles,  receiving  several  small  brooks,  and  draining  a  large 
swamp,  thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  water  sufficiently 
to  operate  several  mills.  For  this  distance  it  courses  over 
a  very  picturesciue  country,  in  some  plac(^s  presenting  bold 
and  rather  romantic  landscapes,  but  forming  no  immediate 
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appreciable  valley.  It  is  for  a  part  of  this  ten  miles  the 
natural  boundary  line  between  Morris  and  Somerset  Coun- 
ties. When  it  reaches  a  i>oint  almost  directly  south  of  Mil- 
lington,  and  where  it  receives  Dead  River,  it  turns  abrui)tly, 
northeasterly,  with  a  horseshoe-like  curve,  still  dividing;:  the 
two  counties.  It  then,  however,  and  almost  immediately, 
changes  its  swift  movement  and  becomes  exceedingly  slow 
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and  sluggish,  in  which  charactcristii*  it  is  excelled  by  no 
other  stream.  This  lazy  movement  is  retaincnl  until  it  ap- 
proaches Little  Falls  in  Passaic  County.  The  descent  for 
nearly  the  whole  distance  is  only  abcmt  four  f(H4  to  the 
mile. 

After  receiving  the  waters  of  Dead  River,  a  Somerset 
stream,  near  Millington,  Union  County  is  soon  found  be- 
tw^een  Warrenville  and  New  Providence,  and  then  the  river 
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runs  between  Union  and  Morris  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
bridge  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kail- 
road,  just  west  of  Summit,  to  Chatham  Township,  in  the 
last  named  county.  Thence  it  flows,  still  slowly,  in  a  north- 
ward direction  to  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Caldwell 
Township  in  Essex,  near  Montville,  in  Morris,  dividing  the 
last  two  named  counties.  In  this  course  from  Somerset  to 
the  end  of  Essex  the  river  follows  every  direction  of  the  com- 
pass. When  it  reaches  Passaic  County,  which  it  does  al- 
most immediately  after  le«aving  Caldwell,  it  makes  another 
turn,  this  time  eastward,  and  then  it  changes  and  becomes 
an  impetuous,  turbulent,  swift-moving  body  of  water. 

Between  Somerset  and  Passaic  its  w^aters  are  largely  aug- 
mented by  many  considerable  streams  which  have  joined  it. 
It  also  receives  several  brooks  and  creeks,  some  from  Somer- 
set, others  from  Morris,  Union,  and  Essex.  The  Whippany, 
an  important  mill  stream,  and  the  Kockaway,  still  more 
important,  and  both  from  Morris,  unite  in  Hanover  Town- 
ship, a  short  distance  from  where  their  combined  waters 
are  added  to  the  Passaic.  The  Pequanock,  the  Wanaque, 
or  Wynockie,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the  Ilaniapo, 
uniting  near  Pompton  in  Passaic,  form  a  large  stream  after 
that  called  the  Pompton,  and  make  great  additions  near 
the  boundary  line  between  Essex  and  Passaic,  and  only  a 
few  miles  from  Little  Falls. 

When  the  river  was  in  a  state  of  nature  the  scene  around 
it  at  Little  Falls  was  grand  and  really  sublime.  The 
stream  broadened  and  deepened,  and,  gathering  its  waves 
into  one  immense  mass,  as  if  preparing  for  the  task  before 
it,  plunged  down  two  almost  i>erpendicular  descents  with 
a  loud  roar,  dashing  its  foam  up  to  the  clouds.  The  fall 
here  was  fifty-one  feet  in  a  half  mile;  the  river  was  three 
hundred  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep.     The  first  descent  was 
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in  a  measure  more  gentle  as  compared  with  the  other, 
which  was  sixteen  feet  deep  and  much  more  grand  and  im- 
X)ressive. 

The  hand  of  man  lias  been  industriously  at  work  here, 
and  has  materially  changed  the  character  and  movement  of 
the  river;  it  has  marrcMl,  but  not  entirc^ly  destroyed,  the* 
natural  beauty  of  the  scene.  Hc^fore  man  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  spot  and  interfered  with  Nature's  work  great 
changes  took  place.  It  is  supi)osed  by  geologists  that  an 
immense  lake  existed  at  one  time  on  what  are  now  both 
banks  of  the  river,  extending  from  and  involving  the  w(»st- 
ern  part  of  Scmierset  County,  northward  to  Litth^  Falls,  and 
eastward  and  westward,  including  Morris  County  and  parts 
of  the  adjacent  country.  At  some  time  in  the  history  of  tlu* 
world  a  mighty  convulsion  in  the  ice  covering  the  land  took 
place,  and  the  lake  broke  open  the  barriers  which  confined 
it  and  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  land  and  water. 
The  surface  of  the  flood  recedinl,  tlu*  riviu*  cut  through  thr 
mountain,  formed  a  chaniKd  for  its  tlow,  drained  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  created  Little  Falls.  Rut  their  jmsition 
was  ultimately  changed  and  recedc^d,  p(»rhai)s,  a  distance  of 
seven  hundred  feet  from  the  wall  front,  Avh^re  the  falls  were 
three  hundred  feet  broad  and  probably  fifty  f(*et  deep.  The 
falls  have  been  blasted  away  and  entirely  obliterated. 

The  stream  has  been  cribbiMl,  confined,  and  made  to  play 
an  important  part  as  an  appliance  in  ministei-ing  to  the* 
wants  and  denuinds  of  mod(*rn  civilization.  Large  facto- 
ries have  been  erect(Ml  on  the  banks  of  the  rivi^*,  and  have 
been  supplied  with  a  m^vi^r  failing  and  always  suffici(»nt  mo- 
tive power  and  an  impetus  given  to  manufactures.  The 
masterful  mind  of  man  has  harness(Ml  the  waters,  made 
them  subservi(*nt  to  his  will,  and  utilized  them  for  his  pur- 
poses.    This  motive  power  has  moved  many  vast  plants  of 
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machinery,  driven  enormous  wheels,  and  the  builders  of 
these  factories  have  been  enabled  to  make  them  hives  of 
industry,  employing  hundreds  of  active,  busy,  intelligent 
workmen.  Great  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  have 
been  opened,  the  community  has  been  blessed,  and  thou- 
sands have  been  benefited  by  the  change  from  the  rough, 
wild  scenes  of  nature  to  the  peaceful  evidences  of  man's  in- 
genuity, enterprise,  and  perseverance. 

Just  beyond 
the  falls  the 
river  passes  un- 
der the  aque- 
duct of  the  Mor- 
ris Canal,  with  a 
noble  arch  made 
of  cut  stone 
of  very  beauti- 
ful construc- 
tion. Thence  it 
makes  its  placid 
way,  occasional- 
ly agitated  by  a 
few  ripples,  but 
never  disturbed 
by  any  considerable  rapids,  until  after  a  travel  of  about 
five  miles  the  Great  Falls  at  Paterson  are  reached.  The 
descent,  however,  between  the  two  localities  is  sufficient 
at  places  to  drive  a  few  mills. 

The  general  direction  of  the  river  is  now  northeast- 
erly, but  as  it  reaches  a  point  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
midway  between  Little  Falls  and  West  Paterson,  it  makes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  southeast,  and  then  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  this  point  it  again  resumes  the  northeasterly  course. 


CONFLICT   WITH    THE    INDIANS   (DE  BRY). 
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At  West  Paterson  the  Passaic  crosses  First  Mountain 
through  a  gap  two  miles  wide.  In  the  bottom  of  tliis  gaj) 
the  river  has  cut  a  deep  gorge,  at  tlie  upper  end  of  which  it 


block's    "FIGURATIVE    MAP,"   1614. 

plunges  over  a  narrow  canon  seventy  feet  deep,  and  this  is 
the  "  Great  Falls." 

The  ice,  when  it  moved  and  disappeared,  undoubtedly 
created  great  changes  in  this  locality,  as  it  did  at  Little 
Falls;  the  bed  of  the  river  was  lowered,  the  height  of  the 
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water  flowing  in  the  river  was  materially  lessened,  the 
breadth,  elevation,  and  location  of  the  falls  were  changed, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  land  greatly  altered. 
The  original  height  of  the  descent  of  the  water  here  was 
probably  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  the  ledge  over  which  the  descent  w^as 
made  must  have  been  at  least  three*  hundrcMl  feet  wide.  The 
location  of  the  falls,  before  this  action  of  the  ice  movement, 
was  several  hundred  feet  away  from  its  i)resent  position. 


GRKAT    FALLS    AT    PATERSON. 


Had  all  these  remained  as  they  were  before  the  ice  moved 
such  obstacles  would  hav(»  existed  as  would  have  obstructed 
man  in  his  utilization  of  the  ai)pliances  which  nature  in  her 
benevolence  presented  to  him  in  this  improvcnl  condition, 
fitted  for  his  use,  in  serving  his  needs. 

How  long  a  time  was  employed  in  accomplishing  all  these 
stupendous  results  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  It  is  sim- 
ply impossible  to  form  any  estimate  whatever  whether  it 
was  millions  of  years  or  less.    No  data  have  been  afl:orded 
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by  which  any  proper  jiidt^meut  can  be  formed;  no  hand- 
writin<!:  of  the  Deity  has  been  traced  on  the  rocks.  The  ice 
has  disappc^ared;  it  has  left  indubitable  evidences  of  its 
former  presence  and  of  its  mighty  works;  the  waters  have 
tunnelled  the  mountains,  have  cut  great  gaps  in  the  earth, 
have  forced  the  stubborn  rock  to  yield  to  their  irresistible 
powder;  the  floods  have  receded  from  the  earth,  the  dry  land 
has  appeared,  the  peaceful  river  now  flows  in  its  appointed 
course,  and  the  heart  of  man  has  been  gladdened  by  its 
beneficent  influence. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,493,100  cubic  yards  of  trap  rock 
alone  have  been  removed  from  the  gorges  opened  by  tin*  ice 
and  water.  Some  idea  nuiy  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
this  material  thus  removed  by  a  reduction  of  the  mass  to 
feet.  It  will  form  a  column  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  high.  Even  this  calcula- 
tion will  not  enable  us  to  estimate  the  time  it  took  to  remove 
the  rock.  It  must  be  remember(Hl  that  this  statement  only 
involves  one  kind  of  nmterial  which  was  removed.  No  esti- 
mate can  possibly  be  made  of  other  substances  carried 
away,  such  as  shale,  sand,  gravel,  and  earth. 

As  the  stream  approaches  its  last  descent  it  again  widens 
as  if  preparing  for  its  final  and  greatest  effort,  and  then 
with  an  impetuous  force  is  driven  over  a  chasm  sixty  feet 
in  depth,  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  into  a  narrow  channel  below 
sixty  feet  wide,  where  it  foams  and  dashes  between  high 
perpendicular,  rocky  walls  on  either  side,  until  it  reaches 
a  calm  and  broad  basin,  which  it  has  carved  for  itself  by 
its  own  inherent  power  out  of  the  rock.  From  this  reser- 
voir it  again  assumes  a  swift  moving  motion,  caused  by  a 
descent  of  twenty  feet,  and  below  the  level  of  the  plain 
around  Paterson.  Beyond  that  city  it  makes  another  sud- 
den turn,  this  time  southward,  and  then,  pursuing  a  more 
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peaceful  movement  for  several  miles,  reaches  the  modern 
City  of  Passaic,  where  it  meets  tidewater  from  the  sea. 
Here,  assumino;  more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
river,  it  moves  onward  with  widening  stream  and  dignified 
How  until  it  unites  its  accumulated  waters  with  those  of 
the  Hackensack  and  forms  Newark  Bay.  Durinj?  this 
course  it  receives  several  streams  from  Berjijen  County,  of 
which  Preakness  and  Saddle  Rivers  are  the  principal. 

From  Passaic  to  Newark  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  its 
immediate  valley  present  most  charming  natural  scenery. 
There  are  no  high  bluffs,  no  palisades,  no  mountain  heights 
frowning  down  upon  the  flood  below;  gentle  declivities,  en- 
livened by  vale  and  vall(\v,  and  occasional  acres  of  woodland 
brighten  the  scene.  Plan's  ingenuity  and  art  have  added 
their  charms  to  the  W(U'k  of  nature;  richly  cultivattMl  fields 
and  fruitful  farms  are  found  on  either  side;  well  built 
villages,  showing  thrift  and  energy,  elegant  residences, 
where  wealth  and  taste  have  embellished  their  surround- 
ings, are  seen  at  every  turn;  occasional  factories  sub.stan- 
tially  built,  with  neat  cottages  surrounding  them  for  their 
many  employees  and  their  families,  evince  by  their  appear- 
ance industry  and  prosperity,  and  please  the  eye  and  glad- 
den the  heart  of  the  utilitarian  and  economist.  JIany 
bridges,  in  some  instances  of  excellent  and  artistic  struct- 
ure, span  the  stream,  affording  facilities  for  travel  by  ordi- 
nary carriage  and  for  several  railroads.  Numerous  vessels, 
both  steam  and  sail,  ply  up  and  down,  carrying  merchan- 
dise to  different  points,  and  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  those 
who  delight  in  such  evidences  of  enterprise. 

After  leaving  Newark  and  before^  its  entrance  into  the 
bay  the  river  passes  through  a  flat  country  extending  east- 
ward for  several  miles  between  the  Passaic  and  Hacken- 
sack Kivers,  and  east  of  the  last  named  stream  and  north- 
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ward  to  the  town  of  Hackensack  in  Bergen  County.  This 
section  of  country,  containing  many  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  called,  generally,  the  ^*  Salt  Meadows,"  was  once  cov- 
ered by  a  growth  of  scrub  pines  and  cellars,  which  have  now 
nearly  all  been  cut  off.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  small 
creeks  and  ditches  affected  by  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  is 
now  covered  by  a  grow  th  of  sedge,  rushes,  and  salt  grass.  In 
the  summer  season  large  patches  of  marshmallows  and  other 
flowering  aquatic  plants  are  scattered  over  these  low 
grounds  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
The  sea  undoubtedly  at  one  time  flowed  over  these  acres. 
Several  railroads  traverse  thet^e  meadows  on  their  way  to 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  republic,  and  near  New^ark  many 
factories  have  been  erected  upon  tiiem.  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  near  future  they  may  be  utilized  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Just  before  the  Passaic  makes  its  great  plunge  at  the 
"  Great  Falls  '■  an  immense  dam  has  been  built  across  the 
stream  and  its  wat(*rs  have  been  utilized  for  the  purposes 
of  manv  large  nuuiufactories  at  Paterson. 


CHAPTEli    II 


PATBRSON ITS    INCEPTION    AND    GROWTH 


SLEXANDEll  HAAIILTON,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  President 
Washington,  has  not  in  one  respect  received  the 
award  of  praise  he  deserves.  His  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  American  industry  were  unwearied  and 
were  of  the  most  practical  character.  He  is  remembered  as 
a  financier,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  sohlier,  but  is  seldom 
if  ever  recognized  as  really  the  founder  of  protection  to 
American  manufactures. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  republic  were  in  a  formative  state 
and  the  attention  of  statesmen  was  turned  to  that  impor- 
tant subject.  Colonel  Hamilton  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
creation  of  an  association  which  should  practically  demon- 
strate that  the  American  people  need  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  countries  for  manufactured  products  neces- 
sary for  ordinary  use.  His  capacious,  far-reaching  mind 
embraced  two  purposes  in  his  scheme:  First,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  then  struggling  republic  should  be  taught  the 
lesson  of  self-dependence  and  free<lom  from  the  thraldom 
of  foreign  producers;  and,  second,  the  introducticm  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  into  the  policy  of  the  country  which  would 
insure  for  the  future  the  application  of  American  industry 
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to  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  goods  which  were 
in  common  demand,  and  make  the  people  (»f  the  United 
Stat(»:s  able  not  onlv  to  produce  what  was  needed  for  home 
consumption,  but  in  tinu^  to  compete  with  foreij^^n  countries 
as  (exporters  and  cease  alone  to  be  importers.  America, 
throuj::h  its  varied  climate  and  by  its  manifcdd  appliances, 
could  produce  the  raw  material  ncu^essary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  every  article  needed  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  all 
classes  in  the  community. 


HAMILTON    GRAXGK,    NEW    YORK. 


Th(*  plan  was  a  jj^rand  one,  patriotic  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
worthy  of  the  <»T(»at  man  who  conceived  it.  But  to  carry  it 
out  to  a  practical  result  co-operation  was  needed.  So  Col- 
onel Hamilton  souj^ht  ahl  in  his  «i[reat  project.  He  submit- 
ted it  to  many  lf*ading  caj)italists  and  i)atriotic  citizens  of 
the  time,  and  tinally,  aft(»r  much  toil  and  great  exertion  and 
many  discussions,  a  company  was  formed  in  the  early  part 
of  1791,  by  tlu*  active  (efforts  of  this  distinguished  states- 
man, for  establishing-  us(»ful  manufactures.  Five  thousand 
shares  of  stock,  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  share,  were  sub- 
scribed, but  only  2,2G7  shares  were  fully  paid  for.    The  ex- 
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pressed  purpose  of  tlie  assoeiation  was  the  manufacture  of 
''all  articles  not  prohibited  by  law.''  At  first,  however,  it 
was  deterniiued  that  only  cotton  cloth  should  be  made.  At 
that  time  the  appliances  for  the  making  of  this  material 
were  very  cinide  and  imperfect  as  compared  with  those  of 
modern  times.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  process  had  been 
invented,  but  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  any  practical 
test,  sufficient  at  least  to  insure  success.  In  fact  it  was 
only  partially  known  in  England.  No  cotton  yarn  even  had 
been  spun  in  Amer-  ^     ^^ 

ica  except  by  hand.  Itr-!:SS:V  ;-3^^^^ 

The   price   at   which        -^W^-  ^^"£^^1^  ^^ 
cotton    fabrics    were      '  '  --      ^ 

then  sold  abundant- 
ly showed  the  diffi- 
culty in  its  produc- 
tion. That  price  was 
fifty  cents  a  yard. 

The  purposes  of 
the  originator  of  the 
scheme  and  of  the 
first  "  contributors  " 
were  grand  and  far- 
reaching.  Those  plans  embraced  not  only  the  manufacture 
in  time  of  many  and  varied  products,  but  also  the  founding 
of  a  vast  emporium  where  innumerable  factories  should  be 
erected;  where  immense  plants  of  machinery  in  all  its  vari- 
ous forms  introduced;  where  thousands  of  workmen  should 
be  employeil;  and  from  whence  the  whole  world  should 
be  supplied  with  whatever  it  might  need  in  the  way  of 
manufactures.  Verily  no  other  genius  than  that  of  a  Ham- 
ilton could  have  conceived  so  wonderful  a  scheme,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  his  masterful  intellect  had 
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not  been  employed  in  perfecting  the  plan  and  in  securing 
its  perfect  success. 

New  Jersey  was  selected  as  the  State  in  which  a  site 
should  be  chosen  for  this  magnificent  enterprise,  but  the 
exact  place  was  not  designated.  That  was  postponed  until 
some  prior  an^angements  were  carried  out. 

In  the  meantime  an  exhaustive  examination  was  being 
made  of  various  localities  where  it  was  deemed  that  the 
contemplated  factory  should  be  erected,  and  at  last  the 
"  Great  Falls,"  as  they  were 
then  called,  on  the  Passaic, 
were  selected. 

Paterson  at  that  time  had 
no  existence,  not  even  in 
name.  There  was  a  small 
hamlet  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  known  then  as 
Ottowa,  from  the  Indian 
name  of  the  falls,  after- 
wards called  Manchester. 
A  few  small  dwelling 
houses  were  scattered 
around  the  present  site  of  Paterson.  This  very  important 
point,  the  selection  of  a  locality  for  the  practical  operation 
of  the  society,  being  settled,  the  next  step  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  incorporation.  For  this  purpose  the  promoters  of 
the  enterprise  turned  towards  the  Legislature. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  1791,  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  new  society.  The 
title  of  the  law  was  this : 

"  An  act  to  incorporate  the  contributors  to  the  Society 
for  establishing  useful  manufactures,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  said  Society." 
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This  title  does  not  give  any  corporate  name,  but  one  of 
the  clauses  of  tli(*  act  declared  that  the  new  corporation 
should  be  known  as  '*  The  Society  for  Establishing  Useful 
Manufactures."  By  this  name  its  legal  existence  has  been 
recognized  throughout  the  State  and  by  the  courts,  where 
it  has  been  many  times  a  suitor,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defend- 
ant. In  that  name  it  has  received  its  title  to  land  pur- 
chased and  by  it  it  has  made  conveyance  of  real  estate.     But 

in  the  City  of  Paterson,  where 
its  aflfaii^  have  been  conducted 
since  its  organization,  and  in 
the  surrounding  country,  it  is 
callcHl  "  The  Society." 

The  statute  by  which  the  legis- 
lature granted  corporate  powers 
to  the  ''  contributors "  was  the 
most  liberal  ever  enacted,  and 
abundantly  manifested  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  company 
was  held  by  the  law-making  body 
and  the  community,  and  the 
great  hopes  that  were  enter- 
tained of  the  immense  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  the 
presence  of  such  an  organization.  The  act  was  most 
elaborately  drawn,  and  was,  evidently,  the  work  of  an 
intellect  of  the  highest  order.  Alexander  Hamilton 
undoubtedly  prepared  it,  or  dictated  its  several  clauses;  he 
certainly  revised  it;  it  bears  the  impress  of  his  clear, 
thoughtful  mind,  the  caution  and  wisdom  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  expression  of  his  comprehensive,  far-reaching  fore- 
thought 

The  preamble  gives  the  history,  in  the  main,  of  the  So- 
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ciety,  and  also  exhibits  the  motives  which  induced  the  Legis- 
lature to  pass  so  generous  an  act  of  incorporation : 

Whereas,  It  is  represented  to  this  Legislature  that  a  subscription  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  establishing  useful  Manufactures,  to  an 
amount  which  already  exceeds  Two  hundred  Thousand  Dollars.      And 

Whereas,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  having  been  deemed  by  the  Contributors 
the  most  suitable  for  carrying  the  same  into  Effect,  the  aid  of  this  Legislature 
has  been  requested  in  Promotion  of  the  Views  of  the  said  Contributors.     And 

Whereas,  it  appears  to  this  Legislature  that  the  granting  such  Act  will  be 
conducive  to  the  Public  Interest.     Therefore,  etc. 

Then  follow  the  several  clauses  defining  the  powers  and 
the  restrictions  and  conditions  imposed,  and  the  rights  con- 
ferred upon  the  corporation.  The  character  of  this  statute 
is  so  extraordinary,  so  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  enter- 
prise and  its  results  to  the  locality  where  the  business  of 
the  company  was  established,  and  so  important,  that  it 
seems  proper  that  rome  of  its  salient  features  should  be 
noticed. 

The  cajutal  of  the  couipany  was  fixed  at  one  million  dol- 
lars, divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  each  of  the  par  value 
of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  powei's  and  privileges  of  the 
Society  were  specified  by  the  charter,  among  which  were 
the  following: 

To  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  value,  with  power  of  sale. 

To  manufacture  and  sell  any  article,  not  forbidd(»n  by 
law,  but  with  this  restriction — that  the  '*  said  Corporation 
shall  not  deal,  nor  trade,  except  in  such  articles  as  itself 
shall  manufacture  and  the  materials  thereof,  and  in  such 
articles  as  shall  be  really  and  truly  received  in  payment 
or  exchange  therefor." 

"  And  the  more  effectually  to  encourage  so  useful  and 
beneficial  an  establishment,"  no  "  taxes,  charges,  and  im- 
positions "  were  to  \)e  levied  on  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
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erty  of  the  company  for  ten  years.  Artificers  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  immediate  seiTice  of  the  corporation  were 
exempted  from  all  poll  and  capitation  taxes  and  from  taxes 
and  assessments  on  tlieir  *'  respective  faculties  and  occu- 
pations." 

The  company  was  authorized  to  di^  canals  and  to  clear 
and  improve  the  cliannels  of  rivers,  "  the  advantages  of 

whicli  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  said 
Society,  who  ought  tliere- 
forc  to  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive a  reasonable  toll  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  im- 
provements ultimately  so 
valuable  to  the  State." 

The  fullest  power  possi- 
ble was  granted  to  enter 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  sur- 
veying the  same  and  locat- 
ing the  lines  of  the  proposed 
canal.  The  company  was 
authorized  to  treat  with  the 
owners  of  such  lands  for  the 
purchase  thercH)f,  and  if  nec- 
essary to  take  measures  to 
condemn  the  property.  The 
canal  might  be  located 
from  river  to  river,  to  tide  water,  or  on  such  lines  as  might 
be  deemed  advisable  by  the  corporation;  toll  might  be  col- 
lected on  the  canals,  when  constructed.  The  minutest  de- 
tails of  the  proceedings  for  condemning  the  land  necessary 
to  be  taken  for  the  proposed  canals  are  given  in  the  charter 
with  the  greatest  care  and  precision,  and  while  the  rights  of 
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the  landowner  were  protected  the  corporation  was  afforded 
every  advantage  in  securing  the  land  consistent  with  those 
rights. 

The  United  States,  or  any  State,  was  authorized  to  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  the  capital  stock,  and  the  company  was 
authorized  to  raise  money  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  by  the  means  of  a  lottery.  But  the  most  important 
provision  of  this  charter  Avas  the  one  which  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  City  of  Patei^son,  which  at 
tliat  time  had  no  existence  whatever. 

"  After  the  Directors  had  made 
choice  of  the  principal  seat  of  their 
manufacture,"  then  the  inhabitants 
w^ithin  a  space  of  "  six  miles  square '' 
were  incorporated  into  a  municipal- 
ity with  the  most  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. It  Avas  to  be  called  **  Paterson/' 
in  lionor  of  Governor  Patersou,  who 
signed  tlie  charter  after  it  liad  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  offi- 
cers were  to  be  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  twelve  assistant 
aldermen,  and  a  town  clerk,  Avho  wen* 
to  be  appointed  by  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Ix^gislature;  tli(»  other  officers 
W(»re  to  be  elected  by  Uw  people  at 
their    annual     toAvn     meetings.     The 

mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  assistant  aldermen  were 
"  severally  and  respectiAely  ■•  made  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  any  seven  of  them  Avere  empowered  to  hold  a  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  cogniza- 
ble by  the  several  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  State, 
with  full  power  to  try  criminals  and  punish  such  as  were 
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couvicted  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  same  ofHoei-s 
were  also  empowered  to  act  as  a  Conrt  of  Common  Pleas, 
'*  with  power  to  hold  pl(»as  of  all  such  civil  actions,  suits, 
and  controversies  as  arc*  cosjnizable  in  the  several  County 
Courts  within  the  State*;  lo  summon  and  impanel  juries,  to 
give  judgment  therein,  and  to  carry  such  judgments  into 
execution  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  and  by  all  such 
w^ays  and  means  as  any  Court  of  Common  Pleius  within 
this  State  may  or  can  do/'  This  court  should  be  a  court 
of  record,  having  a  sinil  and  possessing  all  the  poAvers  of 
other  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Stale.  An  amend- 
ment to  this  charter,  i)assed  in  1792,  ccmfined  the  power  of 
acting  as  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas  to 
the  twelve  aldermen;  the  twelve  assistant  aldermen  were 
to  act  simply  as  members  of  tlie  Common  Council  and  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  i>eople.  Non-use  of  the  charter  was 
not  to  work  forfeit ur(»,  and  the  act  of  incorporation  was  to 
be  construed  in  the  uu)st  liberal  manner  in  all  courts  in 
the  State. 

The  district  selected  by  the  corporation  was  then  situate 
in  the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Bergen,  and  was  thus  de- 
scribed : 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Third  River,  formerly  caHed  Yontecaw,  where  it 
empties  into  Passaic  River,  thence  North  51  degrees  11  minutes,  West  670 
links,  thence  along  marked  trees,  marked  with  a  hlaze,  and  the  letters  P.  A.,  to 
a  stake  and  stones,  thence  North  50  degrees.  East  across  the  Passaic  River, 
above  the  upper  reef  to  the  Little  Falls,  50  chains  to  a  large  chestnut  tree 
marked  as  before,  thence  North  49  degrees  East  135  chains  and  21  links,  thence 
due  East  144  chains,  thence  South  10  degrees  East  450  chains  to  near  Saddle 
River  Bridge,  thence  South  19  degrees  West  206  chains,  thence  North  61  degrees 
and  15  minutes  West  28  chains  to  the  place  of  Beginning  and  containing  thirty- 
six  square  miles  equal  to  six  miles  square. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  the  City  of  Paterson,  then 
really  unknown,  now  recognized  as  one  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  centers  in  New  Jersey. 
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The  plan,  however,  as  developed  in  the  charter  of  the 
Society  for  the  government  of  Paterson  as  a  municipality 
and  for  the  establishment  of  courts,  was  never  carried  out. 
The  present  town  once  formed  a  part  of  the  old  townsliip 
of  Acquackanonk,  and  was  governed  in  the  same  manner 
as  most  of  the  other  municipalities  of  the  same  character 
in  the  State.  In  1831  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  set 
oflf  Paterson  from  its  old  neighbor,  under  Avhose  rule  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  town  had  been  restive  for  many  years. 


VIKW    IN    EA8T8IDE    PARK,    PATERSON. 
Photo  by  Vernon  Royle,  Pateraon. 

Th(»  Society,  unfortunately  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  be- 
came, notwithstanding  its  magnificent  prospects,  embar- 
rassed and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  of  manu- 
facturing, to  which  its  great  projector  had  given  so  much 
thought  and  had  made  such  elaborate  preparations. 
Most  unfortunately  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  reck- 
less adventurer,  a  Frenchman,  Major  L'Enfant,  who 
launched  out  into  the  most  extravagant  undertakings, 
among  them  the  laying  out  and  digging  of  a  ship  eanal 
from  Paterson  to  tidewater  on  the  Passaic  River,  below 
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what  is  now  the  City  of  Passaic.  This  and  other  almost 
equally  as  eliimerieal  plans  undertaken  by  Major  L'Enfant 
involved  the  Society  in  enormous  expenses,  and  finally 
obliged  its  stockholders  to  abandon  the  main  feature  of  the 
enterprise  for  establishing'  manufactures.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, had  taken  deep  root  in  tlie  minds  of  some  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  it  was  destined  to  develop  into  a  substantial 
and  well-grounded  system.  The  Society  had  erected  a 
small  factory  and  had  purchased  a  large  amount  of  real 
estate,  much  more  in  extent  than  was  needed  for  their  pur- 
poses. The  immense  water  power  and  the  nearness  of  ac- 
cess to  the  great  market  of  New  York  invited  manufactur- 
ers of  different  kinds  of  i)roducts,  at  first  mostly  of  cotton 
fabrics,  but  latterly  of  otlier  goods,  and  Paterson  was  soon 
filled  with  a  population  of  busy 
workmen  and  their  families, 
who  have  added  by  tlieir  industry 
and  thrift  to  the  material  pros- 
perity of  this  great  manufactur- 
ing town.   Many  of  these  were  of 


foreign  birth  who  left  their  native 
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countries  to  seek  employment  in 
this  Manchester  of  New  Jersey. 
The  various  patronymics  to  be  found  in  the  directoi*y  of 
Paterson  indicate  the  different  nationalities  gathered  with- 
in its  borders,  but  the  recurrence  of  many  other  names  is 
a  sure  evidence  that  the  main  element  of  the  i)opulation  is 
of  llolland  origin. 

The  present  prosperous  condition  of  this  flourishing  town 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  t\w  existence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Establishing  of  Useful  Manufactures.  It  lias  now  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  silk  factories,  producing  as  excellent  fab- 
rics of  that  character  as  can  be  manufactured  in  any  other 
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country.  These  factories  employ  twenty  thousand  oper- 
atives. Besides  these,  many  products  of  other  kinds  are 
manufactured,  such  as  machinery,  locomotives,  and  other 
appliances  into  which  iron  largely  enters.  The  population 
of  this  important  manufacturing  city,  according  to  the  last 
census,  is  over  105,000.  Among  its  most  prominent  and  in- 
fluential citizens  of  to-day  are  many  descendants  of  skilled 
workmen  who  were  invited  from  Europe  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  come  to  Paterson  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  of  the  Society.  They  came  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  and  Germany,  and  a  few  from 
Switzerland.  They  remained,  and  they  and  their  children, 
by  their  wortli  and  industry,  liave  materially  aided  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  whole  countrj^  and  to  make 
Paterson  Avhat  it  is  to-day. 


CHAPTER    III 

BERNARD    TOWNSHIP    AND    ITS    NOTED    MEN 

xVSSAIC  lUVEK,  ill  its  course  southward  from 
rise  in  Morris  County,  near  Mendliam,  strikes 
within  a  very  few  miles  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Bernard  Township,  in  Somerset  County.  The 
jijround  changes  materially  from  tliat  in  whicli  the  river 
rises.  There  it  is  marshy,  although  in  an  elevated  region. 
Here  it  becomes  exceedingly  i)ictures([ue  and  beautiful, 
^lany  hills,  several  of  almost  sufficient  elevation  to  be 
classed  among  mountains,  are  scattered  in  rich  profusion, 
with  narrow  vales  and  a  few  broader  valleys.  Mountain 
brooks,  some  mere  streamlets,  shine  and  shimmer  in  the 
sunlight,  and  add  grace  and  charm  to  the*  landscape.  Most 
of  them  unite  witli  the  Passaic,  but  some  flow  into  a  branch 
of  the  lliiritan. 

Madisonville,  a  small  hamlet,  known  to  the  immediate 
residents  as  the  "  Coffee  House/'  is  the  first  named  locality 
reached  in  SouK^rset.  Just  beyond  this  hamlet,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  southeastward,  Bernardsville,  one  of  the  most 
inviting  localities  found  in  New  Jersey,  lies  nestled  among 
the  hills,  beautiful  for  situation,  and  presenting  many  at- 
tractions to  families  seeking  r(»st  and  recreation  during  the 
summer.  Many  such  have  located  here  and  more  are  sure 
to  follow.  The  recent  excellent  facilities  for  travel  afforded 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
through  its  Passaic  and  Delaware  branch  have  encouraged 
this  immigration,  and  now  scattered  among  the  valleys 
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and  on  the  hillsides  of  this  romantic  region  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  dwellings,  where  wealth  and  taste  have  revelled 
in  adding  appliances  for  comfort  and  ornament. 

B(»rnardsvi]le  once  r(\joiced  in  the  (Miphonious  name  of 
Vealtown.  By  this  name  it  was  known  during  the  Hevcdu- 
tion.  In  Bryant's  History  of  the  United  Statics  it  is  so 
called  in  the  recital  of  the  movements  of  General  Lee  dur- 
ing Washington's  retreat  through  New  Jersey.  Old  resi- 
dents in  its  vicinity  still  know  it  only  by  its  ancient  title, 

and  with 
s  o  m  e     d  i  fli- 

culty       recog- 

i  ^Bte^^^^HHHff^S^^^^BHJi^HHl  nize  its  mod- 
ern appella- 
ticm;  they  still 
call  it  by  the 
name  giA^en  to 
it  in  tlie  hmg 
a  g  o.  ()  f 

c  ours  e,  the 
new  element 
of  population, 

now  controlling  the  interests  of  the  locality,  could  not  toler- 
ate the  old  name  and  hence  the  change. 

Nearer  to  the  river  and  a  short  distance  from  Bernards- 
ville  is  Basking  Kidge,  another  cliarming  village  spreading 
itself  along  the  broad  top  of  an  (devated  ridge  rising  sev- 
eral feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  Basking  Bidge 
differs  gr(»atly  from  Bernardsville,  mostly  in  this  respect: 
it  is  so  situattMi  that  it  may  be  comi)actly  built,  with  regu- 
lar streets,  while  Bernardsville  is  so  broken  up  by  hills  and 
narrow  vales  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  any  regularity 
in  the  erection  of  dw^ellings  or  location  of  streets. 
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There  are  four  churches  at  Basking  Ridge:  a  Presbyte- 
rian, a  Methodist,  an  Episcopalian,  and  one  Roman  Catho- 
lic. The  first  two  congregations  occupy  very  respectable 
edifices,  especially  the  Presbyterian,  wliich  is  hirge  and  com- 
modious; the  other  two  congreg.atious  are  small  and  strug- 
gling. A  noticeable  fact  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
organization  is  that,  in  its  history,  it  has  been  honored  by 
the  ministrations  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  divines 
of  that  denomination,  many  of  whom  have  spent  long  pas- 
torates in  that  particular  field.  Trees  on  each  side  of  the 
main  street  add  grace  and  ornament  to  the  village.  It  is 
a  busy,  thriving  small  town,  with  possibiliti(»s  of  greater 
prosperity  in  the  future.  A  railroad — that  impelling  f(u*ce 
in  securing  success — now  passes  through  tlu*  village,  and 
it  probably  will  prove  an  api)liance  for  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  of  material  benefit. 

Like  Rernardsville,  Basking  Ridge  is  a  w(dl-knowu  local- 
ity spoken  of  in  the  history  of  the*  l\(»volutionary  War.  It 
was  here  that  Charles  Lee,  one  of  (lenc^ral  Washington's 
corps  officers,  was  captured  during  the  tinu*  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chiefs  retreat  through  New  Jei*sey  before  the  vic- 
torious British  armj^  after  the  loss  of  the  battles  on  Long 
Island  and  the  capture  of  Forts  Lee  and  Washington.  Lee 
was  in  command  of  a  large  force  at  North  Castle,  near  the 
Hudson.  While  on  his  retreat  Washington's  position  be- 
came exceedingly  dangerous,  and  he  sent  four  positive 
orders  within  ten  days  to  Lee  to  bring  uj)  his  troops  and 
unite  them  with  the  retreating  Americans.  But  that  offi- 
cer disregarded  these  orders,  lingered,  delayed,  and  leis- 
urely marched  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Lee  was  vainglorious,  conceited,  disliked  Washington,  and 
was  insanely  ambitious  of  displacing  him,  or  at  least  of  se- 
curing for  himself  an  independent  command.    Sixteen  days 
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after  receiving  these  direct  commands  he  crossed  the  Hudson 
and  moved  southward  with  his  corps,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  with  the  commander-in-chief.  Nine  days  aft- 
er he  began  his  marcli  he  was  no  fartlier  tliau  Vealtown,  or 
Bernardsville,  as  it  is  now  called.  Leaving  his  main  army 
there,  he  pushed  on  with  his  staff  and  about  a  dozen  guards 
to  Basking  liidge,  where  he  spent  the  night  at  a  tavern  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  White  and  known  as  ''  White's  Tavern,-*  still 
standing,  somewhat  altered,  but  not  materially.  A  Tory  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  learning  of  his  presence  and  rest- 
ing place,  rode  twenty  miles  the  same  night  that  Lee  arrived 
to  a  British  scouting  party,  whose  commander,  with  a  small 
squad  of  m(»n,  hurried  to  Basking  Kidge,  reaching  that  place 
at  ten  o'clock  the  n(*xt  morning.  Lee  was  still  dawdling 
away  his  precious  tiuie  and  was  captured.  Placed  on  horse- 
back, his  arms  pinioned,  his  legs  xUh\  undc^*  the  animal,  he 
was  conducted  in  this  ignominious  manner  to  the  Britisli 
headquarters  and  detained  as  a  i)risoner  of  war.  lie  was  aft- 
erward (exchanged  and  ri^turned  to  the  army  to  renew  his 
ambitious  designs  agaiust  Washington  and  r(q)eat  his 
treason,committed  in  March,  1777,  when  he  furnislied  a  plan 
of  campaign  to  the  British  oitic(»rs,  pledging  his  life  that  it 
would  so  isolate  Washington  from  his  other  commands  that 
he  could  easily  be  captured  and  thus  end  the  war  in  the  en- 
tire subjugation  of  the  colonies.  Lee  was  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  where  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  commander- 
in-chief.  He  was  afterward  n^t ired  from  the  army  and  died 
in  obscurity. 

William  Alexander,  who  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  Earldom  of  Stirling  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  is  called  Ix)rd  Stirling  in  the  history  of  the 
day,  was  a  resident  at  one  time  in  the  Tow  nship  of  Bernard, 
near  Basking  Ridge.     His  father  had  purchased  a  large 
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tract  of  land  in  Somerset  County.  The  son  had  utilized 
l)art  of  this  purchase  for  a  residence,  and  had  formed 
out  of  it  one  of  the  most  elegant  country  seats  in  New  Jer- 
sey, fitting  it  up  with  all  the  appliances  of  the  times  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  He  built  on  it  a  large  and  com- 
modious mansion,  with  garden  and  grounds  attached,  filled 
with  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  and  had  added  a 
park  stocked  with  deer,  and 
stables  with  blooded  horses 
and  cattle  of  api)roved 
breeds.  The  edifice  used  as  a 
dwelling  was  standing  until 
sometime  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  grounds,  garden,  and 
well  appointed  stables  have 
disappeared. 

William  Alexander  always 
wrote  his  name  "  Stirling,'' 
disregarding  his  first  name, 
William,  and  his  patronymic, 
Alexander,  after  the  style  of 
English  noblemen.  His  signa- 
ture, "  Stirling  Maj'r  Genl.,"  in  bold  characters,  is  still 
preserved  at  Washington  among  the  records  of  the  great 
struggle.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Alexander,  a  lawyer  of 
great  distinction  practicing  at  New  York,  and  a  Scotchman 
who  came  to  this  country  ejirly  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
fleeing  from  his  native  land  to  escape  punishment  for  his 
active  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  This  James 
Alexander  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  celebrated  Eliza- 
bethtown  Bill  in  Chancery  and  prepared  the  bill  in  that 
cause. 
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William  Alexander,  I^>rd  Stirling,  was  bom  in  New  York, 
where  his  father  was  practicing.  Ue  espoused  the  patriotic 
cause  soon  after  the  struggle  began  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonics.  lie  was  very  much  attached  to 
VVashington,  bccanu'  distinguish^-il  as  an  olticer  in  the  army, 
and  rosi*  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  was  present  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and 
other  cont(*sts,  especially  at  Monmouth,  where  he  com- 
manded one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army  and 
aided  greatly  in  the 
success  of  that  decisive 
contlict. 

L<ml  Stirling's  sister 
had  marrie<l  William 
Livingston,  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of 
Xew  Jersey,  and  his 
<laughter,  "  Lady  Kit- 
ty," as  she  was  called, 
was  marrie<l  July  27, 
1779,  with  great  festivi- 
ties at  the  Stirling  man- 
sion, to  William  Duer, 
a  colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  and  was  the  ancen tress  of  the  Duer  family 
which  afterward  became  so  conspicuous  in  the  social  and 
political  circles  of  New  York.  The  elder  daughter,  known 
at  the  time  as  "  Lady  ■'  Mary,  had  married  Kobert  Watts,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  New  York. 

The  wedding  of  Lady  Kitty  and  Colonel  Duer  was  cele- 
brated with  unusual  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  large  number 
of  army  officers  were  present.     The  actual  ceremony  took 
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place  on  the  lawn  under  a  cedar  tree  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  Lord  Stirling  was  a  bounteous 
host,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  providing  for 
the  entertainment  of  his 
numerous  guests.  Wine 
flowed  in  abundance,  a 
whole  ox  was  roasted, 
and  the  other  refresh- 
ments were  equally  lav- 
ish. 

Bernard  Township 
has  been  prolific  in  its 
great  men,  who  have 
added  lustre  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and 
some  of  whom  became 
conspicuous    in    the    national    councils    of    the    republic. 

Andrew  Kir  kpatr  ick,  who 
adorned  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  one  of  its  associate  justices 
and  as  its  chief  justice  for  so  many 
years,  was  born  near  Basking  Ridge. 
His  family  claimed  descent  from 
Scottish  nobility.  A  representative 
of  it  came  to  New  Jersey  in  173G, 
from  Belfast,  Ireland.  He  was, 
however,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and 
removed  in  1725  from  his  native 
country  to  Ireland.  He  and  his 
family  wandered  from  New  Castle  in  Delaware,  where  they 
first  landed  in  this  country,  through  Pennsylvania  to  Mine 
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Brook,  about  two  miles  west  from  Basking  Kidge.  The 
site  for  a  dwelling  was  well  chosen.  It  was  picturesque, 
romantic,  and  Ix^autiful,  but  also  well  calculated  for  the 
support  of  a  family.  Near  the  chosen  six)t  a  spring  of  pure 
water  guslic^l  out  of  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
affording  an  abundant  and  never  failing  supply  of  that  nec- 
c^sarj'  element.  Enough  water  flowed  in  Mine  Brook  and 
the  lay  of  the  ground  was  such  that  a  mill  could  easily  and 
well   be  supplied   with  power.     Before  them  and  around 

them,  on  every  side,  spread  out  a 
meadow  of  virgin  soil,  rich  and 
fertile  and  luxuriant  in  its  native 
growth.  The  hills  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  were  covered 
with  choice  timber. 

The  sturdy  Scotch  family  grew 
in  numbers  and  prospered.  An- 
(liew,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Al(»xander,  the  original  settler 
in  New  Jersey,  was  born  Febru- 
ary 17,  17r)(>.  His  father  was  a 
St  rong- wi  1  l(»d  Scot  c  h  Presbyte- 
rian  who  believed  in  implicit 
obedience  by  son  to  father.  An 
older  brother  of  Andrew,  the  future  chief  justice,  was  a 
clergynmn,  and  the  father  destined  his  younger  son  to  the 
same  holy  calling.  So  the  young  man  early  in  life  entered 
upon  an  educational  career  preparatory  to  his  assuming  the 
dignity  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College,  and  then  spent  six  months  in  the  study  of  di- 
vinity with  the  Rev.  l>i\  Kennedy,  a  Pi*esbyterian  clergy- 
man. But  the  young  man  did  not  believe  that  he  was  fitted 
for  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  he  refused  to  proceed  any 
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further  with  his  studies  in  that  direction,  frankly  inform- 
ing his  father  that  he  purposed  abandoning  the  profession 
selected  for  him  and  turning  his  attention  to  the  law.  The 
elder  Kirkpatrick  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  resented 
the  disobedience  of  his  son  to  such  an  extent  that  he  with- 
drew his  support  and  turned  the  rebel  from  his  home.  His 
mother,  as  he  left  the  house,  slipped  into  his  hand  a  single 
gold  piece,  a  half  "  Joe,"  the  savings  of  many  years.  The 
son  never  parted  with  this  testimony  of  a  mother's  devotion, 
and  this  gold  piece,  still  preserved  with  pious  care  by  the 
family,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Kirkpat- 
rick, the  grandson  of  the  chief  justice  and  now  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  New  Jersey. 

Andrew  Kirkpatrick,  the  elder,  became  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  January,  1798,  and  after  serving 
in  that  capacity  for  six  years  became  chief  justice,  acting 
in  both  capacities  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  a  most 
accomplished  jurist,  not  brilliant  nor  extraordinarily  alert 
in  his  mental  perceptions,  but  of  untiring  industry,  of  pro- 
found learning,  of  keen  discrimination,  and  of  that  charac- 
ter of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  a  result 
which  more  brilliant  men  could  not  successfully  attack. 
His  decisions  were  rarely  if  ever  reversed.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  most  enviable  reputation  as  an  honest  man,  an 
upright  judge,  and  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  jurists 
who  ever  adorned  a  New  Jersey  court.  One  of  his  lineal 
descendants  is  now  a  practicing  lawyer  in  New  Jersey.  An- 
other descendant  has  already  been  mentioned  as  now  a 
judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  New 
Jersey. 

Samuel  L.  Southard  was  a  lawyer  of  great  distinction  in 
his  native  State,  and  a  statesman  known  all  over  the  re- 
public.    He  was  born  in  Basking  Ridge,  June  9,  1787,  was 
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graduated  at  a  very  early  age  from  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  very  soon  afterward  went  to  Virginia,  where  he 
began  the  study  of  the  law,  paying  his  own  expenses  by  em- 
ploying his  leisure  time  as  a  private  tutor.  After  being 
licensed  to  practice  by  the  Virginia  courts  he  returned  to 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1811  began  practice  at  Flemington,  in 
Hunterdon  County.  From  that  time  his  promotion  was  the 
most  rapid  ever  known  in  the  State. 

In  1813  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  statute 
providing  that  Aaron  Ogden  and  Daniel  Dod,  both  Jersey- 
men,  should  be  vested  with  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  navigating  the  wa- 
ters of  New^  Jersey  between  this 
State  and  New  York  with  steam 
vessels.  Prior  to  that  time  New 
York  had,  by  direct  law,  granted 
the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation 
over  its  Avaters  to  the  first  inventor 
of  a  steam  boat  of  a  certain  re- 
quired speed.  The  New  Jersey 
statute  was  undoubtedly  intended 
^     j^ ^     -^    ^    fis  retaliatory  for  the  passage  of  the 

New  York  act,  certainly  as  a  check 
to  its  operation.  Serious  doubts  were  entertained  at  the 
time  by  lawyers  whether  the  New  Jersey  legishition  was 
constitutional.  Its  legality,  certainly,  was  questionable. 
Fulton  and  Livingston  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  the 
monopoly  granted  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  they 
sought  to  have  the  New  Jersey  statute  repealed.  This  was 
as  early  as  1815,  when  Southard  had  been  licensed  only 
four  years.  He  was  employed,  in  connection  with  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  to  appear  at  the  hearing  before  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  for  Ogden  and  Dod.    Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
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represented  Fulton  and  Livingston.  Mr.  Southard  failed 
in  convincin<>  the  Legislature  that  the  act  should  not  be 
repealed,  but  lie  succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation  for 
clearness  of  utterance,  for  keenness  in  debate,  for  breadth 
of  intellect,  for  profound  argument,  for  legal  acumen,  which 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  lawyers  of  the  country, 
and  he  found  it  unnecessary  thereafter  to  seek  clients;  they 
sought  him.  In  1816  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  during  his  term  of  office  was  chosen  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  being  one  of  the  young- 
est men  who  ever  held  that  position 
in  New  Jersey.  He  was  five  years 
on  the  bench,  and  in  1821  was 
elected  United  States  senator.  Now 
Mr.  Southard  had  reached  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  most  fitted 
to  act,  and  which  he  was  eminently 
capable  of  adorning. 

He  was  made  senator  at  a  most 
critical  i)eriod  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  republic.  The  country 
was  in  a  ferment;  the  Missouri 
question  had  been  agitating  the  public  mind  for 
three  years,  and  was  still  unsettled.  That  State 
had  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  but  the  applica- 
tion had  been  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority.  The 
Southern  members  of  Congress  were  loud  in  their  denunci- 
ations of  this  action  of  the  majority.  The  whole  South  was 
in  a  tumult  and  was  stirred  to  the  point  of  secession; 
acrimonious  debate  followed;  the  Union  was  in  peril;  black 
clouds  lowered  on  the  political  horizon,  and  the  hearts  of 
true  patriots  trembled  at  tlie  imminent  danger  of  disrup- 
tion and  civil  war.     It  is  impossible  fully  to  describe  the 
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situation.  Conservative  men  were  seeking  some  means  by 
wliich  tlie  tumult  might  be  stille<l,  and  tlie  terrible  disaster 
averted  wliicb  so  many  deemed  inevitable. 

Henry  Clay  was  then  a  member  of  the  lower  house  from 
Kentucky.  He  liad  moved  that  a  joint  committee  should  be 
appointed  from  both  houses  of  Congress.  His  motion  was 
lulopted  and  a  committee  from  the  house  was  elected,  of 
which  he  was  the  chairman.  He  was  a  veteran  politician, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Senate,  was  then  speaker  of  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress,  and  had  the  benefit  of  a  long 
experience  in  i)olitical  life  and  the  prestige  of  a  past  bril- 
liant career.  He  was  a  Southern  man,  born  in  a  slave  State, 
was  then  a  resident  in  and  representative  of  another  slave 
State,  and  was  a  slaveholder  himself.  Mr.  Southard  was 
a  new  member.  He  had  had  no  experience  in  national 
political  affairs  as  they  were  conducted  in  Congress.  He 
lacked  the  influence  gained  by  long  service  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  nation  and  the  advantage  of  an  accpiaintance 
with  the  manner  and  form  of  congressional  procedure.  He 
was,  however,  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  part  of  the  joint  committee,  and  was  intensely 
moved  by  the  alarming  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  New 
Jersey,  the  State  he  represented,  occupied  a  position  in  the 
country  with  her  territory  near  to  both  sections,  and  this 
rendered  her  neutral  between  the  North  and  South.  While 
the  majority  of  its  citizens  were  opposed  to  slavery,  still 
that  institution  existed  within  her  borders  in  full  force. 

Mr.  Southard,  therefore,  was  ready  to  support  such 
measures  as  would  be  conciliatory  and  would  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  le«aders  of  the  contending  parties.  He  had 
prepared  some  resolutions  and  submitted  them  to  Mr.  Clay, 
who  at  once  approved  of  them.  It  was  agreed  then  that 
Mr.  Southard  should  present  them  in  the  Senate.     But  on 
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the  morning:  of  the  very  day  that  they  were  to  be  offered 
in  that  body  Mr.  Clay  ur}»ed  that  they  should  be  presented 
by  him  in  the  House.  The  New  Jersey  senator  yielded,  and 
the  Kentucky  representative  brought  them  without  altera- 
tion before  the  lower  branch  of  Congress,  where,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  they  w^ere  passed,  and  then  sent  to  the 
Senate,  which  approved  them,  and  they  became  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  They  answered  the  purpose  for  wliich 
they  were  prepared  and  passed.  The  danger,  apparently 
so  imminent,  was  averted;  the  passions  of  men  were 
soothed,  and  the  country  was  quietwl  for  a  time. 

These  were  the  celebrated  Missouri  Compromise  Reso- 
lutions for  which  Mr.  Clay  has  been  so  much  laudiHl.  But 
they  were  really  the  product  of  the  great  intellect  of  the 
New  Jersey  senator,  who  is  entitled  to  the  glory,  whatever 
it  may  be,  resulting  from  their  creation  and  effects. 

A  pleasing  incident  connected  with  this  transaction  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  father  of  Senator  Southard  was  a 
congressman  from  New  Jersey  at  the  time,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee. 

While  a  tutor  and  student  in  Virginia  Mr.  Southard  had 
met  James  Monroe,  and  had  become  his  warm  friend  and 
ardent  admirer.  The  friendship  was  reciprocated,  and 
when  Monroe  became  President  he  remembered  his  youth- 
ful associate  and  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
was  in  1823.  On  the  accession  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to 
the  presidency  he  continued  Mr.  Southard  in  the  position, 
thus  giving  testimony  of  the  appreciation  in  which  the 
Jerseyman  was  held  by  the  Massachusetts  statesman  and 
adding  a  high  and  merited  compliment  to  the  secretary  for 
his  ability  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

In  1829  Mr.  Southard  was  made  attorney-general;  in  1832 
he  was  again  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  in 
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1836.  In  1841  William  H.  Harrison  died,  soon  after  being 
inaugurated  President.  This  event  created  a  vacancy  in 
the  Senate  by  the  withdrawal  of  John  Tyler  from  that 
body  as  its  presiding  officer  to  assume  the  presidency.  Sena- 
tor Southard,  prior  to  the  decease  of  Harrison,  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  Senate,  and  this  virtually  made  him 
Vice-President.  He  died  in  1842,  in  Virginia,  beloved  by 
his  friends  and  associates  and  respected  by  all  who  came 
within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  Among  the  eulogies  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  chambers  when  his  death  was  an- 
nounced to  that  body  none  was  more  feeling,  warmer,  or 
more  sympathetic  than  that  delivered  by  Senator  King, 
from  Alabama,  one  of  his  former  political  opponents. 

William  Lewis  Dayton  was  another  distinguished  Jersey- 
man  who  obtained  honor  in  two  widely  different  spheres 
of  action :  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  statesman.  He  was  born 
at  Basking  Ridge  in  1807,  and  was  descend(Ml  from  a  family 
which  has  given  several  prominent  men  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  One  of  these  was  a  general  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army;  another  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  afterward  a  repre- 
sentative and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
subsequently  senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Young  Dayton  had  excellent  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing academic  instruction.  Basking  Ridge  was  remarkable 
at  that  time  for  its  schools,  and  some  of  the  very  best  talent 
was  emi)loyed  in  conducting  them.  He  was  educated  in  his 
preparation  for  college  at  these  schools,  and  after  the 
proper  time  entered  Princeton  University  and  was  grad- 
uated, with  no  particular  honor,  in  1825.  In  fact  neither 
his  academic  nor  collegiate  life  gave  much  promise  of  his 
future  greatness.  He  seemed  dull,  slow  in  comprehension, 
and  not  at  all  alert  in  his  studies. 
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He  entered  tlie  oflfice  of  Peter  D.  Vroom,  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's most  accomplished  lawyers,  as  a  student-at-law,  and 
was  licensed  in  1830,  as  an  attorney,  and  as  counsellor  in 
1833.  He  removed  to  Freehold,  in  Slonmouth  County,  and 
remained  there  until  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  His  health  was  not  robust,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  quite  slender  in  person.  It  is  altoj^ether  possible 
that  this  physical  defect  had  some  influence  on  his  mental 
activity.  He  required  strong  impulse  to  arouse  him  into 
action.  He  was  not  what 
could  truthfully  be  called  an 
indolent  man.  His  mind 
certainly  was  alert  enough, 
but  he  did  not,  by  any 
means,  assert  his  full  pow- 
ei*s  on  every  occasion,  and 
might  be  described  as  an 
unequal  man,  sometiiiu^s  ex- 
hibiting great  powers  of  in- 
tellect, especially  when 
obliged  to  act,  think,  and 
speak  independently,  at 
other  times  disapi)ointing 
his    friends.     But    he     had 

within  himself  the  elements  of  greatness,  and  when  fully 
aroused  was  equal  to  any  emcn'gency  and  comi}etent  to 
grapple  with  the  most  abstruse  principles. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  brought  him  into  notice  as  a 
lawyer  while  practicing  at  Freehold.  An  indictment  was 
found  against  a  client  for  assault  and  battery.  After  ex- 
amining into  the  case  he  feared  that  the  defendant  could 
not  be  acquitted  on  the  merits  of  his  case,  and  therefore 
strove  to  find  some  technicality  upon  which  he  might  base 
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a  motion  to  quash  the  indictment.  His  examination  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  grand  jury  which  returned  the  in- 
dictment liad  not  bwn  U^jijally  summoned,  and  he  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  its  findings.  His  motion  was  suc- 
cessful and  the  indictmcMit  was  (juashed.  Of  course  every 
other  criminal  proceeding  based  on  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury  at  that  term  was  dismissed. 

This  brought  him  speedily  into  public  notice.  Clients 
flocked  to  his  office  and  liis  practice  was  largely  increased. 
He  was  naturally  an  ambitious  man,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
the  acquisition  of  legal  honor,  lu*  longed  for  a  more  enlarged 
sphere  and  sought  jiolitical  prefennent.  This  was  soon  ac- 
corded to  him.  That  was  the  day  when  voters  were  di- 
vided into  two  great  i)arties.  Whig  and  Democrat.  Mr. 
Dayton  was  a  decided  Whig  in  politics.  Monmouth  was 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  and  it  seemed  hopeless  for  him 
to  expect  an  election  to  any  political  office  which  was  in 
the  gift  of  the  peoj^le.  But  he  was  a  bom  politician,  and, 
rising  to  the  situation,  entered  into  the  contest  with  a  de- 
termination to  succeed.  His  party  nominated  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Ccmncil,  as  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  then  called.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  ticket, 
and  succeeded  not  only  in  securing  his  own  election,  but 
also  carried  with  him  his  fellow  candidates. 

He  had  now  found  his  projjer  sj)here  of  action.  His  am- 
biti(m  was  for  a  public  life,  and  rightfully  so.  Such  natures 
as  his  must  find  their  true  position,  and  whatever  trammels 
might  obstruct  or  obstacles  oppose,  the  end  was  sure  and 
certain.  A  new  field  of  endeavor  was  opened  to  his  aspira- 
tions, and  in  this  arena  he  was  destined  to  gain  his  greatest 
glory  and  win  his  greenest  laurels.  He  was  a  young  man, 
just  thirty,  untried  in  politics  as  a  legislator,  for  he  had 
never  been  in  office.     He  at  once  became  the  leader  of  his 
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party  in  the  Legislature,  and  prominent  in  every  movement 
in  tlie  Council.  It  soon  became  patent  to  every  thoughtful 
observer  that  the  proper  place  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Dayton's 
consummate  abilities  was  in  the  domain  of  politics,  and 
here  there  began  for  him  a  career  of  almost  unexampled 
activity  and  brilliant  success. 

Mr.  Dayton's  ambition  was  not  that  of  the  demagogue; 
he  was  a  broad  minded  patriot  of  high  resolves  and  noble 
aims.  He  never  descended  to  the  low  arts  which  too  often 
characterize  those 
who  seek  political 
preferment;  he  never 
did  a  mean  act;  he 
never  sullied  his  life 
by  baseness.  He 
loved  oftice,  not  so 
much  for  the  honor 
gained  by  its  pos- 
si^ssion  as  for  the 
opportunity  it  af- 
fonled  him  of  ac- 
complishing good 
for  the  republic. 
Uis  merits  com- 
manded that  respect  which  obliged  his  party  to  offer  him 
office  that  he  had  not  sought. 

While  he  was  a  mcMubcr  of  the  Council  a  radical  change 
was  made  in  the  jurisi)rudence  of  th(»  Stat(\  The  Courts 
of  Common  IMeas  of  i\w  scncTal  counties  had,  as  they  still 
have,  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  actions.  Issues  made  up 
in  causes  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  were  sent  for 
trial  to  the  circuits  of  that  court  in  the  several  counties. 
These  circuits  were  presided  over  by  one  of  the  justices  of 
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the  Supreme  Court.  But  if  the  amount  recovered  difl  not 
exceed  two  hundred  dollars  plaintiffs  were  obliged  to  pay 
their  own  costs.  The  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Courts 
were  generally  laymen,  uneducated  and  unfitted  for  their 
position.  A  vicious  system  had  obtained  in  their  appoint- 
ment, which  was  given  as  reward  for  political  activity.  The 
evils  arising  from  this  condition  of  affairs  became  unbear- 
able, and  lawyers  and  litigants  were  anxiously  seeking  for 
some  relief.  An  acute  minded  lawyer  from  Essex  County, 
Alexander  C.  M.  Pennington,  introduced  a  law  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  Circuit  Courts  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  with  statutory  jurisdiction  over  civil 
action.s,  giving  costs  in  cases  wln^e  one  hundred  dollars 
were  recovered.  These  courts  took  the  i)lace  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  and  relieved  litigants  from  the  burdens  incident 
to  the  old  system.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  pre- 
sided over  these  new  tribunals,  as  well  as  in  the  old  circuits, 
so  that  hnvyers  took  the  place  of  uneducated  laymen  as 
judges. 

Mr.  Dayton  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary and  aided  greatly  in  the  passage  of  the  new  law.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  passed  but  for  his 
intelligent  and  effective  assistance,  as  it  met  with  consider- 
able opposition. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1838,  while  still  a  member  of  the 
Council,  he  was  made  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  then  hardly  thirty-one  years  old,  but  soon 
manifested,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  his  entire  fitness 
for  the  position,  lie  remained  (m  the  bench  nearly  three 
yeai*s,  resigning  on  the  18th  of  February,  1841,  and  returned 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  step  was  that  the  salary  of  the  office  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  his  family. 
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At  this  time  Mr.  Southard  was  senator  from  New  Jersey, 
but  he  died  the  next  year,  and  this  opened  the  way  for  Mr. 
Dayton  to  reach  that  position  for  wliieh  he  se(»med  best 
fitted,  both  by  his  inclination  and  by  the  bent  of  his  intel- 
lectual nature,  (lovernor  William  Pennington  commis- 
sioned him,  in  the  interim  of  the  lx?gislature,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  Mr.  Southard's  death.  His  entry  into 
so  important  a  body  as  the  United  States  Senate  was  made 
at  a  time  when  men  of  talent  and  wisdom  were  needed  in 
the  national  councils.  The  Whig  party  had  succeeded  at 
the  previous  election  in  carrying  their 
candidate.  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  into  the  President's  chair. 
His  death,  very  soon  after  his  in- 
auguration, had  elevated  John  Tyler 
as  his  successor,  but  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  he  was  intending  to  prove 
a  traitor  to  the  party  which  had 
placed  him  in  that  position.  The  sit- 
uation i}resented  embarrassments 
which  other  men  might  have  found 
overwhelming.  Tyler's  defection  cre- 
ated a  condition  of  affairs  in  connec- 
tion with  other  circumstances  which  plainly  indicated  that 
the  Whig  party  was  fast  losing  its  grip  on  the  people,  and 
that  the  power  which  seemed  assured  by  the  election  of 
Harrison  was  slipping  away  from  that  organization.  The 
new  senator  had  no  easy  task  before  him,  but  his  cool  head, 
his  equable  temper«anu»nt,  his  calm  fori^sight,  and  his  great 
ability  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  a  more  in- 
ferior man  could  not  have  avoided.  He  spoke  seldom, 
and  only  when  occasion  demanded,  but  he  then  demon- 
strated that,  though  so  silent,  he  was  equal  to  any  emer- 
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gency.  He  soon  impressed  himself  upon  liis  fellow  senators 
and  was  placed  upon  several  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  he  took  an  act- 
ive and  prominent  part  in  shaping  and  moulding  its  policy, 
and  soon  became  influential  in  that  organization.  In  1856 
John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  President,  with  Will- 
iam L.  Dayton  as  Vice-President.  These  nominations  were 
not  received  with  entire  satisfaction  by  thoughtful  Repub- 
licans, many  of  whom  believed  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  the  names  on  the  ticket  had  been  reversed. 


CAMPAIGN    MICDALS. 


No  one  whose  judgment  was  of  any  value  imagined  that 
the  candidates  could  be  elected.  They  were  not,  but 
through  no  fault  of  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

His  term  of  office  as  senator  expired  in  1851,  and,  the 
Democratic  party  being  then  in  power.  Commodore  Robert 
F.  Stockton  was  appointed  his  successor.  While  in  the 
Senate  Mr.  Dayton  measurcnl  swords  with  some  of  the  great- 
est men  in  that  body  and  did  not  hesitate  to  try  his  strength 
with  Daniel  Webster  himself.  He  lost  nothing  by  the  com- 
parison, which,  of  course,  was  made  between  his  efforts  and 
those  of  his  antagonists. 
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In  1857  Mr.  Dayton  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 
New  Jersey  by  William  A.  Newell,  then  governor.  His 
rival  candidates  for  tlie  position  were  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Arthur,  and  Cortlandt  Parker,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  the  State  ever  i)roduced. 

In  18G0  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Jerseymen  were  turned  to  Senator  Dayton  as  a  proper  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet.  Lincoln  desired  to  apjioint  him,  and 
would  have  done  so,  but  it  was  thought  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, other  States  had  more  powerful  claims  than 
New  Jersey  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  his  political 
family.  But  he  determined  to  show  his  appreciation  of  his 
merits  and  ability  by  placing  him  in  such  a  prominent  posi- 
tion that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  opinion  in 
which  he  held  him.  To  use  his  own  words :  *'  I  then  thought 
of  the  French  mission  and  wondered  if  that  would  not  suit 
him.  I  have  put  my  foot  down  and  will  not  be  moved.  I 
shall  offer  that  place  to  Mr.  Dayton.'' 

He  did  make  the  offer  to  the  senator  and  it  was  accepted. 
The  position,  honorable  as  it  was,  was  no  sinecure;  it  was 
at  that  time  the  most  important  and  most  embarrassing 
embassy  in  the  gift  of  the  President.  Civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  emissaries  of  the  Con- 
federacy swarmed  in  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  more  than  half  inclined  to  throw  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  Southern  cause  and  to  rei'ognize  the  independence 
of  its  government,  lie  had  actually  accorded  belligerent 
rights  to  it.  With  consummat(»  tact,  and  with  far-reach- 
ing foresight,  the  American  minist(*r  thwarted  the  plans  of 
the  Southerners,  and  finally  succ(»eded  in  inducing  the 
French  government  to  adopt  a  policy  materially  crippling 
the  Confederacy  and  greatly  aiding  in  the  result.     Mr.  Day- 
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ton  lived  long  enough  in  Paris  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  French  Emperor  and  of  his  court,  and  to  render  the 
most  inestimable  service  to  his  country.  He  died  very  sud- 
denly, at  Paris,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1864,  before 
the  war  closed,  but  when  it  required  very  little  sagacity  to 
understand  that  the  end  of  the  great  struggle  was  near. 
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HE  first  settler's  in  Bernard  Township  were  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  which  eh^nent,  in  some  measure,  is 
still  represented  in  the  present  inhabitants.  The 
first  actual  settler,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  by 
any  records  now  in  existence,  was  James  Pitney.  He  was 
an  En}»;lishnian,  a  button  maker,  who  had  his  shop  on  Lon- 
don Bridge.  He  came  from  England  with  James  Alex- 
ander, the  fiither  of  Lord  Stirling,  to  whom  he  was  in  some 
way  related,  either  by  blood  or  marriage.  He  went  from 
New  Brunswick  in  New  Jersey  to  Somerset  County  and 
took  possession  of  some  land  there.  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed  executed  in  1720  as  being  in  possession  of  some  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  north  branch  of  Dead  River.  A  re- 
cent author,  Ludwig  Schunmcher,  in  his  delightful  book, 
"  The  Somerset  Hills,-'  speaks  of  him  as  a  squatter.  This 
can  not  be  true,  as  his  connection  with  the  Alexander  fam- 
ily would  have  enabled  him  to  secure  all  the  land  he  needed, 
and  his  after  history  showed  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
he  should  adopt  such  measures  for  a  livelihood.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  and  connected  with  the  church  of  that  denomi- 
nation at  Basking  Ridge,  and  became  a  grantee,  with  other 
persons,  in  a  deed  to  the  trustees  of  that  church  for  a  lot 
for  the  ei*ection  of  a  building  for  worship  and  for  a  ceme- 
tery lot, 
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Bernard  Township  was  named  in  honor  of  Francis  Ber- 
nard, colonial  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
1756.  He  held  office  for  about  two  years,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Massachusetts  to  become  the  chief  ma{j;:istrate 
of  that  colony.  He  was  very  popular  in  New  Jersey  as  gov- 
ernor,  but  was  very  obnoxious  in  New  England.  Some 
doggerel  of  the  time  will  give  an  idea  of  the  poetry  of  the 
day  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Some  student  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege thus  sang  about  him : 

We  sing  great  George  upon  the  throne, 

And  Amherst,  great  in  arms  ; 
While  Bemardf  in  their  milder  forms, 

Makes  the  royal  virtues  known. 

A  New  England  poet  uses  a  different  note : 

And  if  such  men  are  by  God  appointed, 
The  Devil  might  be  the  Lord's  anointed. 

Not  many  representatives  of  the  old  families  who  origin- 
ally settled  in  Bernard  remain,  but  some  are  still  to  be 
found.  Several  of  these  original  families  are  represented 
by  residents  now  in  the  township,  not  of  the  original  name, 
but  descended  from  daughters  who  have  married  husbands 
of  different  patronymics  than  their  own. 

Just  below  Basking  Ridge  the  Passaic  reaches  Milling- 
ton,  a  small  village  stretching  on  both  sitles  of  the  stream 
with  its  larger  part  on  the  Morris  County  side.  Here  the 
river  assumes  a  character  not  found  anywhere  else  in  its 
Avhole  course.  It  has  forced  its  way  through  T^ng  Hill,  at 
Millington,  forming  a  gorge  of  various  depths  and  extend- 
ing for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Through  this  gorge  the 
stream  rushes  with  some  velocity.  The  ravine  is  steep- 
sided,  about  seventy-five  feet  wide  at  the  top,  lessening  quite 
gradually  in  width  before  reaching  the  bottom.     Although 
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tliif  sidos  art*  bu  stt't^p  yi^t  lliry  aiv  rnvennl  from  the  t(ip  to 
the  stream  beluw  with  a  tUivk  i;io\vth  of  trees  and  under- 
brasli* 

Sniiip  tIiooi4r*B  hav**  br^n  advamed  by  goiilogistB  as  to 
when  aiifl  hnw  tht*  river  aero]ni»lish(*d  the  fi*at  of  ereatiug 
ihm  p)r^e,  hut  their  examination  and  n^Kcareli  have  not 
enabled  them  to  determine  definitely  the  vexed  question. 
It  was  i^rnbably  dono  during  the  time  ^\hen  this  part  of 
New  Jersey  was  tovercd  wiih  a  heavy  iiiase  of  ice*  The 
waters^  of  the  upper  river  were  dammed  by  its  immense  ae- 
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enmulation,  and  in  their  efforts  to  escape  I  hey  brolie  through 
the  hill  and  Ihiis  ft^ruuMl  tin*  nnim*  fnr  tht*  |»asHa^e  uf  the 
water. 

A  bridge  of  muiie  artistic  ta8ti%  used  by  the  Passaic  and 
Delawart*  Railniad,  npans  tli**  river  near  Millinjj;:ton. 

Tlie  pure  air  and  beautiful  scenery  of  this  region  have  in- 
vitiHl  m*verul  sununer  visitoi*H  in  lueate  their  country  resi- 
dentes  here,  and  mure  will  8ure!y  fidhnv.  One*  of  ihe  most 
notable  of  these  residences  is  that  built  by  Frederick  Nish- 
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wish,  now  decoasecl.  ilr.  Nishwisli  was  a  man  of  jirom- 
inence  and  influence.  Ilis  power  was  nianifestf^l  in  public 
afTaii*s  and  in  political  circles.  Ilis  ener«i:y  was  felt  in  all 
matters  relating:  to  i>ublic  interests.  His  lumesty  com- 
manded universal  respect  and  inspirnl  confidence.  Ue  was 
the  inventor  of  an  improveil  harrow,  which  he  called  the 
"Acme,"  and  a  manufactory  of  this  useful  a<rri<*iiltural  im- 
plement was  established  by  him  at  this  villajre  some  years 
before  his  death  which  is  still  in  profitable  operation,  its 
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pn>ducts  beinji:  in  ^reat  demand  for  their  usefulness  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  Baptist  Church  of  some  antiquity  at  Milling- 
ton,  but  on  the  Somei-set  side,  which  is  an  influential  factor 
in  controlling  tlie  religious  sentiment  of  this  part  of  the 
State. 

After  leaving  Millington,  and  before  reaching  Union 
County,  there  are  some  named  localities  in  Somerset: 
Mount  Bethel,  Warrenville,  Coontown,  Smalleytown,  Mount 
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Tabor,  and  Union  Villag:e.  These  are  small  villages,  or 
hamlets,  of  inconsiderable  size  and  in  farming  districts. 
At  Mount  Bethel  is  another  Baptist  Church  and  at  Mount 
Tabor  a  Methodist,  with  a  numerous  congregation  and  very 
commodious  building. 

Somerset  County  was  named  probably  from  Somerset- 
shire in  England.  This  is  conjecture,  based  somewhat  on 
tradition  and  on  one  or  two  significant  facts  confirmatory 
of  this  tradition.  There  were  undoubtedly  some  early 
settlers  in  the  county  who  immigrated  from  Somersetshire. 
An  imaginative  resemblance  between  the  scenery  of  their 
former  home  and  that  found  in  their  new  abode,  or  per- 
haps a  desire  to  perpetuate  in  New  Jersey  a  name  left  in 
England,  led  them  to  call  that  new  home  Somerset.  It  can 
not  be  ascertained  when  Ihat  name  was  first  applied  to  any 
locality  in  New  Jersey.  It  was  not  probably  known  until 
the  creation  by  statute  of  the  counts.  The  first  mention  by 
.  the  colonial  liegislature  of  any  division  of  the  colony  into 
c(mnties  is  to  be  found  in  an  act  passed  November  13,  1675, 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  whole  province  held  in  Elizabeth- 
town;  but  that  mention  is  exceedingly  indefinite.  It  ap- 
pears in  this  manner  in  the  preamble  of  an  act : 

Having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  great  Change,  that  hath  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  Necessity  of  keeping  Courts  within  the  Province  as  also  the  Ne- 
cessity that  Courts  uf  Justice  be  maintained  and  upheld  amongst  us,  which  said 
Courts  may  go  under  the  denominations  of  County  Courts. 

Therefore  it  was  enacted : 

That  there  be  two  of  the  aforesaid  Courts  kept  in  the  year,  in  each  respective 
County,  viz. :  Bergen  and  the  adjacent  plantations  about  them,  to  be  a  County 
and  to  have  two  Courts  in  a  Year,  whose  Sessions  shall  be  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September;  Elizabethtown  and  Newark  to  make  a  County  and  have  two  Courts 
in  a  Year,  whose  Sessions  shall  be  the  first  Tuesday  in  March  and  third  Tuesday 
in  September  ;  Woodbridge  and  Piscataqua  to  be  a  County  and  to  have  two 
Courts,  the  first  of  them  the  third  Tuesday  in  March  and  the  second  Tuesday  in 
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September.     The  two  towns  of  Nevysink  to  make  a  Countj,  the  Sessions  to  be 
the  last  Tuesday  in  March  and  first  Tuesday  in  September. 

There  was  no  legislation  prior  to  this  time  relative  to 
the  creation  of  counties.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Legis- 
lature by  this  act  intended  to  set  apart  any  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  colony  for  the  purposes  of  a  county.  It  would 
have  been  exceedingly  difficult  at  that  time,  in  the  then  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  with  so  much  uninhabited  land, 
with  no  knowledge  of  what  might  be  taken  for  boundary 
lines,  to  have  defined  with  any  exactness  any  region  of 
country  for  the  creation  of  a  county.  But  at  a  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  East  Jersey  held  in  March,  1682,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,   four  counties   were  create<l,   their   boundaries 

very  imperfectly  described,  and 
their  powers  somewhat  de- 
fined. These  four  counties  were 
Bergen,  Essex,  MiddU^sex,  and 
Monmouth.  Middlesex  County 
was  thus  described  in  that  act: 

Middlesex  County  to  beg^in  from  the  part- 
ing line  between  Essex   County  and  Wood- 
bridge  line,  containing  Woodbridge  and  Pis- 
8EAL  OF  EAST  JERSEY.  cataway  and  all  the  Plantations  on  both  sides 

the  Raritan  River  as  far  as  Chesequake  Har- 
bor Eastward,  extending  South  West  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Province. 

This  description  is  most  indefinite,  but  a  s1^ih*<?  ^it  it  re- 
veals the  fact  that,  indefinite  as  it  is,  it  contains  much  more 
territory  than  is  now  found  in  the  modern  county.  It  is 
quoted  hei-e  because  Somerset  ('ounty,  when  erected,  was 
taken  from  Middlesex.  "  Chesequake''  Harbor  is  now  known 
as  Cheesequake,  a  small  stream  flowing  from  near  Jackson- 
ville, in  Mitldlesex  County,  into  Raritan  Bay,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Amboy. 

On  the  11th  day  of  May,  1G88,  the  Legislature  for  East 
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Jersey  met  at  Perth  Amboy.  The  third  act  passed  at  that  ses- 
sion was  one  which  erected  Somerset  County,  and  was  thus 
entitled :  "  An  act  for  dividing  the  County  of  Middlesex 
into  two  Counties."  The  preamble  which  recited  the  reasons 
for  passing  the  statute  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted : 

Forasmuch  as  the  uppermost  Part  of  Raritan  River  is  settled  by  persons  whom 
(sic)  in  their  Husbandry  and  manuring  their  land,  forced  upon  quite  different 
ways  and  methods  from  other  Farmers  and  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex because  of  the  frequent  Floods  that  carry  away  their  Fences  on  their 
Meadows  the  only  arable  land  they  have  and  so  by  consequence  their  interest  is 
divided  from  the  other  Inhabitants  of  said  County. 

It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the 

Said  uppermost  Part  of  the  Raritan  beginning"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bound 
Brook,   where  it  empties  itself  into  the   Raritan  River  and  to  run  up  the  said 
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Brook,  to  the  meeting  of  the  said  Bound  Brook  with  the  Green  Brook  and  from 
the  said  meeting,  to  run  upon  a  North  West  line  into  the  Hills,  and  upon  the 
South  West  side  of  the  Raritan  to  begin  at  a  small  Brook,  where  it  empties 
itself  into  the  Raritan,  about  seventy  chains  below  the  Bound  Brook  and  from 
thence  to  run  upon  a  South  West  line  to  the  uttermost  line  of  the  Province,  be 
divided  from  the  said  County  of  Middlesex  and  hereafter  to  be  deemed,  taken 
and  be  a  County  of  this  Province ;  and  that  the  same  County  be  called  the  County 
of  Somerset. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  at  the  time  this  act  was 
passed  to  have  located  the  boundaries  of  the  new  county; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  now.  Very  soon  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  further  laws  to  remedy  the  many  evils 
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caused  by  such  a  crude  method  of  le^slatiou.  There  is  no 
county  in  the  Ktate  which  has  been  the  obji^-t  of  kcj  many 
Ktatut<*s  of  the  I^^pslature  passcHl  for  the  purjMise  of  alter- 
ing:, chanj^inj:,  defining:,  and  settling:  its  boundaries  as 
Somers<^t.  It  was  not  until  1870  that  the  county's  b<»unda- 
ries  were  defined  and  it  be<*ame  finally  established  in  its 
present  territory  with  certain  defined  division  lines  be- 
tween it  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

For  twenty-five  year's  after  its  creation  Somerset  had  no 
inde|>endent  courts;  in  fact  it  had  no  entii-ely  indei>endent 
existence  as  a  municipality.  For  couHs  it  was  depeudent 
upon  Middlesex,  and  it  would  seem  also  that  it  had  no 
county  offices  of  its  own.  Certainly  ui>  to  1710  it  had  no 
townshij).  In  1093  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  several  counties  into  townships,  but  by  the 
same  act  it  was  enacted  that  ''  the  County  of  Somerset,  as 
it  is  already  bountled  by  a  former  act  of  Assembly,"  shall 
be  a  township.  There  are  now  nine  townships  in  the  coun- 
ty: Bri<lgewater,  HcHlminster,  Hernard,  Branchburg,  Hills- 
borough, Franklin,  Montgomery,  Warren,  and  North  Plain- 
field.  Of  these  Bernard  and  Warren  are  dirc^ctly  connwted 
with  the  Passaic,  which  fonns  the  boundary  line  between 
them  and  Mendham  and  Passaic  Townships  in  Mon-is. 

Somerset  County  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  cul- 
tured and  educated  people.  Early  in  its  historj*,  even  be- 
fore the  Kevolution,  many  families  of  this  class  were  num- 
bered among  its  inhabitants.  The  residence  of  Lord  Stir- 
ling, his  bounteous  hospitality,  and  his  charming  and  beau- 
tiful daughters  attracted  many  visitors.  Several  pur- 
chases of  land  in  different  i)arts  of  the  county  had  been  made 
by  wealthy  individuals,  and  some  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land had  been  induced  to  bei*ome  proprietors.  Among  these 
was  Lord  Neil  Campbell,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
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who  bought  an  extensive  tract  of  several  hundred  acres  on 
the  Raritan  and  settled  there  with  ninety-five  servants.  Two 
sons  of  Argyle,  John  and  Charles  Campbell,  and  a  cousin, 
Archibald  Campbell,  all  of  whom  had  participated  in  the 
attempt  to  seat  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  on  the 
throne  of  England,  fled  from  their  native  land  to  escape 
death,  and  settled  also  on  or  near  the  Karitan.  Each  Avas 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  followers  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber. William  Pinhorne,  at  one  time  governor  of  the  colony, 
was  also  a  purchaser,  but  he  never  resided  in  the  county. 
The  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  led,  probably  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  her  countrymen  in  Somerset,  to  invest  in  the 
purchase  of  land  in  that  cimnty.  Her  title  of  "  duchess  "  is 
still  attached  to  this  day,  by  the  old  inhabitants  in  its 
neighborhood,  to  the  land  she  bought. 

The  Frelinghuysen  family  has  been  and  is  now  prominent 
in  social  and  religious  circles.  The  Kev.  Theodorus  Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen,  the  first  of  the  name  known  in  New  Jersey, 
came  to  this  country  in  1720.  He  was  a  Dutch  Reformed 
minister,  educated  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  and  preached 
the  gospel  in  Somerset,  Middlesex,  and  Hunterdon  Counties. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  and  wealthy  mer- 
chant in  Holland,  and  was  a  marked  character  of  pro- 
nounced piety  and  great  intellectual  ability.  One  of  their 
grandsons,  Frederick  lYelinghuysen,  became  a  represent- 
ative in  the  Provincial  and  Continental  Congresses  and  a 
senator  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  NeAV  Jersey.  He 
was  a  captain  of  artillery  early  in  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  before  its  close.  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  an<l  Mon- 
mouth, and  other  great  conflicts.  Another  grandson,  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen,  was  eminent  in  church  and  State.  He 
was  licensed  as  a  lawyer  early  in  life,  was  appointed  attor- 
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ney-general  of  the  State,  and  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench,  which  he  declined.  He  became  United 
States  senator  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for 
Vice-President  with  Henrj'  Clay  as  President.  Later  in  life 
he  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  of  New 
York  and  subsequently  was  president  of  Rutgers  College. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
held  the  same  executive  office  in  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  the  Tract  Society,  and  the  Temperance  Union. 

Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen 
was  the  grandson  of  General 
Frederick  Frelinghuysen  and 
the  nephew  of  the  senator,  by 
whom  he  Avas  adopted  when 
only  three  years  old.  He  also 
was  licensed  as  a  lawyer,  and 
practiced  his  profession  at 
Newark.  He  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  State, 
became  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Congress,  as  it  was  called,  then 
United  States  senator,  and 
finally  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Arthur.  Represent- 
atives of  this  family  are  still  to  be  found  in  Somerset  and 
elsewhere.  Three  sons  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  are 
living,  two  of  whom  are  lawyers:  Frederick,  now  president 
of  the  Howard  Savings  Institution  at  Newark,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  character  in 
the  State;  George,  a  successful  lawyer  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York  City;  and  Theodore,  treasurer  of  the 
Coates  &  Co.'s  thread  business  in  New  York  City. 

Other  families  also  prominent  in  social  life,  in  ecclesias- 
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tical  and  political  circles,  are  still  represented  in  Somerset 
County.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  those  bearing  the 
names  of  Dumont,  Elmendorf,  Vanderveer,  Veghte,  Stelle, 
Gaston,  Bergen,  Nevius,  Vroom,  Voorhees,  Schenck,  and 
Wyckoff. 

In  1876  two  members  of  the  Smith  family,  Abraham 
Smith  and  Peter  Z.  Smith,  resident  in  Bernard  Township, 
in  connection  with  some  other  members  of  that  largely  scat- 
tered and  very  numerous  family  knoAvn  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  formed  an  association  called  "  The  Smith  Family 
and  Friends  Keunion."  Since 
that  time  these  "  reunions  "  have 
been  regularly  held  on  the  Smith 
farm  in  Berniird  ToAvnship,  near 
Peapack.  This  association  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  estimated  that  ten 
thousand  Smiths  haA^e  attended 
at  one  of  these  meetings. 

Somerset  County  at  one  time 
incorporated  within  its  bounds 
New   Brunswick  and   Princeton 

and  a  large  part  of  Middlesex  County.  Then  the  Stockton 
family  were  resident  at  Princeton,  so  that  Richard  Stock- 
ton, the  signer,  can  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  Somerset. 

Several  men  distinguished  in  the  colonial  history  of  New 
Jersey  were  either  residents  in  Somerset  or  largely  inter- 
ested in  its  affairs.  Among  these  was  Peter  Sonmans,  a 
Hollander,  who  went  to  England  under  William  and  Mary, 
and  came  from  there  to  this  countrj',  settling  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  for  many  years  surveyor-general  of  tlie  province, 
became  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  was  one 
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of  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ordinance  for  a  "  High " 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  purchased  land  in  Somerset  Coun- 
ty, and,  although  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  do- 
nated valuable  tracts  to  aid  in  erecting  both  a  Presbyte- 
rian and  a  Heformed  Dutch  Church. 

(larven  I^wrie  was  also  prominent  in  Colonial  historj'. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  London  before  he  became  interested 
in  tlie  new  world.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Edward  Byllinge,  an  original  proprietor  of  West  Jersey. 


AMSTEHDAM,   HOLLAND. 


William  Penn  and  Nicholas  Lucas  were  associated  with 
him  in  this  trust.  He  succeeded  Thomas  Kudyard  as  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  He  brought  with  him  a  new  code  of 
laws  called  the  ''  Fundamental  Constituti(m."  This  code 
was  considered  at  the  time  as  superior  to  the  far  famed 
"  Concessions  "  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  put  into  operation.  It  is  quite  doubtful 
wiiether  Lawrie  was  its  author,  as  he  was  not  supposed  to 
have  possessed  the  ability  to  have  prepared  so  excellent  a 
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system.  He  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Lord  Neil  Campbell, 
who  succeeded  him  as  j^overnor.  Like  his  successor,  he 
owned  land  in  Somerset. 

The  Van  Nest  family  at  one  time  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  the  county.  It  had  been  exceedingly  useful  in 
public  affairs  in  Holland,  especially  during  the  time  of  Will- 
iam the  Silent.    One  of  the  name  became  attached  to  the 

Court  of  Philip  II  as  his  private 
secretary  while  the  great  stadt- 
holder  was  carrying  on  his 
terrible  struggle  for  freedom 
and  religious  toleration  with 
the  Spanish  tyrant.  He  then  became  acquainted  with  all 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  monarch.  Philip  was  a  most 
voluminous  writer,  scratching  in  his  miserable  chirography, 
on  the  margins  of  every  state  paper  or  other  document  com- 
ing into  his  hands,  notes  and  annotations,  generally  of  the 
most  frivolous  character. 

Van  Nest  copied  at  night  every  thing  which  came  under 
his  notice  during  the  daytime,  and  transmitted  his  work  to 
William,  who  in  this  manner  was  enabled  to  thwart  many 
of    the    plans    of    his    antagonist. 

Strange  to  say,  after  many  years  of     yy    ^^         y      . 
this  wonderful  activity  on  his  part    ^\jfo3^C^^^ 
Van  Nest  escaped  from  Spain  and     </  ^y 

returned  to  Holland.     Another  of 

the  family  was  in  command  as  vice-admiral  with  Admiral 
de  Kuyter  in  one  of  those  terrific  sea  engagements  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  which  added  so  much  renown  to  the 
sea  "  beggars  "  of  Holland. 

The  first  Van  Nest  in  America  came  here  in  1647,  and 
settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  was  then  called. 
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His  name  was  Peter,  and  he  was  the  ancestor  of  all  of  his 
patronymic  in  this  country.  About  thirty  years  afterward 
an  immigrant  of  the  same  name,  probably  his  son,  came  to 
Somerset  and  settled  on  the  Karitan  River. 

The  presence  of  so  many  names  in  the  records  of  the  coun- 
ty denote  that  its  population  has  been  derived  from  nmny 
sources;  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  English  patronymics  are  most 
numerous,  but  other  names  are  found,  evincing  that  then*  is 
a  strain  of  other  blood  from  other  sources. 

The  Rev.   Mr.   McCrea,   the  father  of  the   unfortunate 

Jane  McCrea,  was  at  one  time 
pastor  of  a  church  at  I^imington. 
The  house  in  which  he  resided 
was  still  standing  a  few  years 
ago. 

Somerset  is  not  without  its 
Revolutionary  memories.  It  gave 
many  distinguished  men  to  the 
Councils  and  to  the  army  of  the 
country  in  that  time  when  men 
W(»re  neiMled.  B(»sides  General 
FrelinghuyscHi  and  Lord  Stirling, 
already  noticed,  Ilendrick  Fisher,  John  Mehelm,  John  Bay- 
ard, Peter  D.  Vroom,  and  others  were  among  the  officers 
from  Somerset  who  were  honorably  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  during  the  war. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Somerset  County 
were  true  to  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  and  did 
not  fail  in  showing  their  i)atriotism  by  their  services  in  the 
field,  by  their  sufferings  from  the  i)resence  of  the  patriot 
army,  and  from  the  inroads  made  by  the  enemy  while  they 
were  near  and  at  New  Brunswick.  In  the  winter  of  1778 
and   1779   the  Revolutionary  Army  was  encamped   near 
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Somerville  and  Washington  occupied  the  Wallace  house 
at  that  place  as  his  headquarters.  This  house  is  still  stand- 
ing, in  most  excellent  condition,  having  been  bought  by 
'^  The  Revolutionary  Memorial  Society  of  New  Jersey,"  a 
patriotic  association  of  ladies^  and  gentlemen  formed  in 
1897  under  the  leadership  of  General  Richard  F.  Stevens, 
who  is  still  its  president.  The  Wallace  house  is  so  called 
because  it  was  built  by  William  Wallace,  a  merchant,  of 
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New  York,  who  inherited  the  land  upon  which  it  was  built 
from  his  father,  John  Wallace,  who  bought  the  property  in 
1775  from  the  Itev.  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Ilardenburgh.  Peter  Van 
Nest,  already  mentioned,  had  imrcliased,  in  1693,  a  larger 
tract  of  which  the  land  sold  to  John  Wallace  formed  part. 
The  house  at  the  time  of  its  erection  was  deemed  to  be  the 
most  elegant  edifice  in  Somerset.  It  certainly  was  erected 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  as  its  present  condition 
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fully  proves.  It  is  a  two-story  frame  dwellinjx,  witli  a  wide 
hall  passing:  throii«::li  its  center,  with  two  rooms  on  each 
side.  One  of  these,  in  the  front,  Avas  occupied  by  Washins:- 
ton  as  a  parlor,  and  that  in  its  rear  for  a  bed  chamber,  the 
front  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  being  used  as  a  re- 
ception room.  The  house  is  built  on  a  massive  stone  founda- 
tion, with  thick  oak-hewn  timbers  and  large  chimneys.  The 
hall  is  entered  through  a  wide  double  door,  on  which  is  the 
old  fashioned  brass  knocker.  Several  small  buildings  near 
the  mansion  were  once  the  slave  quarters,  but  they  have  now 
disappeared. 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  dwelling  stood  a  superb  live 
oak  tree,  eight  feet  in  dhimeter,  the  largest  of  its  kind  and, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  in  AuKM'ica.  Beneath  it,  in  its  shade, 
whenever  the  weather  permitted,  "  T^dy  "  Washington  was 
fond  of  sitting  with  her  book  and  work.  From  this  house 
were  issued  all  the  general  orders  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  winter  of  1778-79  and  spring  of  1779  and  dated 
"Head  Quarters,  Middlebrook."  Uere,  too,  Washington 
planned  one  or  two  important  campaigns. 

Booms  in  the  building  have  been  surrendered  to  several 
local  loyal  societies  which  have  ornamented  them  with 
patriotic  designs  and  many  mementoes  of  Revolution- 
ary times.  The  grounds  have  been  put  in  excellent  order, 
and  with  the  beautiful  trees  found  there,  and  the  many 
memories  clustering  around  th(»  house,  invite  all  lovers  of 
their  country  to  become  pilgrims  to  this  reminder  of  the 
virtues  and  services  of  the  great  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
American  independence. 
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ENDTIAM,  near  which  locality  the  Passaic  River 
rises,  is  a  beautiful,  thriving  village  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  5[orris  County,  immediately 
adjoining  Somerset.  It  is  placed  on  a  command- 
ing position,  some  six  hundred  feet  above  mean  tide.  The 
township,  also  called  Mendham,  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
county,  containing  14,704  acres.  Its  land  is  mostly  hilly, 
some  of  it  being  almost  mountainous.  A  small  extent  of 
its  surface  near  the  source  of  the  Passaic  is  marshy,  but  all 
the  rest  of  it  is  free  from  swamp.  Many  streams  drain  the 
whole  county,  and  springs  of  pure,  fresh  water  are  found  in 
almost  any  direction.  The  brooks  which  flow  over  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  township  add  their  waters  to  the  Raritan; 
those  from  the  eastern  side  empty  into  the  Passaic.  The 
soil,  as  a  general  rule,  is  fertile,  and  ahuost  any  product  of 
the  temperate  zone  can  be  raised  at  any  point  within  its 
borders.  It  was  established  as  a  township  in  1749,  being 
among  the  earliest  to  be  formed.  The  north  branch  of  the 
Raritan  rises  only  a  short  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Passaic,  but  the  two  rivers  diverge  immediately  after  leav-- 
ing  their  natal  springs. 

When  and  by  whom  Mendham  was  first  settled  cannot  be 
definitely  ascertained.  It  is  quite  difficult  for  those  who  live 
at  the  present  time,  enjoying  the  comforts  and  often  the 
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luxuries  of  modern  life,  to  understand  or  appreciate  tbe  in- 
ducements which  led  the  first  white  man  to  select  an  un- 
broken wilderness  as  a  dwelling  place  for  himself  and  his 
family.     Even  the  impulse  which  drove  those  who  sought 
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refuge  from  religious  persecution  is  not  always  nor  ever, 
perhaps,  properly  estimated.  This  impulse  did  not  send  the 
first  settlers  to  Mendham,  and  it  is  a  matter  really  of  con- 
jecture as  to  what  was  the  impelling  force  which  sent  the 
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first  immigrants  thither.  That  part  of  the  country  where 
Mendham  is  situated  is  remarkably  well  watered.  Numer- 
ous streams  run  over  it  into  both  the  Passaic  and  Raritan. 
The  trapper  and  hunter  may  have  found  peltry  and  game 
in  abundance  in  the  forests  and  waters  of  this  region  when 
there  were  no  settlements  to  disturb  the  solitude  or  to 
frighten  away  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  alert  and 
quick-eyed  Anglo-Saxon,  ever  since  he  has  been  known  to 
histor>%  has  been  fond  of  adventure,  eager  to  explore  other 
lands  than  his  own,  sometimes  not  over  honest  nor  careful 
to  regard  the  rights  of  others  in  the  possession  of  country 
and  home,  and  never  has  he  more  manifested  his  restless 
energy  than  in  his  migrations  in  this  w<^tern  continent. 
Perhaps  the  fertile  soil,  the  pure  air,  the  healthful  climate 
may  have  induced  immigration  to  the  beautiful  mountain 
land.  The  trapper  and  the  hunter  never  kept  written  rec- 
ords of  their  genealogy,  of  their  race,  or  lineage,  nor  noted 
upon  tlie  written  page  the  births  of  tlieir  children,  the  mar- 
riages of  their  maidens,  the  death  of  their  ancestors.  They 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  vital  statistics;  the 
stern  realities  of  their  rude  life,  of  their  present  wants, 
simple  though  they  might  be,  w^ere  the  objects  of  their  con- 
sideration. The  warlike  Anglo-Saxon  carved  his  record  with 
his  sword,  so  the  brave  men  who  went  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  helped  found  an  empire  of  freemen  have  given  no 
information  of  who  they  were,  what  was  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  or  what  was  their  race  or  lineage. 

The  earliest  date  which  can  be  established  by  any  record 
is  about  1738,  and  the  first  settler  known  by  name  was 
James  Wills,  who  bought  land  at  Ralstonville  from  the  Pro- 
prietors. He  was  succeeded  by  some  Scotch  and  Irish 
Protestants,  who  erected  a  log  church  near  Indian  Brook, 
which  flows  into  the  Karitan,  west  of  the  village.     In  1740 
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(In*  ]>(i[iiih]tirin  lisul  lnr*(ely  niriT*a8*^d,  ainoiif;;  wlioiii  were 
fijuinl  fainilioH  nanii^d  Cuok,  Bpiii*1i,  Baldwin,  Th(imiJH(m* 
(Nnnlict,  ('«Mi|H*!%  Wii  k,  LonH%  Tarv,  Kmitli,  Drnl,  Clarkj  and 
Hmvrll. 

Jamps  Pit  tun 'h  name  nppears  there  in  1740.  He  wag  a 
son  of  the  James  Pitnt*y  wlio  ijs  ^p<>ken  of  as  being  in  pcia- 
seSBioE  of  some  land  in  fc^oniei'^et  Oniiity  on  the  east  Fide 

of  the  north  brunch  of 
Dead  Kiver,  He  became 
a  larf4:e  landowner  in 
an<l  near  Mendhaai,  A 
farm  one<^  owned  by  hint, 
I  let  ween  M  e  n  <l  ha  m  and 
Brookside,  is  still  in  the 
family,  being  mnv  the 
property  of  the  Hon. 
Hnnry  (\  Pitney,  vmv  of 
til**  vi(*(*HdianrtdlorK  of 
New  JiMKey  and  now  re- 
Hiding  at  MorriHtown* 
JameH  Pitney's*  bmthert 
Jonathan,  also  s**ttled 
at  ^lendham.  I'roin  the^e 
lw{i  broth  <^rK  are  de- 
weended  tlie  large  and  re- 
HjM*r table  Pitney  familii*» 
in  ihtrri^?.  Thi'  vite-ehanLellor  has  thi-ee  Ron^,  lawyers, 
one  of  whom  ha^  recently  been  appointed  an  asHoelate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Ocnirt  of  New  Jei-sey;  another  is  a 
civil  enginper. 

The  uann  s  of  Axtell  and  L^isee  appear  among  the  early 
settlers  nr  t^otm  after  they  cam*^  H  the  nann^^i  of  the  tirst 
i-ecorded  Ln habitants  are  any  indkation  of  tUe  locality  from 
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whence  thoy  came,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  familie^s  in  Essex  County  would  conclude  that 
they  undoubtedly  migrated  from  that  county.  They  were, 
however,  all  of  English  origin.  At  the  present  time  the 
names  prominent  in  Mendham  are  Losee,  Phoenix,  Gara- 
brant,  Quimby,  Sutton,  Bockoven,  Oliver,  Drake,  Menagh, 
Thompson,  Stiger,  Nesbitt,  and  Cooper.  The  names  of  Ax- 
tell,  Mcllraith,  Dod,  Sanders,  Pitney,  Stevens,  Riggs,  and 
Marsh,  once  prominent  here,  have  now  few,  if  any,  repre- 
sentatives. The  Axtell  family  were  once  quite  numerous, 
but  they  have  disappeared  from  this  locality.  A  member 
of  it,  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Axtell,  a  lawyer  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  State  T^egislature  from  Morris  County,  re- 
sides at  JForristown,  and  others  are  found  scattered  over 
the  country. 

Stephen  Dod,  a  remarkable  mechanic  and  mathematician, 
was  the  ancestor  of  several  distinguished  clergymen,  one 
of  whom  was  a  professor  in  Princeton  College.  He  himself 
was  a  descendant  of  Daniel  Dod,  one  of  the  first  immigrants 
from  Connecticut  to  Newark. 

After  leaving  Mendham,  and  before  reaching  Union  Coun- 
ty, several  small  villages  in  Morris  County  are  included 
within  the  range  of  the  Passaic  Valley:  Brookside,  once 
called  Water  Street,  and  Washington  Corners  in  Mendham 
Township;  Logansville,  Green  Village,  White  Bridge,  Pleas- 
ant Plains,  Pleasantville,  Green  Village,  Long  Hill,  Meyers- 
ville,  Stirling,  and  Gillette  in  Passaic  Township.  Stirling 
and  Gillette  are  new  localities;  the  others  are  of  some  an- 
tiquity. The  Passaic  and  Delaware  Railroad  passes 
through  or  very  near  Gillette  and  Stirling.  This  fact  and 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  have  induced  specu- 
lators to  purchase  many  tracts  of  land  on  the  line  of  this 
railroad  in  the  hope  of  securing  immigration  of  summer 
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residents  and  permanent  settlers.  At  Stirlini>:  the  land  has 
been  mapped  and  laid  out  into  city  buildinji;  lots.  Silk 
mills  have  been  established  and  a  population  of  about  900 
have  been  gatherc^l  here.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities:  many  Italians,  some 
Armenians,  and  a  few  Swedes.  The  other  localities  are 
small  villages,  hamlets,  insignificant  centers  of  agricul- 
tural interests,  with  no  manufactures. 

With  some  very  few  exceptions  there 
are  no  representatives  of  old  families 
in  this  region.  A  verj^  distinguished 
Morris  County  famil^^  was  found  at  New 
Vernon  before  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, one  of  whom,  perhaps  more,  served 
in  the  patriot  army.  This  family  was  of 
the  Lindsley  race,  descended  from  Fran- 
cis Linle,  one  of  the  fii'st  settlers  of  New- 
ark in  1666,  and  whose  descendants  are 
scattered  in  different  i^arts  of  the  coun- 
try. Eleazar  Lindsley,  one  of  this  fam- 
ily, became  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army.  He  is  represented  to-day  by 
many  descendants  in  Morris  County  and 
elsewhere.  Philip  Lindsley  is  another 
of  the  same  blood,  who  made  himself 
distinguished,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  a  theologian  and  college  and  seminary  professor. 
He  wiis  born  at  New  Vernon  in  1780,  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1804,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1810,  became 
a  tutor  and  i)rofessor  in  his  alma  mater,  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent, refused  the  position  of  president,  and  finally  ac- 
cepted the  chancellorship  of  the  LTniversity  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  after  three  tinies  refusing  the  proffered  honor.    His 
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son,  John  Berrien  Lindsley,  has  secured  distinction  as  a 
physician,  and  became  the  successor  of  his  father  as  chan- 
cellor. He  held  the  position  from  1855  to  1870,  with  great 
credit  for  his  admirable  performance  of  its  duties.  He  and 
his  father  were  both  voluminous  authors,  he  writing  upon 
meilical  and  germane  subjects  and  his  father  on  theological 
themes.  A  grandson  of  Philip  Lindsley  bearing  the  same 
name  is  now  a  distinguisheil  lawyer  at  Dallas,  Tex.  Oscar 
Lindsley,  who  recently  died  at  Pleasantville,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family,  as  is  also  J.  Frank  Lindskn-,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Morris  Couniy  Chronicle,  an  able  and 
successful  newspaper  published  at  Morristown. 

(iillette  is  a  small  hamlet  where  are  several  summer  resi- 
dences. The  name  of  Long  Hill  can  hardJy  be  given  to  any 
certain  locality,  although  there  is  a  postoilrtce  called  by  that 
name,  near  Meyersville,  affording  postal  facilities  for  the 
region  adjacent.  But  what  is  known  as  Long  Hill  is  an  ele- 
vation, in  some  points  nearly  500  feet  above  the  tide,  ex- 
tending from  Chatham  for  ten  miles  and  ending  in  Somer- 
set County.  Although  no  village  nor  hamlet  exists  which 
can  be  called  Long  Hill,  yet  there  has  been  (juite  a  numer- 
ous i)opulation,  mostly  agricultural  in  its  character,  living 
for  the  last  century  and  more  on  farms  in  and  about  this 
elevation.  Among  this  population  were  several  families  of 
historical  fame.  A  reference  to  only  one  or  two  of  these 
can  be  made.  Kev.  James  Caldwell,  the  well  known  chap- 
lain and  quartermaster  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  be- 
longed to  one  of  these.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
Revolution  and  was  a  participant  in  many  battles,  not  only 
as  chaplain,  but  as  an  actual  combatant.  His  courage  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  "  1  ighting  Parson."  At  Springtield 
he  showed  the  greatest  intrepidity,  mingling  in  the  thickest 
of  the  contest,  and  encouraging  the  soldiers  by  voice  and 
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example.  At  a  critical  moment  when  the  cartridges  were 
exhausted  he  rushed  into  the  church,  near  at  hand,  gathered 
up  the  hymn  books,  and  gave  them  to  the  men  with  the  ex- 
clamation "  Give  them  Watts,  boys!  "  Many  amusing  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  him  and  of  his  ready  answers.     It  was 
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MONUMENT    ERECTED    BY    THE    SONS    OF   THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION    AND 

DEDICATED   TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    THE    PATRIOTS   WHO 

FELL   AT   SPRINGFIELD,    JUNE    23,    1780. 


at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Springfiehl  that  his  wife,  while 
standing  in  a  h<Mise  at  Connecticut  Farms,  with  a  babe  in 
her  arms  watching  the  British  Army  as  it  passed  by,  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  soldier  in  the  invading  ranks.  He 
himself  was  murdered,  in  1781,  by  a  drunken  soldier  near 
Elizabethtown.     He  was  greatly  respected  by  the  officers  in 
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the  patriot  army  and  beloved  by  the  men.  His  murderer 
was  promptly  tried  and  as  promptly  executed.  His  virtues 
and  patriotism  have  been  the  theme  of  many  poets  and  ora- 
tors since  his  time,  and  his  name  will  ever  be  spoken  with 
reverence  by  all  Jerseymen.  His  own  immediate  descend- 
ants were  numerous,  nine  sons  and  daugliters  having  been 
born  to  him  before  his  brutal  murder.  These  children  were 
all  provided  for  immediately  after  his  death.  Afterward 
they  became  leaders  in  society  in  one  direction  or  another. 
The  daughters  were  well  married,  one  son  was  carried  to 
France  by  Lafayette,  two  became  emplojes  in  governmental 
departments,  and  one  was  a  ju<lge  of  the  county  courts  in 
Gloucester  (bounty.  A  lineal  descendant,  a  great-grandson, 
Noel  Hobertson  Park,  is  now  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  claiming 
eligibility  for  membership  by  his  descent  from  this  distin- 
guished ancestor.  In  the  graveyard  of  the*  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Elizabeth  is  a  monuuu^nt  with  this  in- 
scription: 

Tliis  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  tlie  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the 
pious  and  fervent  Christian,  the  zealous  and  faithful  minister,  the  eloquent 
preacher,  and  a  prominent  leader  amongst  the  worthies  who  secured  the  inde|>end- 
ence  of  his  country.  His  name  will  be  cherished  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State 
as  long  as  virtue  is  esteemed  and  patriotism  is  honored. 

The  Ludlow  family  was  once  prominent  in  this  section 
of  Morris  County.  Cornelius  and  Benjamin  were  conspicu- 
ous during  the  Revolutionary  times,  and  foremost  in  the 
politics  of  their  day.  Benjamin  became  a  major-general 
in  the  patriot  army.  One  of  their  descendants,  (^leorge  IT. 
Ludlow,  was  at  one  time  clerk  of  the  County  of  Morris,  and 
then  became  its  sheriff.  Another,  George  C.  Ludlow,  was 
governor  of  the  State  for  one  term  and  afterwanl  an  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Other  families  of  note  were  settled  along  Long  Hill, 
bearing  the  names  of  Runyon,  Carle,  Little  (Littell),  Con- 
net,  Moore,  Badgley,  Baker,  Elmer,  and  others.  Very  few 
of  these  are  to-day  represented  by  actual  residents. 

Meyei-sville  was  originally  settlefl  by  Germans,  who  es- 
tablished here  a  Lutheran  Church.  These  sturdy  men  have 
become  entirely  Americanized,  although  retaining  many 
customs  of  their  forefathers  and  clinging  to  their  beloved 
church.  The  Campfield  family  origin- 
ated, so  far  as  Morris  County  is  con- 
cerned, at  New  Vernon,  once  called 
South  Hanover.  The  first  of  the  name 
was  Abraham,  who  settled  here  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  an  active, 
intelligent  citizen,  conducting  an  iron 
manufactory  in  connection  with  a  coun- 
try store,  sending  pack-hoi'ses  to  the 
mines  near  Dover,  and  thus  bringing  the 
needed  material  to  his  blacksmith  shop. 
His  descendants  removed  to  Morristown 
and  added  their  influence  to  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  that  locality. 

The  people  of  Passaic  Township  early 
provided  religious  appliances  for  their 
own  benefit  and  for  their  families  and 
neighbors.  Besides  those  at  Millington,  Stirling,  and 
Meyersville,  Methodist  Churches  have  been  established  at 
Pleasant  Plains  and  Gn^en  Village  and  a  Presbyterian  at 
New  Vernon. 

Passaic  Township  has  some  lievolutionary  reminiscences. 
In  1780-81  the  patriot  army  was  encamped  in  Morris  Coun- 
ty, a  large  part  of  it  being  located  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  township,  where  the  soldiers  built  huts 
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for  their  accommodation.  An  abundance  of  chestnut  trees 
grew  in  the  locality  and  these  were  used  for  the  erection  of 
these  huts,  which  were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  winter,  however,  was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known  in 
the  county  and  the  men  suffered  severely.  In  addition  to 
the  cold  there  was  a  lack  of  clothing  and  food,  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  sufferers  was  severely  tried.  They  were 
true,  however,  to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  and  did 
not  murmur. 

The  Wick  house,  celebrated  in  Revolutionary  history,  is 
situated  in  this  township.  It  is  still  standing,  in  good 
preservation,  on  the  road  from  ilendham  to  what  was 
known  a  few  years  ago  as  Host's  Corners.  Its  architecture 
is  of  a  style  well  known  at  the  time  of  its  erection — long, 
low,  one  story  and  a  half  in  height,  with  a  narrow  hall  pass- 
ing through  the  center  of  the  dwelling  and  two  rooms  on 
each  side.  It  was  in  one  of  these  roonis  that  Tempe  Wick 
secreted  her  pet  horse  to  save  it  from  being  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  army. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE    GREAT    SWAMP — PASSAIC    LAKE 


DN  THE  southeastern  part  of  Passaic  Township  is  a 
large  extent  of  country  called  the  Great  Swamp, 
coniprisini!;  many  thousands  of  acres.  It  borders 
directly  upon  the  river  and  ext(*nds  quite  a  distance 
into  the  country.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  as  level  as  a 
parlor  Hoor  and  not  a  stone  of  any  considerable  size  can  be 
found  anywhere  on  its  surface.  Undoubtedly  an  extensive 
swamp  once  existed  at  this  spot,  having  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  marsh.  But  the  ground  has  now  become  hardened, 
houses  are  built  upon  it,  roads  run  across  it,  every  acre  of  it 
can  be  cultivated,  and  all  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone  can  be  grown  in  its  fruitful  soil.  This  Great  Swamp 
was  probably  at  one  time  part  of  the  bed  of  the  immense 
lake  to  which  some  reference  has  already  been  made.  This 
imaginary  body  of  water  has  received  from  New  Jersey 
geologists  the  name  of  the  "  Passaic  Lake."  Several  theories 
have  been  advanced  by  scientific  men  as  to  its  origin,  nature, 
and  final  obliteration.  Whether  such  a  body  of  water  did 
ever  actually  exist  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  Pro- 
fessor George  H.  Cook,  for  many  years  State  geologist  of 
New  Jersey,  first  noticed,  in  1880,  the  apparent  former  ex- 
istence of  a  large  body  of  fresh  water.  lie  flxeil  its  date 
during  the  latter  ice  age,  when,  as  was  supposed,  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  State  was  covered  with  ice.     He 
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did  not  seem  willing  to  place  himself  on  record  as  certain- 
ly assuming  that  a  lake  was  once  located  whore  he  be- 
lieved that  it  might  have  existed.  Since  his  time  there  has 
been  much  speculation  about  "  Lake  Passaic,"  as  it  was 
named  by  him,  and  several  State  geologists  have  referred  to 
it  in  their  annual  reports.  But  no  one  has  been  bold  enough 
to  assert  definitely  that  the  lake  was  ever  an  established 
fact.  A  careful  examination,  however,  of  the  evidences 
which  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  by  geologists  will 
demonstrate  almost  to  a  certainty  that  such  a  lake,  or  sub- 
stantially one  like  it,  did  once  actually  exist.  Its  possible 
boundaries,  its  wave-beaten  banks,  other  shore  features,  and 
some  present  visible  and  recognized  facts  have  been  col- 
lected which  have  induce<l  geologists  to  pronounce  favor- 
ably for  Professor  Cook's  theory.  The  evidences  given  by 
him  of  that  theory  can  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words. 
After  stating  the  probable  extent  of  this  glacial  lake  he 
says: 

The  upper  portion  of  the  terminal  moraine  from  Morris  Plains  to  Summit  has 
been  modified  by  the  action  of  water  and  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  long  and 
broad  level-topped  bank,  dividing  the  valley  on  a  northwest  and  southeast  line. 
The  upper  level,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  moraine  in  the  Morris  Plains,  and 
the  level  from  Morristown  to  Madison,  have  a  mean  elevation  above  tide  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.  It  is  recognized  in  the  fiat-topped  hills  northeast 
of  Boonton  and  south  of  Montville,  in  the  beautiful  terrace  cut  by  the  Boonton 
branch  railroad,  north  of  Montville,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  highlands  at 
the  west  border  of  Pompton  Plains.  It  has  been  traced  aroimd  the  mountain  to 
Bloomingdale ;  the  sand  hills  near  the  rubl)er  works  are  near  the  same  height, 
and  they  are,  probably,  part  of  the  same  formation.  The  high  terrace  near  the 
Pond  Reformed  Church  and  Oakland,  in  Bergen  County,  is  also  nearly  as  high 
and  may  belong  to  it.  On  the  Second  Mountain,  two  miles  southeast  of  Pompton 
Furnace,  and  at  Upper  Preakness  it  has  a  mean  elevation  of  340  to  360  feet . 
There  are  indistinctly  defined  levels  at  the  same  elevation  at  Cedar  Grove,  at 
Caldwell,  and  at  Centreville,  in  £ssex  County.  These  latter  are  also  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Second  Mountain.     Terraces   have  been  observed   at  the 
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The  top  of  the  terminal  moraine  was  levelled  off,  and  a  part  of  its  material  was 
carried  southward  and  silted  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake  where  are  now  the 
Great  Swamp  and  the  Dead  River  flats.  The  gaps  through  the  trap-rock  range 
at  Paterson  and  Little  Falls  were  filled  with  drift  by  the  glacier.  The  excava- 
tion of  these  drift-filled  gaps  began  as  it  disappeared,  and  the  outlet  again  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  old  channel  into  the  red  sandstone  country  on  the  east. 
The  upper  terrace  is  most  plainly  marked  on  the  surrounding  hill  and  mountain 
sides.  It  was  on  the  broad,  pebbly  shore  of  a  lake,  into  which  poured  torrents 
of  water  from  the  neighboring  hills,  carrying  cobble  stones  and  bowlders  into  it 
and  depositing  them  so  confusedly  together  as  in  places  to  resemble  a  glacial 
deposit.  The  accumulations  of  drift  at  Bemardsville  and  Basking  Ridge  may 
have  come  in  that  way.  The  lower  level-topped  hills  mark  the  more  quiet 
waters  as  they  subsided  and  shrunk  into  narrower  limits.  Pompton  Plains  and 
the  flats  along  the  Passaic  and  Whippany  Rivers  mark  their  further  contraction 
into  irregular-shaped  ponds  within  the  bounds  of  the  old  lake  basin.  The  erosion 
through  the  drift  at  Little  Falls  was  probably  the  gradual  wear  of  the  Terrace 
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epoch  until  the  hard  trap-rock  reef  was  reached.  At  that  level  the  drainage 
stopped.  The  stone  work  of  excavation  through  this  barrier  and  the  recession  of 
the  falls  have  been  in  progress  since  that  time,  and  a  gorge  three  hundred  feet 
wide  at  the  east,  narrowing  westward  to  the  falls,  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  feet  deep,  has  been  cut  back  about  six  hundred  feet  in  the  rock. 


According  to  Professor  Cook's  theory  "  Passaic  Lake '' 
included  within  its  bounds  a  large  part  of  Somerset  County 
and  extended  nortliward  to  the  boundary  line  of  New  York, 
iuvolving  portiousj  of  Essex,  Union,  Morris,  and  Fassaic 
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Counties  and  some  of  Bergen.  In  1892  the  subject  was 
aj^ain  taken  up  by  Mr.  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  assistant  ideolo- 
gist, in  the  State  geologist's  annual  report.  It  was,  how- 
ever, more  fully  examined  and  explained  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Kuemmel  (Kiimel)  in  the  report  of  1893.  Ilis  statements  of 
the  various  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  this  glacial 
lake  are  exhaustive  and  very  convincing.  In  connection 
with  the  last  named  report  a  map  was  published  which  rep- 
resented the  area  supposed  to  be  covered  by  this  body  of 
water.  This  map  exhibits  the  various  shore  lines,  with  in- 
dentations, bays,  deltas,  and  many  islands  which  it  is  be- 
lieved were  located  within  the  bounds  of  the  lake. 

The  presence  of  the  lowlands  along  Dead  River,  the  Great 

Swamp  in  Passaic  Town- 
ship, the  Black,  Troy,  and 
L(»o  Meadows,  the  Hatfield 
Swamp,  the  Great  Piece, 
and  the  low-lying  grounds 
contiguous  to  these  lo- 
calities, and  all  of  which 
are  found  within  the 
banks  of  the  supposed 
lake,  is  certainly  compat- 
ible with  and  are,  perhaps, 
indirect  if  not  direct 
proofs  of  the  theory  that 
such  a  body  of  water  as  the  "  Passaic  Lake  "  once  existed. 
The  theory  that  an  immense  body  of  water  did  once  occupy 
this  supposed  area  can  not  be  successfully  controverted,  nor 
has  it  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

At  some  time  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  world  the 
immense  body  of  ice  began  to  melt  and  poureil  its  rushing 
waters  into  the  valley,  but  the  flow  of  the  great  body  of 
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water  was  closed  upon  every  side  and  retained  in  the  enor- 
mous basin  until,  spreading  over  the  land,  it  formed  the 
great  lake.  Finally  it  burst  some  part  of  the  barrier  barring 
its  progress,  the  w^aters  spread  over  the  country  and  were 
dispersed,  or  perhaps  some  great  revulsion  of  nature  broke 
down  the  obstacles  surrounding  the  great  deposit  of  water, 
and  so  they  left  their  resting  place  and  the  dry  land  ap- 
peared and  the  river  flowed  peacefully  on  from  its  source 
to  its  end.  What  effect,  if  any,  this  convulsion  had  upon 
the  formation  of  the  channel  of  the  Passaic  has  not  as  yet 
been  ascertained. 

The  result  of  this  most  interesting  subject  is  disappoint- 
ing: nothing  definite  is  settled,  no  certain  facts  ascertained. 
It  can  not  be  determined  beyond  doubt  that  the  "  Passaic 
Lake"  ever  existed;  if  it  ever  did  exist  the  time  when  it 
gathered  its  waters,  when  it  burst  its  bounds  and  scattered 
its  waves  over  the  land,  can  not  be  told.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  favors  the 
conclusion  that  the  "  Passaic  Lake  "  once  had  a  local  habi- 
tation, and  that  if  it  did  its  bounds  can  be  defined  with  some 
j)recision. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


PASSAIC   AND   CHATHAM   TOWNSHIPS 


QASSAIC  TOWNSHIP  was  formed  in  1866  from  the 
southern  part  of  Morris  Township.  It  runs  with 
a  sharp  point  between  Morris  and  Chatham,  and  is 
the  most  southeasterly  township  in  Morris  County. 
Its  interests  are  mainly  agricultural,  at  first  entirely  so, 
but  of  late  years  some  manufactures,  especially  at  Stirling 
and  Millington,  have  been  introduced.  The  country  is 
mostly  level  and  suitable  for  farming  purposes.  Long  Hill, 
however,  presents  elevated  ridges,  with  beautiful  scenery 
and  extensive  outlooks,  inviting  those  seeking  rest  and 
freedom  from  the  heat  and  discomforts  of  the  city.  Its 
population  is  made  up  mostly,  outside  of  Stirling,  of  a  per- 
manent class,  attached  to  the  soil,  living  simple  lives,  of 
great  integrity,  patriotic  in  their  sentiments.  God-fearing  in 
their  habits,  and  free  from  most  of  the  vices  which  too  often 
disgrace  modern  life.  The  saloon  does  not  flourish,  but 
churches  are  sustained  with  much  self-sacrifice,  and  the 
schoolhouse  is  considered  by  the  people  a  necessity  to  be 
cheerfully  supported,  and  by  every  sacrifice. 

The  Great  Swamp,  now  thoroughly  utilized  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  covers  nearly  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the 
township.  The  Delaware  and  Passaic  Railroad  crosses  the 
south  corner  of  the  township,  coming  from  Union  County, 
north  of  Gillette,  and  entering  Somerset  County  at  Milling- 
ton.    The  township  is  named  from  the  river,  which  nearly 
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encompasses  its  southern  and  eastern  boundaries.  Passaic  is 
an  Indian  name  meaning  "valley." 

Passin*];  northward  from  Passaic,  Chatham  Township  is 
next  reached  by  the  river,  which  forms  its  entire  southern 
boundaries,  dividing  it  from  Union  and  Essex  Counties. 
Chatham  is  named  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  better  known  as 
William  Pitt,  the  elder,  whose  eloquent  voice  was  raised  in 

Parliament  in  defence  of 
the  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  with  England. 
It  was  created  in  180(5, 
formed  from  Morris  and 
Ilanover,  and  contains 
three  boroughs,  Chat- 
ham, Madison,  and  Flor- 
ham  Park.  Its  princi- 
pal villages  are  Chat- 
ham, Stanley,  Afton 
(once  called  Columbia), 
Union  Hill,  and  Green 
Village. 

The  surfa(*e  of  the 
land  is  quite  diversified. 
A  c(msiderable  porticm 
of  the  (Ireat  Swamp, 
more  than  2,500  acres, 
extends  into  the  western  part  of  the  township  from  Passaic. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  peculiar  physical 
phenomena,  forming,  as  is  supposed,  a  part  of  the  bed  of 
"  Passaic  Lake."  It  was  once  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  which  has  been  gradually  cut  oflf,  and  the  ground 
thus  uncovered  has  been  utilized  for  farming  purposes.  A 
small  stream  called  Black  Brook  aids  in  draining  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  swamp  which  lies  in  Chatham.  The  river  just  be- 
low Stanley  runs  for  a  short  distance  through  a  narrow  pass- 
age between  cliffs  of  considerable  height;  this  continues 
only  for  a  few  miles,  but  by  a  very  tortuous  course,  as  low 
grounds  are  soon  found  around  the  entrance  of  Black  and 
Spring  Garden  Brooks  into  the  Passaic.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  this  township  are  some  other  low  grounds  called  the 
Black  Meadows,  which  pass  over  into  Hanover,  and  just  be- 
low is  a  smaller  extent  of  what  undoubtedly  was  once  a 
swamp,  now  called  the  Beach  Meadows,  also  passing  into 
Hanover.  In  the  northern  pai*t  the  ground  becomes  ele- 
vated. Between  Morristown  and  Madison  there  is  a  table- 
land, where  no  water  is  found,  and  where  wells  sunk  over  a 
hundred  feet  deep  can  not  find  that  precious  fluid.  The 
larger  part  of  this  tableland  is  found  in  Madison  Borough. 

The  Morris  and  Essex  Bailroad,  built  about  1837,  at  first 
extending  only  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  afterward  car- 
ried to  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  traverses  Chatham  nearly 
directly  through  its  center.  This  road  has  been  leased  nom- 
inally for  a  term  of  yeai'S,  but  really  on  a  perpetuity,  to  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  which  has 
controlled  it  lately  for  several  years.  The  facilities  afforded 
by  the  excellent  management  of  this  road  have  induced 
many  business  men  of  New  York  and  Newark  to  seek  for 
summer  residences  in  Madison  and  other  parts  of  Chatham. 
The  appliances  afforded  by  this  road  for  travel  to  and  from 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  centers  and  for  local  pur- 
poses are  unequalled. 

Stanley  is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  on  some  high  ground  near  where  the  railroad  bridge 
crosses  the  Passaic.  It  is  of  recent  history,  but  at  one  time 
had  a  prospect  of  becoming  important  through  some  fac- 
tories built  near  it  on  the  stream.     It  owes  its  existence 
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mainly  to  the  energy  of  George  Shepard  Page,  now  dead, 
who  once  lived  on  the  high  western  bank  of  the  river  near 
Stanley.  He  was  a  public  spirited  man  and  rejoiced  in  good 
deeds,  esi)ecially  in  Sunday  school  and  church  work. 
Through  his  (\x(Ttions  a  suuill  church,  dedicated  to  the  Con- 
gregational denomination,  was  built  at  Stanley,  and  a  pas- 
tor employed.  The  untimely  death  of  ^Ir.  Page  has  retarded 
somewhat  the  growth  of  this  locality,  but  there  are  apjdi- 
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ances  existing  which  may  eventually  aid  in  establishing 
here  a  strong  and  vigorous  community. 

Chatham  is  comparatively  an  old  settlement,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  county.  It  extends  for  a  mile  from  Black  Brook 
to  the  Passaic,  compactly  built  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
road  to  Morristown.  The  population  originally  was  an  agri- 
cultural one,  with  no  nuinufactures  of  any  extent,  and  their 
dwellings  were  of  rather  primitive  architecture,  mostly  of 
the  English  cottage  style,  one  and  a  half  stories  high;  but 
recently  the  houses  have  changed  in  their  mode  of  erection 
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and  have  clustered  together,  some  of  greatly  imi)roved  style 
of  architecture  and  indicating  that  those  who  dwelt  in 
them  were  the  possessors  of  wealth  and  taste. 

There  are  three  churches  in  this  locality :  a  Prt^sbyterian, 
a  Methodist,  and  a  Koman  Catholic.  A  very  large  i^art  of 
the  population  wiis  derived  from  Puritan  ancestry,  emigrat- 
ing from  New  England  to  Newark  and  Elizabethtown,  and 
coming  from  those  two  places  into  Morris  County.  They 
were  mostly  Presbyterians,  and  almost  immediately  after 
their  settlement  here  took  measures  to  provide  a  place  for 
religious  worship.  Their  numbers  and  pecuniary  means  did 
not  warrant  the  erection  of  an  ediflce  to  be  used  only  for 
that  purpose.  A  building  Avas  (»rected  for  a  school,  and 
this  was  utilized  for  religious  meetings.  Prior  to  this  the 
settlers  attended  divine  services  at  Madison,  or  Bottle  Ilill 
as  it  was  then  called,  and  at  New  Providence,  uoav  in  Union 
County.  A  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1823,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  it  since  that  time,  and  it 
can  now  seat  about  500  persons.  This  congregation^  has 
had  a  very  successful  history  and  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  its  pastors,  one  of  whom,  the  Kev.  Joseph  M.  Og- 
den,  D.D.,  ministered  to  it  for  forty-five  years.  About  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  this  Presbyterian  Church  a  few  citi- 
zens who  professed  the  Methodist  faith  attempted  to  form 
a  church  of  that  denomination.  They  were  materially  aided 
in  their  efforts  by  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hancock,  and  in  1832  were  able  to  finish  and  dedicate  a 
modest  building,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  regular  pas- 
tor. Since  that  date  additions  have  been  made  to  the  edi- 
fice and  a  strong  congregation  is  now  gathered  within  its 

I  ThiB  congregfttion  was  materially  aided,  at  century,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  con- 

the  time  of  the  erection  of  thia  edifice,  and  since,  stantly    worshipped  in    this  church   during  the 

by  Mr.  William  C.  Wallace,  a  wealthy  and  benev-  summer.      One  of   his  daughters   occupies  her 

olent  gentleman  of  Newark,  who  built  a  country  father's    former    residence    and    another    lives 

resideDce   at   Chatham  early  in  the  nineteenth  near. 
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walls.  But  even  this  building,  so  enlarged,  proving  insuffi- 
cient for  their  wants,  has  been  torn  down  and  a  new  and 
more  commodious  one  erected  in  its  stead.  Later  a  brick 
edifice  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  Koman  Catholic  worship, 
but  used  at  first  for  a  school,  and  afterward  devoted  en- 
tirely to  religious  services,  a  smaller  house  having  been 
provided  for  a  parochial  school. 

Particular  care  was  given  by  the  new  settlers  to  the  edu- 
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cation  of  their  children.  The  very  first  public  building  put 
up  in  the  early  settlement  was  one  designed  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  now  a  large  and  commodious  academy  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  giving  evidence  that  the  views  of  the 
citizens  as  to  the  importance  of  securing  an  education  for 
their  children  have  not  changed. 

The  improvements  in  Chatham  were  so  marked  in  their 
character  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  so  increased 
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that  the  community  was  obliged  to  seek  legislative  aid  to 
assist  them  in  a  change  of  government  in  their  municipality. 
They  sought  this  change  by  adopting  a  village  form  of  au- 
thority. Some  years  later  this  mode  was  found  inadequate 
to  their  wants  and  they  selected,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Legislature,  the  form  of  a  borough  with  the  officers  usual 
in  that  kind  of  municipality,  such  as  mayor  and  common 
council.  Frederick  H.  Lum  was  elected  the  first  mayor  and 
has  been  re-elected  to  that  position  from  the  beginning  of 
their  borough  history  until  the  present.  The  population  of 
Chatham  now  numbers  about  fifteen  hundred. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  prominent  families  among  the 
earlier  settles  in  Chatham  indicate  that  they  are  of  Eng- 
lish origin.  Prominent  among  these  names  are  the  follow- 
ing: Lum,  Minton,  Day,  Ward,  Munn,  Woodruff,  Ferris,  Og- 
den,  Pierson,  Bond,  I5ruen,  Muchmore,  Sayre,  Johnson,  and 
some  others  who  might  be  mentioned.  The  name  Genung, 
frequently  found  here,  is  French,  held  by  an  ancestor,  a 
French  Huguenot,  who  fled  to  this  country  to  escape  perse- 
cution; it  is  still  prominent  here  and  is  also  found  at  Morris- 
town,  Newark,  and  elsewhere.  The  original  name  has  been 
changed  somewhat  into  its  present  form. 

The  Lum  family  occupy  a  very  prominent  position:  two 
of  them  are  successful  lawyers  in  Newark,  one  of  whom  is 
now  the  mayor  of  the  borough;  another  has  been  a 
member  for  many  years  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  of  the 
county  and  was  at  one  time  its  director;  another  is  a  real 
estate  broker  in  Newark.  All  of  the  name  are  of  very  great 
respectability.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  of  English  origin. 
Sir  Charles  Lum  was  a  British  officer,  a  major,  during  the 
Revolution,  lie  made  a  successful  raid  on  Newark,  but 
the  American  branch  of  the  family  were  true  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 
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Dr.  Jephtha  B.  Munn,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  an  eminent  physician  and  an  influential  citizen  of 
Chatham.  His  great  interest  in  Masonic  affairs  made  him 
well  known  all  over  the  State,  and  his  name  still  lingers 
among  the  older  members  of  the  fraternity,  who  ever  men- 
tion it  with  respectful  memory.  A  member  of  the  Budd 
family  was  in  years  gone  by  a  well  known  physician.  Both 
the  Munn  and  Budd  names  are  still  represented  here  by  ex- 
cellent and  highly  respected  citizens.  The  Condit  race, 
which  is  so  ubiquitous,  being  found  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  also  had  one  of  its  name  here  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  William  Spencer  and  Parkhurst  &  Muir  con- 
ducted large  manufacturing  establishments  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  last  century  Avith  machinery  driven  by 
water  power  from  the  river.  Josiah  F.  Muir,  of  the  last 
named  firm,  is  still  living  in  Morristown  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  hale  and  hearty  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. 

Many  new  names  have  been  interjected  into  the  popula- 
tion during  the  last  few  years  and  their  possession  have 
broken  up  somewhat  the  rather  slow  manner  of  the  old  citi- 
zens. They  have  introduced  new  ideas,  stimulated  action 
on  the  line  of  improvements,  new  streets  have  been  laid  out, 
the  character  of  the  roads  has  been  greatly  improved,  the 
architecture  of  dwellings  has  been  changed,  elegance  and 
comfort  have  been  added,  proving  that  taste  and  wealth 
have  prompted  the  new  departure.  A  water  power  for  fur- 
nishing the  inhabitants  with  pure  water  is  now  owned  by 
the  municipality,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  this  writing 
(June,  1901)  the  people  are  voting  for  or  against  the  intro- 
duction of  electricity  for  lighting  the  streets.  Among  the 
newcomers  whose  good  judgment  and  wisdom  have  thus 
stimulated  the  community  may  be  mentioned  James  M.  Gif- 
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ford,  Edward  L.  Phillips,  Thomas  W.  Dawson,  Charles  L. 
Kelley,  and  others.  Two  descendants  of  Robert  Treat,  the 
leader  among  the  immigrants  from  New  Haven  and  other 
towns  to  Newark,  in  1666,  and  afterAvard  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, Frederick  and  J.  Mortimer  Treat,  are  now  residents 
of  Chatham.  A  beautiful  and  most  commanding  spot  south 
of  Stanley,  from  which  is  obtained  an  uncommon  prospect 
in  all  directions  unequalled  in  all  the  characteristics  of 
charming  scenery,  has  been  selected  by  William  A.  Martin, 
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another  newcomer,  and  utilized  for  dwelling  purposes.  Mr. 
Martin  has  erected  here  an  elegant  residence  with  all  the 
appliances  for  comfort  and  ease. 

Chatham  has  not  escaped  the  fever  of  real  estate  specula- 
tion. Some  tracts  of  its  hind  have  been  plotted  into  city 
buihling  lots  and  offered  for  sale.  Frank  L.  Kelley  &  Co. 
conducted  for  many  years  a  brick  manufacturing  establish- 
ment nearly  opposite  the  railroad  depot.  Like  many  other 
communities  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
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cants  and  strive  to  banish  the  saloon  from  their  borders. 
Religion  and  education  are  respected  and  receive  the  cheer- 
ful and  active  support  of  the  inhabitants. 

Afton,  the  name  recently  given  to  a  locality  knoAvn  for 
many  years  as  Columbia,  is  an  important  village  situated  on 
the  river  in  the  easterly  corner  of  Chatham  and  adjoining 
Hanover  Township.  The  dAvellings,  built  mostly  along  the 
main  road  running  from  Madison,  are  occupied  in  many 
cases  by  a  farming  population.  This  locality,  however,  has 
felt  the  influence  of  the  impulse  which  sends  the  residents 
of  the  cities  out  from  their  heated  streets  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  And  i)ure  air  and  recreation.  It  is  a  quiet,  peace- 
ful neighborhood,  where  are  lived  contented  lives,  and  where 
the*  saloon  is  not  permitted  to  open  its  doors  and  invite  the 
unwary  to  scenes  of  vice  and  dissipation.  The  people  are 
moral,  industrious,  cliurcligoing,  God  fearing,  and  law  abid- 
ing. It  is  very  seldom  that  an  inhabitant  of  Afton  is 
charged  with  crime  in  the  i-ounty  courts,  and  differences, 
if  any,  which  occur  among  its  citizens  are  generally  settled 
without  recourse  to  a  court  and  jury.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  county  where  the  peoi)le  are  more  permanent  in  their 
residences;  there  are  few  changes  in  the  i)opulation,  except 
as  the  young  men  seek  employment  elscAvhere  and  the 
maidens  aecept  othc^r  homes.  There  is,  however,  quite  an 
influx  of  new  families  impelled  hither  by  the  quiet  peace  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate. 

The  first  immigrants  to  this  part  of  the  country  are  well 
represented  to-day.  Among  the  names  prominc^nt  in  the 
early  history  of  Afton  are  Meeker,  Ward,  Sayre,  Hopping, 
Ely,  Richards,  Woodruff,  and  others.  John  Hancock  was 
a  notable  character  in  this  section  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  surveyor  of  large  expe- 
rience, a  Methodist  clergyman,  greatly  attached  to  his  re- 
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ligious  denomination,  of  great  prominence  in  all  public  af- 
fairs, Avell  known  all  through  the  county,  and  highly  re- 
spected. He  was  prominent  among  the  founders  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Chatham  and  aided  largely  by  his  in- 
fluence and  means  in  the  erection  of  the  church  edifice.  His 
family  is  represented  to-day,  in  Afton,  by  William  F.  Han- 
cock, as  are  also  the  Lanning  and  Young  families  by  George 
M.  Lanning  and  Stephen  Lyman  Young,  both  of  whom  are 
influential  citizens. 

Descendants  of  the  (lenung  family  are  also  resident  in 
Afton.  A  representative  of  the  Meekers,  Carnot  R.  Meeker, 
is  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  vicinity.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  from  Morris  County,  has  been  a  county 
official  in  several  offices,  and  has  withheld  his  name  as  a  can- 
didate for  other  functions.  He  and  his  brother,  William 
J.,  live  together  on  a  farm  near  the  riA^er. 

Afton  is  now  included  within  the  bounds  of  Florham 
Park,  a  new  borough  erected  by  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1899.  The  title  Florham  is  made  u])  of  the  first  two 
syllables  of  Florence  and  Hamilton,  the  names  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Twombley,  whose  elegant  summer  residence  and 
grounds  attached  thereto  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  new 
borough.  Florham  Park  covers  the  eastern  part  of 
Chatham  ToAvnship,  lying  bc^tween  the  railrcmd  and  ]Madi- 
s(m  and  Chatham  Boroughs  on  the  Avest,  the  Passaic  on  the 
south,  Hanover  Township  on  the  (»ast,  and  Morris  Town- 
ship on  the  north.  The  land  in  the  northern  part,  near 
Morristown,  is  high  and  commanding,  but  there  are  some 
low  grounds  in  the  eastern  portion,  such  as  the  Black  and 
Beach  Meadows.  Afton  proper  is  also  low  and  level,  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  lying  along  the  river,  but  there  are 
no  swamps  found  in  that  locality.  The  residence  of  Mr, 
Twombley  is  placed  on  an  elevation  from  which  a  most  ex- 
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tensive  prospect  is  gained,  looking  off  toward  Boonton  and 
up  the  valley  toward  Caldwell.  The  estate  lying  around 
the  dwelling  house  is  the  most  extensive  connected  with 
any  summer  residence  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  resi- 
dence itself  is  large  and  commodious  and  stands  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  grounds  immediately  attached  to  the  house 
are  in  a  transition  state,  but  the  present  improvements  give 
indication  that  if  apparent  plans  be  carried  out  the  result 
will  be  one  of  the  best  embellished  and  most  tasteful  parks 

and  grounds  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Already  within  the 
short  time  since  the  im- 
provements began  the  sur- 
roundings have  become  so 
changed  that  imagination 
will  utterly  fail  in  attempt- 
ing to  des(*ribe  what  may 
be  the  conditicm  of  things 
when  art  shall  have  ex- 
hausted itself  and  taste 
shall  have  had  full  scope 
to  disi)lay  its  powers  of  em- 
bellishment. 

I'lorham  Tark  has  about 
six  hundred  inhabitants;  at  its  last  election  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  votes  were  recorded.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  board  of  six  aldermen.  Jesse  S.  Keyes  is  now  and  has 
been  the  mayor  since  its  formation.  The  present  (1901)  al- 
dermen are  Aaron  P.  Condit,  James  L.  White,  Carnot  B. 
Meeker,  Lyman  J.  Fish,  George  E.  Felch,  and  Clinton  C. 
Hopping,  representatives  of  the  old  settlers  and  of  new 
comers.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  have  been  unanimously 
elected  without  regard  to  party  politics. 
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Leslie  D.  Ward,  M.D.,  owns  about  a  thousand  acres  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Florham  Park,  a  large  portion  of  which  he 
has  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  game  preserve,  having  al- 
ready stocked  it  with  birds  and  other  game,  and  purposing 
in  the  near  future  still  more  largely  to  increase  the  quantity' 
and  quality  of  appliances  for  the  use  of  sportsmen.  An  ele- 
gant dwelling  has  recently  been  erected  by  Dr.  Ward  near 
his  preserve,  and  he  is  now  constructing  a  road  through  his 
extensive  grounds  for  access  to  his  residence.  His  enter- 
prise is  novel  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  is,  at  present, 
in  a  formative  state,  but  with  his  well  known  energy  it  will 
undoubtedly  prove  successful. 

The  Convent  of  Saint  Elizabeth  and  its  extensive  grounds 
are  nearly  all  included  in  the  Borough  of  Florham  Park, 
but  a  portion  of  the  buildings  and  several  acres  of  land  lie 
within  the  bounds  of  Morris  Township.  This  institution 
has  gradually  grown  from  small  beginnings  to  its  present 
magnificent  proportions.  Its  history  is  one  of  those  mar- 
vels which  give  evidence,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  grand 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  energj^  of  one  zealous, 
indefatigable  soul,  whose  indomitable  spirit  of  perse- 
verance conquers  apparent  impossibilities.  The  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  this  enterprise  began  in  1859,  when 
the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Roosevelt  Rayley,  then  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Newark,  secured  from  among  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  New  York  City  Mother  Mary  Xavier  and  five  co- 
workers as  the  nucleus  of  this  part  of  the  order,  which  now 
numbers  hundreds.  Mother  M.  Xavier  was  the  first  su- 
perior of  the  little  band  which  began  this  great  work,  and 
she  is  still  happily  governing  it  and  actively  engaged  in  the 
furthering  of  its  objects  and  plans. 

The  building  first  occupied  by  the  sisters  was  the  old 
Chegary  Mansion,  then  used  by  Seton  Hall  College,  which 
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stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  whose  crown  now  rests  the 
new  buildings.  This  Chegary  property  was  purchased 
from  the  diocese  through  the  trustees  of  the  college.  The 
"  mansion,"  as  Madame  Chegary's  residence  was  called,  was 
opened  in  1859  as  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  and 
the  forty  and  more  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  first 
foundation  have  witnessed  a  marvellous  growth  in  the 
buildings,  in  the  number  of  the  sisters  admitted  to  the 
order,  and  in  the  number  of  scholars.  Great  wisdom  and 
wonderful  executive  ability  have  been  shown  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  pile  of  buildings,  the  most  prominent  educa- 
tional feature  in  the  whole  of  the  Passaic  Valley. 

The  facade  of  the  buildings  is  over  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  the  depth  of  portions  of  them  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet.  A  large  and  beautiful  chapel  ex- 
tends to  the  rear,  while  the  structure  to  the  east  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  sisters;  to  the  west  are  the  acad- 
emy and  collegiate  Y>ortions,  given  up  entirely  to  the  pupils. 
The  architecture  of  the  main  erection  is  Gothic,  that  of  the 
new  college,  called  Xavier  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  venerable 
mother  superior  and  foundress,  being  modelled  on  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  corner  stone  of  the  present  main 
building  was  laid  in  1877;  the  whole  was  completed  in  1901. 

There  are  several  hundred  acres  of  ground  about  the  col- 
lege, for  the  most  part  used  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  A  large  park 
surrounds  the  buildings,  and  broad  and  beautiful  walks 
stretch  through  the  picturesque  woods,  oflFering  every  facil- 
ity to  the  pupils  for  healthful  outdoor  amusement.  Every 
detail  in  the  arrangement  of  buildings  has  received  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  attention,  and  the  result  gives 
evidence  that  a  master  mind  has  controlled  the  work  from 
its  inception  and  zealously  watched  its  progress. 
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The  site  of  the  college  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the 
State;  the  view  from  it  looking  westward  and  northward 
is  blocked  by  the  blue  mountain  ranges  which  seem  to 
be  watchful  guardians  of  the  scene.  Looking  southward  and 
eastward  the  broad  and  charming  valley  of  the  Passaic, 
with  its  variety  of  landscape,  lies  at  the  beholder's  feet.  A 
smaller  building  has  been  erected  on  the  grounds,  about 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  college,  for  a  preparatory 
school  for  boys  between  six  and  twelve  years  old. 

The  sisters  of  the  convent  devote  their  time  mainly  to  the 
work  of  education,  but  they  are  also  trained  during  their 
novitiate  to  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  caring  for  the  sick, 
the  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  foundling.  Daily  do  these 
women,  who  have  sacrificed  tlie  delights  of  home  and  of 
social  attractions  in  their  zeal  to  benefit  mankind,  braA^e 
storm  and  wind,  heat  and  cold,  to  lend  help  and  comfort  to 
those  in  need.  The  principle  that  seems  to  animate  these 
good  sisters  and  stimulates  them  to  heroic  dee<^ls  is  z(»al  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God  and  charity  toAvard  humanity. 

The  college  is  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  with  full  power  to  grant  diplomas  and 
confer  degrees.  The  number  of  pupils  is  large,  and  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  registered  on  the  annual 
list.  The  curriculum  of  study  is  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  especial  advantages  are  offered  to  students  of 
whatever  cour:^e  of  study  they  may  choose  to  pursue.  De- 
partments of  domestic  art  and  science  form  a  feature  in  the 
institution,  as  well  as  education  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
with  practical  operations  in  laboratories  and  in  the  finer 
arts,  such  as  music  and  painting. 

Union  Hill,  a  hamlet  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  principal  avenue  for  travel  between 
Chatham  and  Madison,  and  about  midway  between  the  two 
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towns.  It  lies  on  higher  ground  than  the  greater  part  of 
Chatham  Borough,  but  is  not  so  elevated  as  Madison.  It 
is  an  old  settled  hamlet  and  has  experienced  less  change 
than  any  other  locality  in  the  county.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  many  of  the  names  of  Bruen  and  Carter,  who  once 
abounded  here,  and  of  whom  some  representatives  are  still 
found  at  Union  Hill.  The  Hon.  Nathaniel  Niles,  formerly 
senator  in  the  State  Legislature  from  Morris  County  and 
president  of  the  Senate,  erected  here  some  years  ago  a  very 
handsome  stone  dwelling  with  all  the  appliances  necessary 
for  a  commodious  residence,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

Green  Village  extends  from  Passaic  into  the  western  side 
of  Chatham,  with  the  larger  part  of  the  village  in  Passaic 
Township.  There  are  postoflfices  at  Green  Village,  Stanley, 
and  Afton. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


TIIK  BOROUGH  OF  MADISON 


ADISON  HOKOUGII  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
inji:  municipalities  in  New  Jersey,  not  only  for  its 
beauty  of  location  and  its  many  appliances  for  a 
desirable  home,  but  from  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants and  its  hislory.  It  has  rejoiced  in  three  names, 
bein^i:  first  known  as  East  Hanover,  then  as  Bottle  Hill,  and 
now  as  Madison.  It  derived  its  tirst  name  from  this  chain 
of  circumstances :  The  whole  of  the  present  County  of  Mor- 
ris, before  1731),  w^as  a  township  called  Hanover,  and  incor- 
porated within  the  borders  of  Hunterdon  County,  as  then 
established.  When  Morris  County  Avas  created  its  inhabit- 
ants clung  to  the  name  Hanover,  and  retained  it  in  con- 
nection with  several  localities.  What  is  now  Whippany 
was  then  called  Hanover,  Morristown  was  known  as  New 
Hanover,  and  Wevst  Hanover  and  Madison  as  East  Han- 
over. They  were  then  all  mei-e  hamlets,  Avith  very  few  in- 
habitants, Whippany  being  the  most  important  of  the  three. 
The  name  Hanover  was  undoubtedly  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  early  settlers  in  Morris  County,  who  were  zealous 
Protestants.  George  I,  a  descendant  of  a  daughter  of 
James  I,  Avas  King  of  Hanover  in  Germany  at  the  time  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  was  not  the 
lineal  heir,  for  between  him  and  the  crown,  if  the  usual  line 
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of  descent  were  regarded,  were  children  of  an  older  son  of 
James,  who,  however,  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  But  by  the  celebrated  Act  of  Succession,  passed  by 
the  English  Parliament  in  the  time  of  William  and  ^fary, 
it  was  enacted  that  "  every  person  who  should  be  recon- 
ciled to,  or  hold  communion  with,  the  see  of  Kome,  should 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  should  niari'y  a 
Roman  Catholic,  should  be  excluded  from  succession  to,  and 
be  forever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the  crown; 
and  that  in  such  case  the  people  should  be  absolved  from 
their  allegiance,  and  the  crown  should  descend  to  such  per- 
sons, being  Protestants,  as  would  have  inherited  the  same, 
as  if  the  person  so  reconciled,  hohling  communion,  profess- 
ing, or  marrying,  were  naturally  dead." 

Ry  A'irtue  of  this  act  George  I  became  King  of  Great 
Britain.  II(»  represented  Protestant  faith  and  Protestant 
principles  to  these  immigrants  in  New  Jersey,  who,  or 
whose  ancestors,  had  fled  from  religions  persecution  to  find 
freedom  in  this  Western  World,  and  it  Avas  natural  that 
they  should  reverem^e  a  name  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  which  they  held  so  dear  and  which  had  cost  them  so 
much  to  secure. 

The  origin  of  the  name  ''  Bottle  Hill "  has  occasioned 
some  grave  dispute  among  historians,  by  whom  three 
theories  are  hehl  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  not,  however,  of 
suflicient  importance  to  warrant  a  discussion  in  these  pages 
of  the  rcvata  quesiio.  Besides,  it  seems  now  to  be  well  set- 
tled that  the  name  originated  in  this  trivial  circumstance: 
On  the  hill  just  west  of  the  railroad  depot  at  Madison,  in 
the  olden  time,  a  tavern  was  conducted  in  a  rather  rude, 
uncomfortable  building,  in  front  of  which  an  empty 
bottle  swung  r>n  the  sign  post,  notifying  thirsty  travellers 
that  their  thirst  CQUld  be  assuaged  by  application  within. 
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The  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  became  restive  under  the 
use  of  this  rather  vulgar  appellation  and  changed  it  to 
Madison,  in  honor  of  James  Madison,  President  of  the 
United  States.  By  that  name  it  has  since  been  known  and 
it  will  probably  hereafter  be  retained.  The  town  deserves 
a  good  name  for  its  beauty  of  situation,  its  i)ure  air,  the 
public  spirited  character  of  its  citizens,  and  its  honorable 
history. 

The  surface  of  the 
ground  within  its 
bounds  is  rolling, 
with  el(»vations  scat- 
tered about  from 
which  beautiful  juos- 
pects  are  visible  and 
where  desirable  build- 
ing sites  are  found, 
surrounded  by  juc- 
turcscjue  landscaju^s. 
Ihe  soil  is  gemerally 
light  and  warm,  capa- 
ble of  a  high  slate  of 
cultivation,  with  sand 
and  gravelly  forma- 
tion.     Madison    is    a 

favorite  place  of  resort  for  summer  visitors,  who  find  ample 
and  delightful  homes  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  eager- 
ly sought  by  tli(»  wealthy  for  summer  residences.  Business 
men  still  engaged  in  active  life  in  Newark  and  New  York, 
and  some  who  have  retireil  from  business,  have  selected 
Madison  for  i>ermanent  homes,  and  have  built  beautiful 
mansions  where  they  spend  the  entire  year.  Elegant 
structures  for  dwelling  houses  are  seen  on  every  side  where 
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taste  has  embellished  the  dwelling  places  of  the  wealthy 
and  art  has  been  lavished  in  adding  appliances  for  every 
comfort  known  to  civilized  life. 

The  borough  has  not  had  many  years  of  existence,  but 
they  have  been  years  marked  by  j^rogress,  vigor,  and  great 
public  spirit.  Pure  water  has  been  introduced  and  made 
accessible  to  all,  the  streets  are  well  lighted,  police  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  provided,  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  municipality  protected.  The  best  men  in  the  commu- 
nity are  selected  without 
distinction  as  to  party  poli- 
tics for  officers.  The  bor- 
ough has  liad  but  one 
mayor,  James  P.  Albright, 
Es(i.,  a  lawyer  practicing 
in  XeAV  York,  but  long  a 
resident  in  Madison,  who 
has  conducted  the  affairs 
of  his  responsible  office  so 
Avisely  and  so  well  that  he 
has  been  re-elected  from 
time  to  time  Avith  very 
great  unanimity. 

There  are  four  churches 
in  Madison,  all  strong  and  vigorous :  Koman  Catholic,  Epis- 
copalian, Methodist,  and  Presbyterian.  A  costly  chapel, 
of  a  high  order  of  architecture  and  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Webb,  a  wealthy  and  public  spirited  citizen,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  son,  Avho  died  several  yeai^s  ago.  Mr.  Webb  lives  in 
a  stately  residence  at  Madison,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
grounds,  where  he  spends  the  whole  year  enjoying  the  re- 
sults of  a  life  not  yet  beyond  its  prime,  and  enabled  by 
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wealth  gained  by  business  talents  and  energy  to  carry  out 
many  benevolences. 

D.  Willis  James,  another  New  York  merchant,  who  has 
selected  Madison  for  his  summer  residence  and  lives  in  a 
spacious  dwelling  erected  on  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
points  in  the  borough,  has  added  materially  to  the  appli- 
ances for  good  in  two  directions,  one  in  the  purchase  of 
many  acres,  almost  in  the  heai*t  of  the  town,  which  he  has 
laid  out  as  a  public  park  and  made  it  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  in  this  beautiful  borough,  the  other  the  found- 
ing of  a  public  library,  built  of  stone,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  jMirposes  of  a  library,  constructed  in  the  most  artis- 
tic manner,  and  adding  an  ornament  of  the  highest  order 
to  the  locality.  Mr.  James  has  provide<l  it  with  all  the 
apparatus  for  successfully  conducting  such  an  institution, 
and  has  filled  the  building  with  choice  volumes  selected  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  readers.  Besides  all  this  he  has 
crowned  his  benefaction  by  providing  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  future  neeils  of  the  library,  and  settling  this  fund 
on  such  a  substantial  basis  that  there  need  be  no  failure 
hereafter  of  money  for  its  maintenance. 

Among  the  many  citizens  of  Madison  who  are  foremost  in 
public  affairs  may  be  mentioned  Jeremiah  Baker,  who  sev- 
eral years  ago  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the  borough 
with  ample  means  gained  by  many  years  of  industry.  He  is 
one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ever  ready 
with  advice,  action,  and,  if  necessary,  money  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing forward  every  good  enterprise. 

In  1833  William  Oibb^ms,  then  living  in  Elizabethtown, 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  situate  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  from  Madison  to  Morristown.  The  tract  was  a  large 
one,  containing  several  hundred  acres,  and  was  called  "  The 
Forest.^'     The  property  occupied  a  very  commanding  posi- 
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tioiu  onf-  of  the  highf*^  in  that  rieinirj.  Mr.  Oibbriiw  was 
a  man  of  ^rr^at  wf-alrh.  ami  sMK»n  fiic^an  rhe  f-rpftion  of  a 
feiy  lar^e  and  Htatelj  f^lifir-e  intf-nded  for  a  dwelling.  It 
wa*  finu^hM  in  ISSfp^  and  tb#>n  rK-r-npif^  by  Mr,  ^ iibNm?!  and 
hi*  familj  for  sf^Tf-ral  vf^rsi.  At  hi?*  df^rh  in  l."*52  rhf-  pn>[>- 
erty  came  into  the  po««e5*Mion  of  his*  s*«^>n^  wh#»  b«>re  his  fath- 
er a  name,  by  whom 
it  waj*  sM^^ld  to 
Daniel  I^rew,  a 
bn>ker  in  New 
Vt^rfc.  who  bought 
it  with  the  inten- 
ti«>n  of  f«mn«lin^ 
then-  a  s«»*minary 
for  the  f^lnration  of 
yonii^r  men  for  the 
niinii*try  of  the 
Meth«>*li«t  EpisM-o- 
pal  Chonrh,  of 
whirh  he  wa^  an 
enthn?da!^tie  mem- 
ber. The  noble  edi- 
fir*-  railed  ••  Mead 
Halir  built  by  the 
formi^r  owner,  was 
ntilizt^l  for  the  use 
of  the  seminary, 
ami  in  it  were  linratefl  the  chapel,  library,  reailin^:  room, 
offirf^,  and  le«-tnre  n^oms  of  the  pn>fes*ciM>r».  Other  buildings 
requiretl  for  the  institution  were  erectnil  on  the  ^iunds, 
such  as  dormitories  for  the  students,  dwellings  for  the  pro- 
fessors, rrj«>ms  for  the  societies,  and  a  dining  hall.  Mr. 
I>rew  deroted  1500,000  to  his  benorolent  project,  of  which 
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one-half  was  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  and  the  bal- 
ance was  to  be  invested  as  an  endowment  fund.  Mr.  Drew, 
however,  retained  this  fund  in  his  own  hands,  paying  over 
the  interest  annually  to  the  seminary  until  1876,  when  he 
failed,  and  the  institution  was  without  an  income.  An  ap- 
peal was  made  to  the  church  universal,  which  nobly  re- 
sponded and  subscribed  so  generously  in  aid  of  the  semi- 
nary that  over  |300,000  Avas  raised  and  the  institution  re- 
lieved. The  school  was  formally  opened  in  November, 
1867,  and  has  been  eminently  successful.  The  views  of  the 
great  church  which  it  represents  have  materially  changed 
as  to  the  education  of  its  ministers.  Drew  Seminary,  as 
the  institution  is  called  in  honor  of  its  founder,  is  the  ablest 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  curriculum  of  the  highest  character.  It  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  ansAvering  the  demands  upon  it  for 
the  highest  order  of  education.  The  seminary  is  at  present 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Kev.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.D.,  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  his  church,  of  great  executive  ability, 
and  of  culture  and  learning.  He  is  assisted  by  a  very  able 
corps  of  professors,  and  it  may  be  predicted,  with 
great  certainty,  that  there  lies  before  this  noble  ap- 
pliance for  education  a  future  fruitful  in  successful  useful- 
ness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Madison  re- 
ceived an  addition  to  its  population  of  a  very  desirable  ele- 
ment. The  revolution  in  France  drove  from  that  country 
many  of  its  best  citizens,  who  sought  refuge  in  other  climes 
from  the  violence  and  bloodshed  so  disgracing  to  this  move- 
ment, originally  intended  to  obtain  freedom  from  oppression 
for  the  citizen.  Among  the  first  to  reach  Madison  was  a 
noble  Frenchman  known  as  Vincent  Boisaubin,  but  who 
in  his  native  land  and  in  Belgium  was  known  by  several 
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titles  of  nobility.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  distinc- 
tion in  France  and  a  member  of  the  bodyguard  of  Louis 
XVI.  He  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  court 
and  had  retired  to  his  ancestral  possessions  in  Guadaloui)e, 
where  he  married.  His  influence  in  the  court  of  the  king 
was  so  great  and  his  condemnation  of  the  revolutionary 
measures  so  outspoken  that  measures  were  taken  to  arrest 
him  and  try  him  for  what  Avas  then  called  treason  against 
the  new  republic.  He  received  notice  of  his  intended  arrest 
in  time  to  escajje  to  a  British  man-of-war,  which  lay  some 
four  or  Ave  miles  off  the  shores  of  the  island.  His  escape, 
made  in  an  ordinary  row  boat,  was  so  precipitate  that  he 
was  unable  to  make  any  preparation  for  his  future.  Before 
he  reached  the  friendly  vessel  which  was  to  carry  him  away 

from  Guadaloupe  he 
noticed  an  object  on 
the  surface  of  the 
water  api)arently  fol- 
loAving  in  the  wake  of 
the  boat.  Directing 
the  rowers  to  lay  on 
their  oars,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  body  servant,  a  faith- 
ful slave,  who  had  been  given  to  him  when  he  Avas  a  boy, 
had  taken  this  desperate  method  of  following  his  mas- 
ter. The  nobleman  and  his  devoted  servant  made  their 
Avay  to  the  United  States,  and  finally  to  Madison,  where 
Mr.  Boisaubin  made  his  residence.  He  and  his  black 
friend  earned  their  living  by  carting  goods  from  New  York 
to  Madison  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Boisaubin  was  afterward 
joined  by  his  wife  and  family,  and  permanently  settled  at 
Madison,  remaining  there  until  his  death.  At  the  Restora- 
tion Louis  XVin  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  French 
nobleman  requesting  him  to  return  to  France,  promising 
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to  restore  his  titles  and  offices  to  liini.  His  fortune  and 
property  were  retiirnetl  to  him,  but  he  declined  the  offer, 
preferring  the  life  he  had  found  in  the  American  republic. 
Nine  sons  and  daughters  were  born  to  him,  and  he  has  left 
many  descendants,  many  of  Avhom  are  found  in  Madison. 
Beauplain  and  Thebaud  beside  Boisaubin  are  the  names  of 
some  of  his  descendants. 

Mr.  Boisaubin  was  a  man  of  unbounded  benevolence. 
After  his  death,  when  an  inventory  of  his  estate  was  made, 
between  |30,000  and  $40,000  of  small  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness, made  mostly  by  poor  persons  who  had  borrowed 
money  from  him,  were  found  among  his  assets.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Morristown.  As  his  funeral  cortege  reached  the  outskirts 
of  MorristoAvn  on  its  Avay  from  his  home  it  Avas  met  by 
representatives  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  town,  who  took 
the  horses  from  the  hearse  and  dragged  the  vehicle  in  which 
was  deposited  the  coffin  containing  his  body  to  the  grave- 
yard, where  the  interment  was  made  with  imposing  cere- 
monies and  amid  the  sorroAving  multitude  which  filled  the 
cemetery  to  overflowing.  As  the  procession  made  its  Avay 
the  streets  were  lined  by  the  people  with  uncovercnl  and 
bowed  heads,  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  tolled,  places 
of  business  were  closed,  and  one  universal  feeling  of  sor- 
row pervaded  the  entire  community.  These  circumstances 
attending  his  burial  give  undoubted  evidence  of  the  pro- 
found respect  felt  for  this  estimable  man.  The  grace  of 
manner,  the  gay,  joyous  temperament,  the  bonhommie  of 
this  French  element  thus  interjected  into  the  community 
at  Madison,  had  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the 
people. 
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ORRIS  TOWNSHIP  was  formed  in  1740,  a  year 
after  the  erection  of  the  county,  and  out  of  it, 
and  entirely  surrounded  by  it,  has  been  carved 
the  City  of  Morristown.  This  township  is  a 
small  one,  being  one  of  the  smallest  but  the  most  important 
in  the  county,  not  only  from  its  size  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  county  seat,  but  also  from  its  history.  Its  situation 
is  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  Four  distinct  ranges  of 
mountains  can  be  traced  within  its  borders,  and  resting 
among  these  the  inhabitants  have  made  their  homes,  some 
in  elegant  villas  crowning  the  hill  tops  and  standing  out 
in  beauty  from  the  mountain  sides.  Whippany  River 
winds  through  the  northeni  portion  on  its  way  to  the  Pas- 
saic. Along  the  banks  of  this  stream,  in  a  narrow  valley, 
the  first  settlers  built  their  homes,  but  soon  they  climbed 
up  to  the  tableland  on  an  elevation  some  fifty  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  clustered  around  the  "  Green,"  and 
eventually  scattered  in  all  directions,  until  now  there  is  a 
compact  city  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  people  gathered 
within  the  bounds  of  Momstown.  Outside  of  it  in  the 
township  is  a  population  of  two  or  three  thousand  more. 

In  the  time  when  the  Lords  Proprietors  were  seeking  for 
immigration  into  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  all  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  the  new  colony  must  have  been  of  the 
most  meager  character  possible.    As  late  as  1684  some  of 
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thes^i'  proprietor!*  wrote  tlnis  abuut  what  is  miw  supposed 
to  have  be*^n  Monis  County  or  Uh  vii*iiiily:  '' Thi*re  lire 
alHo  hiilw  up  lu  tlie  rouutryt  but  how  uinrh  ^rouiiii  thfy 
take  we  kuow  iini;  tliey  are  siiid  to  be-  Htouy  ami  luvi^red 
with  wood,  and  beyrmil  them  is  said  to  be  exrellent  ground." 
ThiH  desrription,  no  far  as  it  ^cm's,  is  ([uite  accurate,  but  uot 
at  all  definite. 

The  tirst  reeonl  whitdi  giveK  anv  reliab]f*  evidence  oo  the 


TBI-: 


subjert  (if  tJie  first  settlers  is  in  th*^  furiu  of  a  deed,  basi^il 
upon  a  survey  luadi*  in  1715.  This  eouveyanee  was  fur 
WJ7  37-100  acres  within  the  bounds  of  the  towns!up,  dated 
Juui'  1,  17(J9,  l^y  the  Fa\v\  and  CountesB  of  l^^tir]inJi  to  Staats 
L.  Mtrrris  f*n*  £2JM)2.  In  tlu*  snnu*  year  the  land  un  whicli 
JbuTis^towu  is  now  built  was  woM  to  Joseph  irell>y,  Thomas 
Stejiiienson,  and  Jolin  Keys  or  Kay,  in  these  propnrtiiuis: 
to  Helby  and  Stephenson  each  1,2150  acres,  and   to   Kay 
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2,000  acres;  the  present  park  in  the  heart  of  the  town  and 
the  j^round  on  which  are  erected  the  First  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches  being  included  in  the  con- 
veyance to  Kay.  The  hind  conveyed  to  Ilelby  ran  from 
Mount  Airy,  near  Colli nsville,  and  the  Evergreen  Cemetery, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  toward  Speedwell,  and 
southwest  in  the  direction  of  General  Doughty 's  former 
residence  on  the  road  to  Basking  Bidge,  or  Mount  Kimball 
road.  Stei)hensen's  portion  Avas  in  the  direction  of  Wash- 
ington Valley.  The  deeds  are  all  curiosities.  The  orig- 
inal survey  on  which  that  to  Kay  is  founded  is  copied  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  method  used  for  conveying  real  estate 
at  that  early  time  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey: 

By  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  ye  Council  of  Proprietors  bearing  date  ye  tenth 
day  of  March  last  past  I  have  surveyed  this  Tract  or  Lott  of  land  unto  John 
Kay  within  ye  Western  Division  of  ye  Province  of  New  Jersey,  in  ye  last  Indian 
purchases  made  of  ye  Indians  by  ye  said  Proprietors.  Situate  upon  and  near  a 
Branch  of  Passamisk  River  called  Whipene,  beginning  at  a  small  hickory  corner 
standing  near  a  Black  oak  marked  K.  ten  cha  :  distance  from  a  corner  of  Wm. 
Pen's  l^ands,  thence  North  West  one  hundred  sixty  and  five  cha:  crossing  ye  said 
Whipene  to  a  corner  white  oak,  marked  also  K.:  thence  South  West  one  hundred 
twenty  and  seven  cha:  and  twenty-five  link  to  a  poast  for  a  corner  under  ye  side 
of  a  hill  called  Mine  Mountain,  from  thence  South  East  one  hundred  sixty  and 
five  cha:  to  a  poast,  then  North  East  one  himdred  twenty  seven  cha:  and  twenty- 
five  links  and  by  ye  bounds  of  Govn.  Pen's  land  to  ye  place  of  beginning  contain- 
ing Two  Thousand  acres  of  Land  besides  one  hundred  acres  allowance  for  High- 
ways.    Surveyed  April  ye  28th  1715  per  me  R.  Bull,  Survey. 

Ye  22  of  April  1715  Inspected  and  approved  of  by  ye  Council  of  Proprs:  and 
ordered  to  be  entered  upon  Record 

Tes'ts,  John  Wills,  Clerk. 

A  slight  examination  of  this  description  reveals  an  inter- 
esting fact:  that  William  Penn's  name  is  mentioned  as  the 
owner  of  land  at  Morristown.  He  was  at  one  time  a  pro- 
prietor of  West  Jersey,  and  owned,  personally,  large  tracts 
in  that  Province  and  also  in  Pennsylvania,  but  no  local  his- 
tory has  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
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land  in  Morris  County.  The  three  grantees,  Helby,  Stephen- 
son, and  Keys  or  Kay,  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  settled  in 
Morris  County  or  at  Morristown.  It  is  impossible,  with  any 
certainty,  to  state  when  the  first  settlement  was  made  here, 
or  who  were  the  first  settlers.  No  records  were  kept  by  the 
town  authorities.  There  were  probably  no  township  offi- 
cers until  long  after  the  original  immigrants  came  here. 

There  was  no 
church  estab- 
lished until  1742, 
when  the  Kev. 
Timothy  Johnos 
became  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Presby- 
terian Church 
and  began  the 
records  of  that 
congregation,  and 
carefully  and  re- 
ligiously kept 
them  during  the 
fifty  years  and 
more  of  his  pas- 
torate. To  them 
reference  can 
safely  be  made  to 
learn  who  were  residents  of  Morris  Township  at  the  time 
they  began.  Prior  to  that  period  tradition  alone  affords  any 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  settlers.  Even  these  records  do. 
not,  nor  does  tradition,  tell  from  whence  the  first  immi- 
grants came.  Familiar  names,  however,  are  found  among 
them  which  give  some  intimation  of  the  places  of  their 
former  abode.     There  are  also  some  well  known  and  well 
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settled  historical  facts  which  aid  in  determining  this 
question. 

The  first  inhabitants  in  Newark,  who  came  there  in  1666, 
soon  dispersed,  as  their  numbers  increased,  into  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Orange,  Bloomfield,  and  Camptown 
(or  Irvington  as  it  is  now  called)  were  early  settled  by  the 
descendants  of  the  men  of  Connecticut  who  had  come 
to  Newark  from  their  New  England  homes.  Some  adven- 
turous spirit  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  west 
of  Orange  and  surveyed  the  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Passaic  which  lay  at  his  feet.  He  returned  to  Newark  and 
reported  to  the  town  meeting  what  he  had  seen,  described 
the  beautiful  land,  and  dilated  on  the  apparent  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  honest  Puritans  had  not  yet  learned  how  to 
defraud  the  Indians.  All  the  lands  occupied  by  the  new- 
comers had  been  honestly  bought  from  their  dark  browed 
owners.  After  proper  examination  and  favorable  report 
negotiations  were  opened  and  successfully  conducted  with 
the  aborigines  for  the  purchase  of  the  newly  discovered 
country.  Some  fancied  resemblance  between  a  horse's 
arched  neck  and  the  land  purposed  to  be  bought  gave  it 
the  name  of  Horse  Neck,  but  that  name  has  been  since  lost 
and  other  names  have  been  given  to  different  localities 
within  the  bounds  of  the  tract  thus  bought. 

News  came  that  iron  ore  in  abundance  was  to  be  found 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  many  courageous  men 
crossed  the  stream  and  settled  in  Morris  County.  Among 
these  were  some  citizens  from  Elizabethtown,  and  perhaps 
from  other  adjacent  localities.  In  all  probability,  although 
the  first  settlement,  which  was  made  at  Whippany,  or  Han- 
over as  it  was  then  called,  was  very  small,  some  stragglers 
found  their  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Whippany,  or 
"  Whipene  "  as  it  is  called  in  the  survey  of  the  lot  conveyed 
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to  John  Kay,  which  has  already  been  copied  in  these  pages. 
Probably  a  log  hut  or  two  was  erected  for  the  temporary 
and  immediate  wants  of  the  colonists  and  their  families. 
Then  came  another,  and  accretions  were  made  from  time  to 
time  until  the  hamlet  grew  large  enough,  and  then  a  black- 
smith shop  was  added;  all,  however,  crowding  into  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  small  river.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  earliest  date  which  can  possibly 
be  fixed  being  1710.  So  soon  as  the  settlement  from  its 
importance  deserved  a  name  it  received  that  of  West 
or  New  Hanover.^  The  character  of  these  people  can  be 
determined  by  the  results  of  their  action.  A  Presbyterian 
Church  had  been  formed  at  Whippany,  to  which,  for  re- 
ligious worship,  Avent  the  people  of  New  Hanover  and  of 
the  few  settlements  formed  within  a  circle  of  eight  or  ten 
miles.  When  this  church  was  first  instituted  can  not  be 
told,  but  it  was  certainly  in  existence  as  early  as  1718.  It 
was  a  rude  structure,  capable  of  containing  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred people,  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  Whippany.  It 
answered  the  simple  wants  of  the  people,  and  thither  they 
resorted  over  the  rude  paths  of  the  day,  for  there  were  no 
roads.  Carriages  were  almost  unknown;  the  only  vehicles 
approaching  them  were  the  uncouth  carts  used  for  farming 
operations.  So  the  husband  and  father,  if  he  owned  a 
horse,  mounted  him,  with  his  wife  on  the  pillion  behind  the 
saddle,  with  perhaps  an  infant  in  her  arms. 

But  New  Hanover  grew  and  its  inhabitants  became  rest- 
ive under  the  enforced  travel  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  to 
Hanover  Church,  and  they  began  to  discuss  the  question 
of  an  independent  church  of  their  own.  About  this  time, 
in  1733  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  church  edifice  at 
Hanover  became  dilapidated  and  it  was  necessary  to  erect 

>  There  is  ■ome  confudon  in  thesQ  namee.    Record^  Tar^«    Jn  ■Qme  of  them  they  appear  as  New,  and 
then  as  West,  Hanover. 
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a  new  one.  Then  began  a  struggle  which  resulted  in  a 
tedious  and  troublesome  quarrel.  There  were  three  com- 
munities which  insisted  Ihat  the  new  building  should  be 
I)laced  within  their  bounds.  Madison,  then  known  as  East 
Hanover,  desired  that  it  should  be  built  nearer  to  them. 
Morristown  or  New  Hanover  claimed  that  it  should  be 
placed  at  their  growing  village,  while  Hanover  or  Whip- 
pany  protested  against  any  removal.  The  fight  waxed 
sharp  and  hot,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  diffi- 
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culty  could  not  be  amicably  settled  it  was  determined  to 
leave  it  to  the  "  casting  of  the  lot."  The  lot  was  cast  with 
great  solemnity,  after  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  the 
New  Hanover  people  lost.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  refused  to  submit,  and  a  new  church  organization 
was  formed. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  and 
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after  several  meetings  of  that  body  and  a  committee  from 
it  had  been  sent  to  Whippany  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
Morristown  people  be  left  to  themselves  to  form  a  new  con- 
gregation. This  certainly  was  in  1733,  a  date  established 
by  the  minutes  of  the  Synod.  But  the  new  congregation 
was  an  unrecognized  body  and  stood  alone  without  any 
ecclesiastical  connection.  When  it  is  recollected  that  this 
sturdy  people  could  not  have  numbered  more  than  two 
hundred,  or  perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  outside, 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  they  undertook  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  church  organization  with  its  attend- 
ant burdens.  But  they  were  God  fearing,  church  loving 
people;  they  desired  to  bring  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary 
nearer  to  their  families  and  neighbors,  and  they  were  equal 
to  the  task  they  thus  imposed  upon  themselves.  They  took 
instant  measures  to  obtain  a  pastor  and  invited  Mr.  John 
Cleverly  to  assume  that  position,  but  he  had  not  been  or- 
dained, and  the  Hanover  people  objected  so  strongly  to  the 
new  enterprise  that  he  was  neither  ordained  nor  installed. 
Ordination  and  installation,  in  his  case,  would  have  been 
simultaneous,  so  the  end  was  not  yet. 

The  pastor  and  people  at  Hanover  were  not  idle.  The 
Synod  was  again  called  and  the  subject  was  discussed  at 
six  different  sessions  of  that  body.  It  was  a  vexed,  trouble- 
some question.  On  one  side  was  an  impecunious  pastor, 
with  a  congregation  unable,  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  so  large  a  part  of  their  members,  to  support  him ; 
on  the  other  a  young  congregation  determined  to  sever  the 
connection,  and  destined  to  become  a  strong  and  vigorous 
body,  far  outstripping  the  mother  church,  needing  the 
ministrations  of  the  gospel,  and  determined  to  have  them  at 
their  own  doors. 

In  the  end  pluck  and  energy  won  the  victory  and  Morris- 
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town  was  triumphant.  A  committee  of  six  clergymen,  the 
ablest  then  connected  with  the  Synod,  travelled  on  horse- 
back to  Whippany,  one  coming  from  Philadelphia,  one  from 
New  Brunswick,  one  from  Neshaminy,  one  from  Basking 
Ridge,  one  from  Trenton,  and  one  from  Abingdon;  and  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  and  patiently 
hearing  both  parties,  decided  that  it  was  best  for 
all  parties  tliat  there  should  be  two  churches.  But  the 
Presbytery  had  already  declined  to  ordain  Mr.  Cleverly 
and  the  new  congregation  was  still  without  a  pastor,  and 
here  was  another  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Morristown 
people.     They  were,  however,  not  to  be  moved  from  their 
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determination,  and  their  unordained  minister  continued  to 
preach  to  them  until  about  the  year  1740.  The  date,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  irregularity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  this  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Morris- 
town,  was  July  26,  1738,  the  time  when  the  committee  of 
six  clergymen  already  mentioned  declared  it  regularly  con- 
stituted. This  they  were  authorized  by  the  Synod  to  do. 
The  first  regularly  ordained  and  stated  pastor  of  this  con- 
gregation was  the  Rev.  Timothy  Johnes,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  the  congregation  by  the  authorities  of  Yale  Col- 
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lege,  to  whom  application  had  been  made  some  time  before 
for  some  competent  minister  to  be  sent  to  them.  Dr. 
Johnes  was  Welsh  by  descent,  was  born  on  Long  Island, 
and  had  preached  for  some  short  time  before  he  was  called 
to  Morristown.  He  came  to  his  new  field  of  labor  on  horse- 
back from  Connecticut,  and  was  installed  February  9,  1743, 
but  had  preached  for  some  time  before  that  date  to  the 
people. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate  until  the  end  of  his 
long  ministration,  in  fact  until  his  death,  regular  and  ac- 
curate i^ecords  were  kept  by  him  of  all  statistics  connected 
with  his  congregation,  such  as  births,  baptisms,  marriages, 
deaths,  membership,  and  removals;  his  first  entry,  a  baptism 
of   a   child,    was    made    ten    days    after   his    installation, 
February  19,  1743;  the  naiue  of  this  child's  father  was  Bai- 
ley.    It  is  only  by  reference  to  these  records  that  any  di- 
rect information  can  be  found  as  to  the  names  of  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  Morristown.     If  the  presumed  date  of 
its  first  settlement  be  correct,  that  is  about  1710,  then  there 
is  a  hiatus  of  at  least  thirty  yeai's,  during  which  time  nearly 
a  whole  generation  could  have  passed  away  when  no  records 
existed  of  any  kind  whatever.     There  were  no  county  rec- 
ords up  to  1743,  although  the  county  had  been  created 
nearly  five  years  before  that  date.     In  the  first  entries  made 
by  Dr.  Johnes  the  following  names  appear:    Bailey,  Park 
hurst,  Conger,  Pruden,  Lindley,  Ford,  Tichenor,  Stiles,  John 
son,  Allen,  Clark,  Easton,  Haines,  Fairchild,  Ivosey,  Hatha 
way,  HoUoway,  lYost,  Coe,  Day,  Pierson,  Tompkins,  Peck 
Condit,  Howard,  Mills,  Freeman,  Cutler,  Wheeler,  Moorej 
Mahurin,  Wood,  Beach,  Davis,  Arnold,  Dickersim,  Goble 
and  Halsey.     All  these  names  are  entered  between  Febru 
ary  19, 1743,  and  June  16, 1745,  a  period  of  a  little  over  two 
years.     Many  of  these  names  represent  old  and  prominent 
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families,  some  of  whom  undoubtedly  were  among  the  first 
or  very  early  settlers  in  Morristown,  and  representatives  of 
whom  are  still  resident  here.  The  names,  however,  of  some 
who  were  very  influential  have  disappeared.  The  Hatha- 
way name  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was 
very  numerous  in  Morristown,  and  numbered  several  well 
known  and  distinguished  citizens,  two  of  whom  were  offi- 
cers in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Benoni  Hathaway  was 
influential  in  church  and  State.  It  is  not  known  that  a 
single  descendant  of  this  once  very  large  family,  even  of 
the  blood,  though  not  of  the  name,  is  resident  in  Morris- 
town. 

The  Condict  family  was  also  large  and  of  great  influence, 
but  the  name  has  gone,  although  representatives  of  the 
blood  are  here.  Silas  Condict  was  a  citizen  known  all  over 
the  State  during  the  Kevolution  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  and 
Continental  Congresses.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  and 
took  a  keen  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  both  in  church  and 
Stcate.  Lewis  Condict,  M.D.,  of  the  same  blood,  but  of  later 
times,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  Congress  and  a 
leading  physician  of  the  town.  He  had  several  children, 
three  of  whom  were  also  physicians.  His  daughters  have 
married  and  found  homes  elsewhere.  Silas  Condict  has 
several  descendants  in  Morristown,  among  whom  are  Fred- 
erick G.  Burnham  and  Gordon  Sherman,  Esqs.,  both  success- 
ful lawyers.  Besides  this  inheritance  they  can  claim 
among  their  ancestors  John  Aldeu  and  the  beautiful  maid- 
en, Priscilla. 

Timothy  Mills  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Mills  fam- 
ily, another  highly  respectable  race.  His  descendants  have 
gone  all  over  the  United  States,  many  of  them  becoming 
lawyers,  ministers,  missionaries,  professors  in  educational 
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Institutions,  and  leaders  in  other  directions.  Three  of  them 
who  have  embraced  the  legal  profession  are  living  in  Mor- 
ristown :  Alfred  Mills  and  his  sons,  Alfred  Elmer  and  Ed- 
ward K.  Mills.  The  elder  of  these  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  lawyers  in  the  State,  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  in 
the  profession,  a  man  respected  for  his  great  probity  and 
public  spirit,  who  has,  perhaps,  acted  oftener  in  fiduciary 
capacities  than  any  other  in  the  State.  His  son  Alfred  is 
now  (1901)  performing  the  duties  of  prosecutor  of  the  pleas 
of  the  county  with  great  acceptability. 

Colonel  Jacob  Ford  and  his  son,  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.,  before 
and  during  the  Revolution,  took  a  very  active  part  in  pub- 
lic matters,  giving  tone  and  character  to  the  community. 
They  were  both  residents  in  Morristown  before  and  at  the 
time  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  and  both  took  an  active 
part  in  the  struggle.  The  elder  Ford  was  one  of  the  first 
judges  of  the  County  Court  of  Morris  after  its  creation,  and 
was  also  an  elder,  probably  among  the  first,  in  the  new 
church,  being  in  office  in  1747.  His  son,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  patriot  army,  died  in  January, 
1777,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors  by  the  especial 
order  of  Washington.  His  father  died  a  very  few  days  after 
the  son.  The  Ford  mjinsion,  now  known  as  the  "Head- 
quarters," was  erected  by  the  younger  Ford  in  1775.  It 
was  in  this  elegant  edifice  that  Mrs.  Theodosia  Ford,  the 
widow  of  the  colonel  and  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Jolines,  in  17H0,  welcomed  the  commander-in-chief 
when  the  army  were  encamped  at  Morristown  for  the  sec- 
ond time  during  the  war.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  this 
distinguished  family  have  sought  other  homes,  and  very 
few  of  the  name  remain.  Gabriel  H.  Ford,  a  son  of  the 
colonel,  was  for  many  years  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey,  and  his  son,  Henry  A.  Ford,  was  one  of  the 
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lesulerfei  in  the  Morris  County  courts  and  at  Lis  time  ac- 
knowiedKt'd  to  be  one  of  the*  ablest  in  tlit-  State,  The  fam- 
ily name  to-diiT  is  n^prenonted  1>v  lb*nry  W.  I'^ird,  a  Bon  of 
Ilenry  A.j  vvlm  ivBiden  on  a  p(jrti*m  of  the  ancestral  acres 
near  tlie  Headquarters.  He  was*  at  one  time  a  ba nicer  in 
New  York,  being  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  IJepublit*  of 
that  eity,  but  in  now  rehired  from  business. 

Up  to  the  year  1880  tlie  name  Pierson  oeenrs  one  Iiun- 
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dre<l  times  as  members  on  tlie  Fir^t  Presbyterian  ('hureh 
reconls,  and  oftener  than  any  othrr.  Families  of  that  name 
in  ronsiderable  numbers^  are  still  found  in  MoiTistown  and 
its  vicinity,  all  of  the  highest  reBpeetability*  Stephen  Pier- 
son,  51 D*,  a  leading  physician  resident  there,  is  a  descendant 
of  the  original  Pierson. 

Next  in  pi^int  of  nnrabers  cm  the  church  records  is  the 
name  Johnson,  which  can  be  traced  through  several  genera- 
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tions  to  the  first  known  inhabitant.  There  are  some  of 
this  clan,  once  so  numerous,  still  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morristown.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Pruden,  Lindsley, 
Stiles,  Losey,  Coe,  Day,  Freeman,  Arnold,  and  Halsey.  Cut- 
ler is  an  old  name,  a  descendant  of  it  beinj;  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam W.  Cutler,  formerly  judge  of  the  county  courts  and 
now  practicing  law  with  very  great  success. 

The  Whitehead  race  has  been  known  in  and  near  Morris- 
town  for  five  generations.  They  claim  desc(»nt  from  John 
Whitehead,  a  "  freeman,"  who  was  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1630.  They  have  been  a  prolific  people,  and  their  de- 
scendants are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  Ira  C. 
Whitehead,  one  of  the  name,  was  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Another,  Asa  Whitehead,  was  a  leading 
lawyer  in  Newark.  His  son,  Aaron  P.,  is  a  member  of  the 
bar  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Isaac  N.  Whitehead,  a  suc- 
cessful farmer,  and  his  nephew,  Charles  K.  Whitehead,  a 
recent  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  represent  the 
family  at  Morristown.  John  Whitehead  is  of  the  same 
kindred  and  resides  also  at  Morristown. 

Major  Jacob  Arnold  was  of  the  Morris  County  Light  Horse 
in  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Arnold 
Tavern  in  1777,  when  Washington  made  it  his  headquar- 
ters. He  is  represented  to-day  by  a  grandson  and  the  fam- 
ily of  another  grandson,  now  deceased. 

A  new  element  has  been  lately  introduced  into  Morris- 
town which  has  added  much  wealth  to  the  community,  and 
has  given  many  men  of  public  spirit  and  benevolence  to  aid 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  of  the  various 
churches.  While  this  new  element  has  no  connection  by 
blood  with  the  older  inhabitants  or  their  descendants,  many 
of  them  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  members  of  the  community  with  a 
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most  commendable  zeal,  with  great  wisdom  and  active 
benevolence,  and  have  manifested  the  same  pride  in  the  past 
history  of  the  town  as  though  they  were  of  the  manner  born. 
They  are  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  business  men  of 
New  York  and  Newark  and  other  cities,  who  have  been  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  many  advantages  attending  life  in 
this  beautiful  and  healthy  town.  Many  of  them  have  made 
Morristown  their  permanent  residence,  dwelling  here  with 
their  families  during  the  whole  year. 


CHAPTER    X 


B 


MORRISTOWN — CONTINUED 

HERE  are  now  in  Morristown  two  Presbyterian 
Churches  (one  of  which  has  been  mentioned),  two 
Episcopalian,  two  Koman  Catholic,  two  Metho- 
dist, and  two  Baptist;  one  of  each  of  the  last 
named  denominations  is  used  by  colored  people.  When  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized,  in  1738,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  one  hundred  and  two  persons  were  en- 
rolled as  members.  At  least  one-fourth  of  these  were  of 
mature  age,  many  were  wives  whose  husbands  were  not 
members,  some  few  were  widows,  but  quite  a  large  number 
were  young  people.  They  all  bore  names  which  are  familiar 
in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  town.  This  church 
grew  and  prospered  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Johnes  and 
his  successors  until  in  1790,  when  it  was  resolved  to  build 
a  new  edifice.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  while 
the  army  was  encamped  here,  the  smallpox  broke  out  with 
great  virulence  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  church  was 
utilized  for  hospital  purposes.  There  was,  of  course,  some 
dilapidation  caused  by  this  use,  and  so  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  congregation  would  permit  this  step  of  build- 
ing a  new  edifice  was  taken.  The  enterprise  was  eminently 
successful,  and  a  beautiful  and  commodious  house  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars — an  immense 
sum  when  the  financial  condition  and  small  number  of  the 
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inhabitants  are  taken  into  consideration^  in  connection  with 
the  short  time  which  hail  elapsed  since  the  town  and  county 
harl  bf*i'n  subjei-teil  to  the  ^o^at  bur^lens  consequent  ui)on 
the  presi*nce  of  the  army  during  two  winters.  This  new 
buildin^y  thus  en*cteil,  undir^'ent  some  changes,  and  the 
jieople  worshipping  in  it  cani^'  and  went  acconling  to  the 

exigencies  of  this 
changing  life,  but 
still  increased  in 
numbers  and  in 
strength  under  the 
preaching  of  a  long 
line  of  godly  and  able 
ministers  until  the 
congregation  again 
deeme^l  it  advisable 
that  another  new 
house  should  take 
the  jdace  of  that  in 
which  God  had  been 
woi*8hipped  for  a 
century.  So  ten 
years  ago  prepara- 
tions were  made  for 
erecting  the  present 
stately  edifice,  in 
which  the  congrega- 
tion now  worship.  The  cost  of  this  building  was  one  hun- 
dred and  foi-ty  thousand  dollars.  A  chapel  and  a  manse 
had  previously  been  built,  one  at  the  cost  of  twenty-one 
thousand  dollai"s  and  the  other  of  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. These  buildings  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  public 
.square,  a  noble  site  worthy  of  their  magnificence. 
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The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
First  Church.  It  was  informally  organized  in  January, 
1841,  when  one  hundred  and  forty-six  members  withdrew 
from  the  parent  church.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  old  academy,  which  then  stood  where 
now  the  library  and  lyceum  is  located,  and  where  services 
continued  to  be  held  until  October  of  the  same  year,  when 
the  new  house  of  worship  was  finished  and  the  first  min- 
ister, Kev.  Orlando  C.  KiiUand,  installed.  The  first  board 
of  trustees  was  elected  May  17,  1841,  and  the  congregation 
was  formally  organized  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Elizabethtown,  June  1,  1841.  The  first  church  building 
was  built  on  South  Street,  on  the  same  site  where  now 
stands  their  present  magnificent  structure.  The  first  was 
very  modest  and  unassuming,  costing  a  little  over  nine 
thousand  dollars.  On  January  10,  1877,  this  building  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  instant  measures  were  taken  to 
rebuild.  The  congi'egation  was  called  upon  to  subscribe 
for  the  work.  Responses  to  this  call  were  made  nobly  and 
generously,  plans  were  at  once  adopted,  and  the  building 
pushed  forward  so  energetically  that  on  July  12,  1878,  it 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  "  The  South  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  ";  its  first  title  was  that  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Morristown.  Its  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Albert 
Erdman,  D.D.,  whose  pastorate  has  continued  from  May, 
1869,  to  this  date.  The  edifice  in  which  the  congregation 
now  worships  is  very  beautiful,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
commodious  and  best  arranged  of  any  of  its  kind  and  pur- 
pose in  the  State,  having  almost  every  appliance  which  can 
be  desired  for  church  purposes.  The  congregation  is  very 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  has  far  outstripped  its  mother  in 
number  and  annual  beneficences. 
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The  Baptist  Church  is  next,  chronologically,  to  the  First 
Presbyterian,  and,  like  that,  was  used  while  the  army  was 
at  Morristown  for  hospital  purposes.  Its  beginnings  were 
very  small.  When  first  organized,  August  11,  1732,  it  had 
only  eleven  members.  Meetings  were  held  and  the  ordi- 
nances observed  in  a  small  building  about  a  mile  from  town, 
on  the  road  to  New  Vernon,  from  August  19,  1732,  until 
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May,  1771,  when  a  church  edifice  was  built  on  the  corner 
of  Speedwell  Avenue  and  Park  Place,  and  deilicated  soon 
after.  After  seventy  years  of  worship  in  this  building  an 
effort  was  successfully  made  to  build  a  new  meeting  house 
and  that  was  dedicated  October  8,  1845.  A  favorable  op- 
portunity came  to  the  congregation  a  few  years  ago  to  sell 
their  property  advantageously.     They  disposed  of  it  and 
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immediately  made  arrangements  to  rebuild,  but  on  a  differ- 
ent location.  They  bought  a  most  desirable  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  High  Streets,  opposite  the  court 
house,  and  have  there  built  a  beautiful  church,  of  the 
medieval  style  of  architecture,  which  they  are  now  occupy- 
ing. The  Rev.  Samuel  Z.  Battin,  zealous  and  most  active  in 
his  work,  is  the  present  pastor.  The  congregation  from 
its  small  beginning  has  increased,  and  has  become  a  flour- 
ishing institution  and  a  power  in  the  community. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  State,  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  deter- 
rnined  people  under  good  leadership  and  wise  management. 
This  community  is  now  worshipping  in  the  third  structure 
erected,  from  time  to  time,  for  their  purposes.  The  first 
was  built  on  Market  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Farmers' 
Hotel.  It  was  a  brick  structure,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  two 
stories  in  height,  with  galleries  on  three  sides,  and  a  choir 
gallery  opposite  the  pulpit,  which  was  in  the  north  end  of 
the  audience  room.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  its  erec- 
tion the  building  was  dedicated  October  14,  1827.  In  1827- 
28  a  great  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  Morristown,  in- 
tense excitement  pervaded  all  classes  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, and  places  of  business  were  closed  for  several  days 
so  all  might  attend  religious  services.  Large  additions 
were  made  to  all  the  evangelical  churches,  and  two  hundred 
persons  were  received  on  probation  into  the  Methodist 
Church.  From  this  time  the  history  of  this  organization 
was  that  of  success  and  prosperity.  Their  numbers  so  in- 
creased that  their  building  became  too  small,  and  a  new 
one  was  erected  on  the  same  site  as  that  now  occupied  by 
the  congregation  in  their  third  meeting  house.  This  sec- 
ond building  was  frame,  painted  white;  its  cornerstone 
was  laid  in  1840.    It  was  dedicated  in  1841.    After  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  third  structure  the  second  was  generously  do- 
nated to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  congregation,  by 
which  it  was  removed  to  Spring  Street,  where  it  is  now  used 
by  them.  The  cornerstone  of  the  stately  edifice  now  util- 
ized by  the  Methodists  was  laid  in  1866  and  the  building 
was  finished  and  dedicated  in  1870.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  finish,  elegant  in  architecture,  and  commodious 
in  appliances  for  all  the  wants  of  a  church  in  the  country, 
and  will  ever,  so  long  as  it  stands,  be  a  monument  of  the 
munificent  generosity  of  the  Hon.  George  T.  Cobb,  who  gave 
out  of  his  own  means  the  princely  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  its  completion. 

The  present  edifice  used  by  Saint  Peter's  congregation  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Morristown  is  of  the  most 
correct  style  of  medieval  architecture.  It  was  erected  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  rector,  IJev.  Robert  N.  Merritt, 
D.I).,  and  every  detail,  even  to  the  minutest,  was  scrupu- 
lously guarded  by  him.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Merritt  died  be- 
fore its  completion,  only  the  tower  being  ne^nled,  however, 
the  main  part,  including  the  audience  room  and  all  parts 
necessary  for  divine  worship,  being  fully  finished  and  in 
use  by  the  congregation  for  several  years.  Through  the 
generous  liberality  of  one  member  of  the  congregation  an 
elegant  rectory,  almost  immediately  adjoining  the  church, 
has  been  erected.  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Ilibbard,  D.D.,  is 
now  the  rector,  and  the  Rev.  William  P.  Taylor  is  curate. 
This  congregation  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  liberally 
disposed  among  this  denomination  in  the  State,  certainly 
in  the  valley. 

The  other  Episcopalian  Church  is  called  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
on  a  beautiful  site  on  the  north  side  of  South  Street.  It  is 
a  structure  of  wood,  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
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originally  standing  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Morris 
Streets,  near  the  railroad  depot,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
moved a  few  years  ago  to  its  present  position.  This  congre- 
gation has  grown  from  rather  small  beginnings,  and  has 
now  become  large  and  prosperous.  Its  church  building  has 
been  enlarged,  a  commodious  rectory  purchased,  and  a  fu- 
ture of  great  success  lies  before  it.  It  is  ministered  to  by 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Hughes,  S.T.D. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  tliere 
had  been  no  service  of  this  denomination  of  Christians  in 
Morristown.  The  tendency  of  i-eligious  faith  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  had  been  overwhelmingly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  form  of  worship.  The 
Baptists  had  early  interjected  a  small  struggling  organiza- 
tion into  the  community,  but  it  did  not  at  first  assume  any 
large  proportions.  It  is  to  be  honored  for  its  pertinacious 
contest  against  so  nmny  obstacles  in  its  way,  for  what  its 
members  honestly  thought  to  be  right,  and  all  true  believers 
in  religious  toleration  must  rejoice  in  its  final  success.  The 
first  observance  of  any  religious  worship  in  the  forms  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  so  far  as  can  now  be  established,  was  in 
1812,  when  Bishop  Hobart  officiated,  by  express  invitation, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  preaching  the  sermon  and  using 
the  Episcopal  liturgy  and  form  of  service.  George  P.  Mc- 
Cullough,  in  1821,  and  for  some  years  prior  to  that  date,  had 
been  successfully  conducting  a  boarding  school  for  boys  in 
a  large  dwelling  still  standing  on  McCullough  Avenue.  He 
was  a  churchman,  but  with  his  pupils  had  regularly  at- 
tended worship  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  One  of  his 
assistant  teachers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummins,  was  an  ordained 
Episcopal  priest,  and  about  the  year  1820  service  had  been 
conducted  by  him  on  Sundays  at  Mr.  McCullough's  house. 
From  1825  until  1827,  when  the  first  Episcopal  parish  was 
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formed,  the  Rev.  John  Croes,  a  son  of  the  bishop  of  that 
name,  had  been  conducting  service  as  a  missionary  in  the 
old  Baptist  meeting  house  at  Morristown.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  1826,  a  call  appeared  for  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Episcopal  congregation  to  take  measures 
for  an  incorporation.  After  this  was  accomplished  a 
church  edifice  was  erected,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was 
laid  November  14, 1828.  Previously,  however,  to  this  date, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1827,  the  congregation  had  been  formal- 
ly admitted  into  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  there- 
after known  as  Saint  Peter^s  Church  of  Morristown. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  now  two  houses  for  worship, 
one,  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  a  large  and  costly  edi- 
fice on  the  south  side  of  Maple  Avenue,  with  the  priests' 
house  and  buildings  for  school  purposes  adjoining.  Until 
1847  there  was  only  one  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
county,  and  that  was  at  Madison.  The  presence  of  so  many 
French  people  in  that  locality  demanded  facilities  for  their 
worship  according  to  the  forms  of  the  denomination  of  their 
fathers,  and  a  small  house  of  worship  had  been  built.  To 
this  church  those  whose  inclination  led  them  to  seek  divine 
services  conducted  after  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church  resorted,  sometimes  afoot  and  frequently  from  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  It  became  manifest  about  this 
date  that  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church  resident  in 
Morristown  were  of  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  their  accommodation.  A  small 
frame  structure  was  accordingly  built,  with  a  capacity  of 
seating  about  three  hundred  people.  That  building,  when 
the  present  church  edifice  was  erected,  was  used  for  a  paro- 
chial  school.  The  congregation,  however,  was  too  poor  to 
support  a  pastor,  and  was  supplied  from  Madison  until 
they  were  able  to  provide  for  an  independent  minister. 
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Other  churches,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  established  at 
Mendham  and  at  Basking  Ridge.  When,  therefore,  a  stated 
priest  was  placed  over  the  parish  at  Morristown  these  two 
congregations  were  put  under  his  charge.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  congregation  at  Morristown  became  so  increased 
that  it  needed  the  undivided  services  of  their  own  priest, 
and  in  1871  the  two  other  churches  mentioned  were  other- 
wise provided  for.  In  1872  the  present  edifice  was  erected, 
of  the  best  red  brick,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  deep 
and  fifty-two  feet  wide,  and  is  capable  of  seating  a  thousand 
people,  which  number  is  frequently  gathered  within  its 
walls  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  The  edifice  is  of  admi- 
rable proportions,  highly  decorated  within  by  memorial  win- 
dows, paintings,  and  statues.  The  pulpit  is  in  the  south- 
ern end  with  a  choir  gallery  and  organ  fronting  to  the 
south,  and  handsomely  carved  pillars  support  the  roof.  At 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  building,  on  Madison  Street, 
is  a  beautiful  campanile  fourteen  feet  square  at  the  base 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  in  the  top  of 
which  swings  a  bell  whose  rich,  ringing  tones  can  be  heard 
at  a  great  distance.  Behind  the  church  on  Madison  Street, 
near  McCullougli  Avenue,  is  a  large  school  house  with  ac- 
commodations for  several  hundred  scholars,  devoted  to  a 
parochial  school.  This  school  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, besides  a  kindergarten,  and  is  under  the  charge  of 
twelve  sisters  of  charity,  who  live  in  a  house  of  their  own 
on  the  grounds  and  devote  their  entire  time  to  its  care. 

The  congregation  now  numbers  more  than  a  thousand, 
and  became  so  large  a  few  years  ago  that  another  church 
was  built  at  "  Wiggerville,"  so  named  after  the  late  Bishop 
Wigger,  and  which  is  part  of  Morristown.  This  new  erec- 
tion is  of  wood,  on  the  corner  of  Columbia  Street  and  Speed- 
well Avenue,  and  is  called  Saint  Margaret's  Church.    From 
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present  appearances  this  new  edifice  will  soon  be,  if  not 
now,  too  small  for  the  people.  The  two  congregations  re- 
quire the  services  of  four  ordained  priests,  one  of  whom 
has  charge  entirely  of  the  Italian  members,  from  whom 
large  accessions  have  recently  been  made  from  the  numer- 
ous immigrants  of  that  nationality  into  Morristown. 

The  colored  people  have  two  congregations  worshipping 
in  two  houses  of  their  own :  one  connected  with  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  other  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Each  are  independent  of  all  connection 
with  any  ecclesiastical  organization  controlled  by  the  white 
race.  The  Methodists  worship  in  the  building  generously 
donated  to  them  by  the  family  of  the  Hon.  George  F.  Cobb 
and  once  occupied  by  the  white  Methodists.  It  is  a  very 
neat  frame  building,  situate  on  the  bank  of  the  Whippany 
River  on  Spring  Street.  Connected  with  it  is  a  commodious 
parsonage  and  about  an  acre  of  ground.  The  other  con- 
gregation has  a  small  edifice,  recently  erected,  which  is 
mostly  supported  by  negro  immigrants  who  have  lately 
come  to  Morristown  from  Southern  States.  Both  congre- 
gations are  active,  energetic,  and  exhibit  a  commendable 
generosity  in  their  support  of  their  church  organizations. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

THE   MORRISTOWN  LIBRARY — REVOLUTIONARY   HISTORY 


HN  THE  north  J?i(le  of  South  Street,  near  the  heart  of 
the  city,  stand 8  a  large  structure  ninety  feet  front 
by  one  hundred  feet  deep.  On  its  broad  front  is  in- 
scribed in  conspicuous  letters  this  lejjend :  "  The 
MoRRiSTOWN  Library  and  Lyceum."  These  few  words  de- 
note to  what  purposes  this  structure  is  devoted — those  of  a 
public  library.  It  owes  its  inception  to  the  exertions  mainly 
of  two  citizens  of  Morristown,  one  of  whom  many  years  since 
passed  to  his  final  reward;  the  other  is  still  living  and  is 
now  the  president  of  the  institution.  But  had  it  not  been  for 
the  generous  munificence  and  persevering  activity  of  one 
other  citizen  it  would  probably  never  have  assumed  its 
present  proportions. 

It  was  chartered  on  the  6th  of  March,  1866,  and  opened 
to  the  public  August  14,  1878.  The  charter  of  the  library 
is  a  special  one  granted  by  the  Legislature,  with  peculiar 
privileges.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  raised  by  subscriptions  in  the  form  of  stock. 
The  material  used  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice  was  a  form 
of  hard  conglomerate  granite  found  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Morristown  Aqueduct  Company,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  which  was  donated  by  the 
company.  Mr.  William  L.  King,  a  native  born  citizen  of  Mor- 
ristown, was  a  resident  of  the  city  when  the  commissioners 


Note.— -The  full  title 
of  this  illustration  is  «  The 
United  States  Commis- 
sioners in  1782  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Independ- 
ence." It  is  taken  from 
an  unfinished  picture  by 
Benjamin  West.  Besides 
the  portraits  of  John  Jay, 
John  Adams,  and  Benja- 
min Franklin  there  appear 
those  of  William  Temple 
Franklin,  the  son  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  Henry  Laurens, 
both  of  whom  were  present 
at  the  signing. 
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appointed  by  the  charter  were  about  ready  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock.  He  had  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune, and  had  retired  to  his  birthplace  to  enjoy  the  re- 
sults of  his  industry.  He  was  a  liberal  giver  to  every  good 
work,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  founders  of  the  library  that 
he  would  become  interested  in  it.  He  soon  became  a  very 
large  stockholder,  and  enthusiastically  supported  the  insti- 
tution with  his  advice,  his  active  exertions,  and  large  do- 
nations of  money,  throwing  his  whole  heart  into  the  work. 
Before  his  death  his  contribution  in  money  was  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  by  his  will  he  endowed  the  library 
with  thirty-five  thousand  more.  No  one  contributed  as 
much  to  the  final  success  as  did  this  generous,  liberal 
minded  man. 

Mr.  King  was  of  Revolutionary  descent;  his  grandfather, 
Frederick  King,  was  a  trusted  messenger  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  carrying  despatches,  money  to  pay  the 
troops,  and  other  messages,  and  filling  a  position  requiring 
a  cautious,  faithful,  and  wise  person.  He  became  the  first 
postmaster  of  Morristown.  William  L.  King  survived  his 
children  and  left  no  immediate  descendant,  but  his  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  library  has  been  worthily  taken  by 
his  nephew,  Vincent  B.  King. 

TSventy  thousand  and  more  volumes  are  now  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library,  besides  several  thousand  more  of  con- 
gressional publications,  which  are  placed  in  a  room  spe- 
cially appropriated  for  them.  The  library  is  the  depository 
for  the  congressional  district  in  which  Morristown  is  sit- 
uated. Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  light  and  airy 
school  room,  used  for  the  preparation  of  youth  for  college, 
and  capable  of  seating  some  sixty  scholars.  A  large  hall 
for  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  entertainments  is  located 
in  the  second  story,  which  is  wholly  use&  for  these  purposes. 
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Reading  and  reference  rooms  are  opened  for  the  nse  of  all 
who  desire  to  read  the  leading  magazines  of  the  day  or  to 
refer  to  books.  These  rooms  are  opened  free  to  all  without 
any  charge.  Mr.  William  L.  King  was  the  first  president, 
and  was  continued  in  that  position  until  his  death.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  succeeded  by  John  Whitehead. 

Morristown  is  rich  in  Revolutionary  memories,  and  in 
this  it  is  excelled  by  no  other  locality  in  the  republic. 
Washington  and  the  patriot  army  were 
encamped  here  during  two  winters.  The 
first  encampment  was  that  of  1777,  after 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Trenton 
and  that  of  Princeton.  Washington  and 
his  victorious  soldiers  left  the  battlefield 
of  Princeton,  January  3,  1777,  and 
marched  direct  to  Morristown,  arriving 
there  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  The 
commander-in-chief  selected  the  Arnold 
Tavern  for  his  headquarters.  This  cele- 
brated house  was  then  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  "  Green,"  and  was  in  the 
occupancy  of  Major  Jacob  Arnold,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  Morris  County 
Light  Horse  Dragoons.  The  position  of 
innkeeper  then  was  a  respectable  one  in 
the  community,  and  Major  Arnold  stood  high  in  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Before  his  time 
a  tavern  had  been  kept  by  Jacob  Ford,  who,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  license,  was  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  county 
and  generally  gave  the  charges  to  the  grand  juries.  The 
Arnold  Tavern  was  a  three-story  frame  structure,  with  a 
hall  running  through  its  center  and  two  rooms  on  each  side. 
The  office  and  reception  rooms  of  the  general  were  on  the 
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south  side  of  this  hall;  on  the  other  side  were  the  bar  and 
dining  rooms,  with  the  kitchen  in  the  rear. 

Washington  spent  the  winter  here,  remaining  until  the 
early  summer.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  distributed 
among  the  loyal  inhabitants,  who  opened  their  hospitable 
homes  for  their  reception.  Many  built  huts  on  Mount  Kem- 
ble,  as  the  elevation  was  called,  extending  southward  for 
several  miles  toward  Bask- 
ing Bidge,  and  on  the  adja- 
cent hills.  The  winter  was 
exceedingly  inclement  and 
the  soldiers  suffered  great 
hardships.  This  was  a  crit- 
ical period  in  the  war.  De- 
cisive events  were  transpir- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  new 
republic  which  were  des- 
tined to  decide  its  future. 
The  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  had  determined 
the  action  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  brighter  pros- 
pects opened  to  the  view  of 
the  patriots  who  were  strug- 
gling for  freedom.  Washing- 
ton and  his  faithful  corps  of 

officers  were  not  idle  while  in  this  first  winter's  stay  at 
Morristown.  His  correspondence  with  Congress  and  the 
governors  of  different  States  was  very  voluminous.  He 
knew  that  cabals  were  attempting  to  wrest  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  from  his  grasp;  he  fully  appreciated  the 
exigency  of  the  situation;  but  his  tenacious  mind  and  his 
indomitable  will  preserved  the  natural  serenity  of  his  tern- 
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perament  and  freed  him  from  those  discouragements  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  a  man  of  different  mould. 

A  powder  mill  had  been  built  at  Morristown,  where 
Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.,  was  busily  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing gunpowder  under  a  contract  with  Congress,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  manufacture  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of 
that  material  in  return  for  a  loan  made  to  him  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  mill  and  Ihe  presence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  Morristown  were  great  incentives  to  the  enemy  to 
destroy  the  one  and  capture  the  other,  and  frequent  at- 
tiempts  were  made  in  those  directions,  but  they  always 
failed.  The  soil  of  Morris  County  was  never  pressed  by 
the  fort  of  a  British  or  Hessian  soldier  except  after  his 
capture.  Colonel  Ford,  while  on  parade  very  soon  after 
Washington's  arrival,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  but  died  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1777. 

The  Arnold  Tavern  is  called  in  modern  histories  by  other 
names.  In  Bryant's  "  Popular  Ilistory  of  the  United 
States  "  it  is  called  the  "  Freeman  "  Tavern.  De  Chastel- 
lue,  a  French  traveller,  who  was  in  Morristown  at  the  time 
of  Washington's  residence  there,  speaks  of  this  hostelry, 
calls  it  by  its  right  name,  and  praises  a  meal  which  was 
served  to  him  there.  This  historic  building  is  still  exist- 
ent, saved  from  destruction  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  a  lady 
now  living  here,  and  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  All  Souls 
Hospital,  having,  however,  been  removed  nearly  a  mile 
from  its  former  position.  It  has  been  much  altered  and 
additions  made,  and  has  lost  most  of  its  former  appear- 
ance. 

Washington  again  visited  Morristown  with  his  army  in 
the  winter  of  1779-80.  On  this  occasion  he  was  welcomed 
by  Mrs.  Theodosia  Ford,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford, 
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Jr.,  to  the  elegant  mansion  whicti  her  husband  had 
built  a  few  years  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  It  wan  situated  on  a  commanding  site  east 
of  the  town,  overloolving  a  charming  lander  ape  in  what- 
ever direi*tiou  the  view  might  be  taken,  and  was  beyond 
question  the  most  desirable  residence  in  tlie  vicinity.  Wash- 
ington reached  it  on  December  1,  1779.  This  second  win- 
ter was  more  severe  even  than  the  first,  and  the  soldiers 
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suffered  intense  harilHlnpB.  Washington  strove  to  the  ut- 
most to  iilleviatt*  the  distress  of  the  troops,  and  was  un- 
wearied in  his  attempts  to  alTord  tlie  men  all  possible  relief. 
The  dwelling  he  occupied,  though  so  capacious,  was  not 
capable  of  accommodating  the  great  number  of  his  military 
family  and  of  his  own  servants  and  those  of  his  hostess. 

(Ireat  inconvenience  was  felt  in  the  financial  condition. 
The  Continental  currency,  consisting  simply  of  the  prom- 
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ises  of  the  Congress  to  pay  with  no  security  to  the  holder, 
depreciated  enormously,  so  that  a  month's  pay  of  a  soldier 
would  hardly  provide  a  day's  provision  for  his  family.  At- 
tempts were  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  establish  a 
regular  price  for  provisions  and  the  common  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  the  efforts  were  fruitless,  as  all  such  ex- 
periments have  always  proved  to  be.  The  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  women,  of  Morristown  and  of  the  county  bravely 

bore  the  burden  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  presence  of  the  army.  Fuel, 
provisions,  forage,  clothing,  and 
stores  of  various  kinds  were  fur- 
nished without  murmuring  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  the  families  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  Morris  County 
was  patriotic  to  the  core  and  did 
not  hesitate  when  the  demand 
came  to  aid  in  succoring  the 
distressed  men  who  were  peril- 
ling all  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Good  Parson  Johnes's  wife  and 
Silas  Condict's  wife  set  the  exam- 
ple of  laboring  for  the  relief  of  the 
troops.  Mrs.  Condict  kept  an  old 
fashioned  kettle  of  huge  dimen- 
sions filled  with  a  savory  stew,  steaming  hot,  hanging  from 
the  crane  in  her  capacious  fireplace,  and  by  its  side  a  bar- 
rel of  cider  with  a  pewter  mug,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
hungry  and  thirsty  soldiers.  The  parson's  wife  knit  stock- 
ings for  the  barefooted  men  and  encouraged  others  to  do 
the  same. 

The  Ford  mansion  is  still  standing,  in  excellent  repair, 
unchanged  from  what  it  was  when  occupied  by  Washing- 
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ton,  but  filled  to  overflowing  with  mementos  of  the  great 
man  who  once  slept  within  its  walls,  and  of  the  great  war 
which  he  conducted  to  a  successful  termination.  The  edi- 
fice and  the  grounds  around  it  have  been  purchased  by  a 
number  of  patriotic  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
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ing  them  as  memorials  of  the  presence  of  Washington  at 
Morristown.  They  have  gathered  an  immense  number  of 
articles  connected  with  and  commemorative  of  those  times 
when  the  new  born  republic  was  in  such  peril.  The  pur- 
chasers became  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
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some  very  important  and  necessary  improvements  of  his 
own.  His  father,  Stephen  Vail,  at  that  time  was  a  large 
iron  manufacturer  at  Speedwell,  near  Morristown,  where 
ample  opportunity  could  be  given  for  experiments. 

Morse  was  invited  to  put  up  his  poles  and  string  his  wires 
at  Speedwell.  Three  miles  of  poles  were  erected  and  the 
necessary  wires  strung.  On  January  6, 1838,  messages  were 
sent  over  these  wires  by  electricity,  and  the  practicability  of 
transmitting  messages  bj^  that  motive  power  for  indefinite 
distances  was  demonstrate<l  beyond  doubt.  The  inventor 
and  Mr.  Vail  were  little  aware  of  what  possibilities  there 
were  in  the  future  for  their  invention.  But  Alfred  Vail  has 
not  receiveil  the  honor  he  deserved  for  his  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  is  now  dead,  but  he  went  to  his  grave  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  him.  He 
was,  however,  a  modest  man,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  resort  to  courts  to  be  righted. 

Speedwell  at  one  time  was  notable  for  other  achieve- 
ments in  the  iron  manufacture.  Here,  in  1819,  was  made 
the  boiler  used  in  the  machinery  which  propelled  the  first 
steam  vessel  across  the  Atlantic.  The  English  newspapers, 
especially  the  London  Times,  noticed  in  glowing  terms  the 
arrival  of  this  boat,  the  "  Savannah,"  in  one  of  their  i)orts, 
and  described  its  beautiful  proportions,  the  elegant  and  com- 
fortable provision  made  for  the  passengers  in  their  state- 
rooms, the  wonderful  speed  of  the  vessel,  and  its  ability  to 
move  in  any  direction  without  the  aid  of  sails. 
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HANOVER    TOWNSHIP 


HANOVER  TOWNSHIP  was  established  by  the  order 
of  the  County  Court  in  March,  1740,  the  year  after 
Morris  County  was  formed.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Pequannock  River,  which  divides  it 
from  Boonton  and  Montville,  east  by  the  Passaic  River  and 
Montville,  south  by  Morristown  and  Chatham,  and  west  by 
Rockaway.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  contain- 
ing 29,747  acres.  The  ground  in  the  eastern  part  is  general- 
ly level,  slightly  inclining  towards  the  river,  with  some  occa- 
sional low  grounds,  but  all  easily  cultivated.  In  the  west 
are  found  some  considerable  elevations.  Extending  north- 
erly, nearly  through  the  center  of  the  township,  are  very 
extensive  tracts  of  meadow  land,  some  of  which  pass  over 
from  Morris  Township,  such  as  the  Black  and  Beach  Mead- 
ows. The  Troy  and  Lee  Meadows,  however,  are  confined  ex- 
clusively to  Hanover.  A  portion  of  Hatfield  Swamp  crosses 
the  river,  extending  from  Caldwell  in  Essex  County.  There 
are  about  three  thousand  acres  of  this  character  of  land. 
They  are  valuable  possessions  for  the  farmer,  affording 
crops  of  excellent  grass,  and  are  easily  drained  and  culti- 
vated. 

Hanover  was  at  one  time  connected  with  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty, forming  part  of  what  is  now  Morris  when  that  was  one 
township  and  called  Hanover,  and  retained  at  its  formation 
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as  a  township  in  1740  the  name  Hanover,  then  including  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  is  now  within  its  bounds. 
It  is  well  watered  by  several  streams,  some  of  which  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  county;  others  have  their  entire 
course  in  Hanover.  The  Pequannock  skirts  its  whole 
northern  boundary  and  is  a  most  important  stream.  It 
and  its  greatest  tributary,  Whippany,  rise  in  Morris;  Black 
Brook  comes  in  from  Chatham  and  joins  its  waters  with  the 
Whippany.  Troy,  Stony,  and  Parsippany  Brooks  are  Han- 
over streams,  as  are  several  other  streamlets,  which  all,  in 
one  way  or  another,  finally  end  their  course  in  the  Passaic. 

The  population  of  this  township  is  mostly  agricultural 
and  generally  permanent  in  their  residence.  Lying 
outside  of  all  railroad  facilities  for  travel,  it  has  not  in- 
creased either  in  population  or  in  manufactures,  or  in  the 
valuation  of  its  real  estate  in  the  same  proportions  as  other 
municipalities.  Before  railroads  were  laid  it  had,  com- 
paratively speaking,  more  appliances  for  freighting  goods 
and  produce  and  for  ordinary  travel  than  now.  Two  great 
turnpikes  ran  through  the  township,  over  which  any  kind 
of  freight  could  be  transported  to  markets,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent the  course  of  travel  and  transportation  has  been 
changed.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by  which,  in  the  near 
future,  the  railroad  may  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
people,  when  a  change  will  come  and  greater  prosperity 
awaken  them  to  their  possibilities. 

Tlie  villages  in  Hanover  are  Whippany,  Malapardis,  Mor- 
ris Plains,  Monroe,  Littleton,  Mount  Tabor,  Old  Boonton, 
Parsippany,  Troy  or  Troy  Hills,  Hanover,  and  Hanover 
Creek,  all  within  the  bounds  of  the  Passaic  Valley.  Whip- 
pany, or  Hanover  as  it  was  once  called,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these.  Its  present  title,  derived  from  the  river,  was 
spelled  Whipanong,  the  Indian  name  given  to  the  stream, 
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upon  both  sides  of  which  the  village  is  situated.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  manufacturing  locality  of  nearly  if  not  quite  one 
thousand  people,  sustained  by  the  factories  and  mills  find- 
ing advantageous  sites  for  utilizing  profitably  the  water 
power  of  the  river.  There  are  three  churches  here :  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  and  Catholic.  Factories  for  manufactur- 
ing paper  and  bricks  have  been  established  for  several  years, 
and  some  other  mills  find  profitable  employment.  A  rail- 
road now  running  from  Morristown  to  Whippany,  used  ex- 
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tensively  for  carrying  freight,  has  been  lately  built,  and  is 
affording  excellent  facilities  for  this  growing  and  interest- 
ing town.  In  the  near  future  this  road  may  become  an  im- 
portant viaduct  for  travel  and  transportation  to  the  great 
emporiums  in  the  vicinity. 

The  possibilities  of  Whippany  cannot  be  estimated  or 
forecasted,  but  it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility that  greater  success  may  reward  the  efforts  of  its  lead- 
ing men. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  New  England  life 
is  the  introduction  of  the  library  system  of  education  into 
their  manufacturing  towns  and  even  their  small  villages. 
This  method  of  instructing  the  masses,  whose  advantage 
in  that  direction  in  early  life  were  meagre,  and  who  are 
eager  In  maturer  days  to  acquire  knowledge,  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  public  blessings  of  this  time,  and  has 
been  fully  appreciated  by  some  far  reaching  benevolent 
minds.  One  of  these  institutions  has  been  introduced  into 
Whippany,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Reynolds,  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  town.  It  belongs  to  the  Pas- 
saic Valley  and  to  its  people  as  well  as  to  the  town  where  it 
is  located,  and  deserves  all  honor.  In  1893  a  large  corner  lot 
was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  "  The  Whipanong  Hall 
and  Library  Association,"  as  this  institution  is  called,  and 
under  which  name  it  has  been  incorporated.  The  design 
of  its  founders  is  to  promote  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
recreative  interests  of  the  community,  with  especial  and 
primary  reference  to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  plan.  The 
lot  bought  for  that  purpose  was  properly  graded,  and  on  it 
has  been  erected  a  commodious  one-story  building,  thirty- 
five  by  fifty-two  feet,  with  basement  designed  for  general 
public  uses.  Here  the  elections  of  the. precinct  are  held; 
the  town  officers  and  the  Board  of  Registration  meet  here 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  A  library  room  of 
good  dimensions,  with  two  thousand  volumes  of  well  se- 
lected books  on  its  shelves,  known  as  "  The  Mrs.  J.  W.  Rob- 
erts Memorial/'  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  main  room  or 
hall,  with  a  stage  at  one  end.  The  postoffice  of  the  town  is 
located  in  the  basement,  the  postmaster  acting  as  librarian 
and  general  caretaker  of  the  whole  building.  A  large  part 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  lot,  its  prepa- 
ration for  the  building,  and  the  erection  of  the  building 
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Itself  has  been  provided  by  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of 
the  town  and  of  some  gentlemen  who  were  born  in  Whip- 
pany,  but  have  removed  elsewhere — especially  Edward  F. 
C.  Young,  of  Jersey  City,  A.  K.  Ely,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Silas  Tuttle,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Jonathan  W.  Roberts,  of 
Morris  Plains,  George  E.  Voorhees,  of  Morristown,  and 
about  sixty  others,  citizens  of  Hanover,  have  contributed 
also  in  money  and  materials.  The  whole  amount  thus 
raised  is  three  thousand  dollars.  At  the  front  angle  of  the 
lot,  on  the  street,  a  flag  pole  one  hundred  feet  high  has  been 
planted,  from  which  floats  the  national  emblem  of  the  re- 
public. 

The  founders  hope  soon  to  extend  their  plan,  add  to  the 
building,  increase  the  library  room  and  the  number  of  vol- 
umes, and  make  further  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, making  intellectual  improvement  always  the  fore- 
most object  of  their  attention.  There  are  many  other  locali- 
ties in  the  valley  where  this  good  example  might  well  be 
followed. 

The  utilization  of  that  subtle  element,  electricity,  has 
lately  received  much  attention  from  scientists.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  in  the  very  near 
future,  it  is  to  be  the  motive  power  of  the  world.  Man  has 
already  laid  his  hand  on  this  hitherto  elusive  and  marvellous 
force,  made  it  subservient  to  his  will,  and  obliged  it  to  do 
his  bidding.  What  are  to  be  its  possibilities,  what  may  it  be 
made  to  perform,  who  can  foresee  or  prophesy?  The  plan 
has  lately  been  formed  of  utilizing  electricity  in  an  enter- 
prise which,  if  carried  out,  will  have  its  main  operations  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Passaic.  It  is  the  construction  of  a  "  high 
speed,  standard  gauge  electric  railway  "  practically  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley.  Unlike  other  electric 
roads,  its  projectors  do  not  propose  to  occupy  any  high- 
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ways  and  will  have  but  few,  if  any,  grade  crossings,  and  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  free  use  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
over  newly  laid  macadamized  roads,  for  the  construction 
of  which  so  much  money  has  been  expended. 

The  plan  as  now  outlined  is  extensive  and  far  reaching. 
It  is  proposed  to  make,  for  the  present,  Newark  the  be- 
ginning point,  thence  pass  over  a  private  right  of  way,  pro- 
cured by  purchase,  or  condemnation  if  necessary,  through 
such  towns  as  Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  Short  Hills, 
Summit,  Hanover,  Whippany,  Parsippany,  Boonton,  Rocka- 
way,  and  Dover,  and  terminate  at  Lake  Hopatcong  and  Den- 
mark, with  connecting  lines  on  the  west  to  Morristown  and 
Mendham  and  on  the  east  to  Caldwell  and  Montclair.  A 
further  part  of  the  plan  is  to  make  connections  with  exist- 
ing traction  systems  of  three  hundred  miles  in  Essex,  Hud- 
son, and  Union  Counties,  and  wherever  practicable  with 
established  lines  of  ordinary  railroads.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  promoters  of  this  road  that  means  of  forwarding  freight 
and  transporting  passengers  from  their  doors  to  the  great 
emporiums  can  be  afforded  at  cheap  rates  and  by  rapid 
transit  by  this  new  system  of  electric  road,  and  also  that 
through  this  mode  of  travel  and  transportation,  by  reason 
of  its  facilities,  the  price  of  coal  and  other  necessaries  of  life 
will  be  cheapened,  and  the  expense  of  travel  for  ordinary 
passengers  lessened. 

The  greatest  claim  made  on  the  citizens  of  the  valley  for 
support,  however,  is  this :  that  those  portions,  which  do  not 
now  have  the  benefits  of  railroads,  by  this  plan  will  enjoy 
more  advantages  than  though  they  could  hear  the  scream 
of  the  steam  whistle  in  their  residences,  as  the  introduction 
of  this  electric  road,  bringing  it  to  the  very  doors  of  the  in- 
habitants, will  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity 
of  all  communities  near  or  on  its  track,  of  appreciating  the 
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value  of  property,  and  stimulating  generally  all  avenues  of 
trade.  The  plan  emanates  from  the  busy  brain  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Reynolds,  the  founder  of  the  "  Whipanong  "  Hall  and  Li- 
brary Association,  who  has  given  the  subject  the  greatest  at* 
tention,  and  has  taken  practical  steps  in  developing  the  sys- 
tem, such  as  obtaining  a  charter,  securing  rights  of  way, 
and  making  surveys. 

The  history  of  Whippany  is  interesting  for  many  reasons, 
especially  for  the  character  of  its  early  settlers  and  the  influ- 
ence they  had  in  directing  the  subsequent  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the 
county,    in 
church,    and 
State.  Its  set- 
tlement    was 
undoubtedly 
the   result   of 
the  investiga- 
tion    of     the 
firet  discover- 
ers   of    Horse 

Neck,  or  Caldwell,  and  who  suggested  the  purchase  of  that 
locality  to  the  town  meeting  of  Newark.  Iron  ore  was  to  be 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Passaic,  and  emigrants  sought 
to  reach  the  promised  land.  They  came  from  Newark,  from 
Elizabethtown,  and  the  settlements  adjoining.  Whippany 
was  reached;  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  advantages 
of  the  stream  were  seen  and  appreciated,  and  there  these 
new  comers  pitched  their  tents.  The  ore  was  found  at  or  near 
Succasunna,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distant.  From 
there  it  was  transported  on  the  backs  of  horses  to  the  forge 
at  Whippany,  and  manufactured  into  iron,  which  was  car- 
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ried  in  the  same  primitive  manner  to  market.  This  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Here  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  county  was 
built.  The  story  of  that  organization  has  already  been  part- 
ly related  in  these  pages.  The  descendants  of  a  few  of 
these  first  settlers,  if  names  are  any  indication,  still  linger 
in  Whippany,  such  as  Tuttle,  Cook,  Bates,  Young,  Shipman, 
and  Freeman,  and  possibly  Mills  and  Howell;  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  population  bear  names  not  carried  there 
by  any  of  the  original  immigrants. 

Morris  Plains  is  situated  on  a  tableland  elevated  many 
feet  above  Morris  Green,  and  embraces  a  large  extent  of 
country  several  miles  square.  The  village  proper  is  gath- 
ered in  the  central  part  of  this  tableland  and  south  of  the 
depot  of  the  railroad,  but  the  locality  called  Morris  Plains 
stretches  out  from  this  central  point  in  every  direction.  It 
is  really  situated  in  two  townships,  Morris  and  Hanover, 
but  the  larger  part  of  it,  especially  that  most  thickly  settled, 
including  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  lies  within  the 
bounds  of  Hanover.  Many  wealthy  persons  have  selected 
grounds  in  and  near  this  locality  for  country  and  permanent 
residences,  and  lavished  taste  and  money  in  their  embellish- 
ment. A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned :  Richard  A.  Mc- 
Curdeg,  Mrs.  Stephen  Whitney,  Byron  Sherman,  Jonathan 
W.  Boberts,  George  B.  Baymond,  Charles  M.  Marsh,  and 
R.  A.  Granniss. 

On  the  west  side  of  Morris  Plains  and  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Hanover  stands  the  stately  pile  of  buildings 
erected  by  the  commonwealth  as  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
at  an  original  cost  of  $2,500,000,  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  patients.  Additions  have  since  been 
made  at  a  cost  of  about  |400,000  for  six  hundred  patients 
more.    Some  peculiar  advantages  aided  in  the  erection,  as 
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the  stone  used  was  quarried  on  the  grounds.  This  institu- 
tion was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  State  Hospital 
at  Morris  Plains,  and  was  opened  formally  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  on  the  17th  of  August,  187G.  Prior  to  that 
time  an  asylum  had  been  located  at  or  near  Trenton,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  but  it  had  not  been  able  for  many  years 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  applicants  for 
admission,  and  it  became  an  imperative  necessity  to  make 
arrangements  with  asylums  of  neighboring  States  for  the 
reception  of  these  wards  of  the  State. 

A  new  institution  was  then  incorporated  and  Morris 
Plains  selected  as  the  spot  where  its  practical  operation 
should  be  conducted.  This  selection  was  eminently  proper, 
for  no  healthier  locality  could  have  been  chosen,  and  it  had 
other  advantages  which  were  not  overlooked.  Several 
years  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  build- 
ings, and  when  they  were  completed  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  were  justly  proud  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  most  scrupulous  care  was  exercised  in  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  structures,  the  most  distinguished  architects 
to  be  found  in  the  country  being  employed,  and  the  whole 
work  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  body  of  citizens 
whose  experience  and  knowledge  peculiarly  fitted  them  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Among  these  were  Hon. 
Francis  S.  Lathrop,  Hon.  George  A.  Halsey,  and  Hon. 
George  Vail,  now  dead.  All  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
work. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  there  is  no  structure  of 
the  kind  whose  appliances  are  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  erected,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
ingenuity  of  man  was  exhausted  in  providing  everything 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  unfortunate 
beings  who  are  the  recipients  of  this  munificent  bounty. 
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The  Rev.  James  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  one  of  the  managers,  and  who  has  been  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe,  unequivocally  declared,  in  a  late 
general  report  prepared  by  himself,  that  there  is  nowhere 
so  large  and  complete  an  institution  of  the  kind. 

The  circumference  of  the  whole  erection  is  one  mile  and 
a  quarter.  Six  hundred  acres  of  land  are  attached  to  the 
hospital,  affording  ample  means  for  the  growth  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  inmates.  Pure 
cool  water  is  collected  into  reservoirs  formed  by  two  moun- 
tain streams  issuing  from  natural  springs,  and  distributed 
into  the  buihlings.  Besides  these  appliances  other  means 
are  emphmnl  to  secure  at  all  times  an  abundance  of  the 
precious  liuid.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  as  perfect 
as  could  possibly  be  devised.  The  whole  institution  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Hon.  Moses  K.  Everitt;  the 
medical  department  is  in  chai*ge  of  B.  D.  Evans,  M.D.,  as 
director.  The  general  affairs  of  the  institution  are  placed 
by  the  State  in  the  control  of  a  very  competent  board  of 
managers,  of  whom  Patrick  Farrelly,  of  Morristown,  is  presi- 
dent, and  (jharles  H.  Green,  also  of  Morristown,  secretary. 
The  present  number  of  patients  is  1,400.  The  annual  ex- 
penses, according  to  the  report  of  1900,  was  about  $250,000, 
which  is  met  by  appropriations  from  the  State. 

This  noble  institution  so  far  has  met  the  wants  of  the 
State,  but  it  is  feared  that  soon  its  accommodations,  ample 
as  it  was  supposed  at  first  to  meet  every  exigency,  will  fail. 
The  indigent  patient  first  receives  the  fostering  care  of  the 
management;  then,  if  there  be  room,  those  who,  or  whose 
relatives,  are  able  to  pay  are  received;  but  no  one  is  ad- 
mitted who  is  not  an  actual  resident  of  New  Jersey. 

Mount  Tabor,  on  the  western  edge  of  Hanover  Township, 
is  a  small  town  of  summer  residences  where  the  dwellings 
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climb  up  several  elevations,  some  of  them  crowning  the 
hill  tops.  Its  residents  are  mostly  confined  to  those  of  the 
Methodist  faith,  and  very  few  remain  during  the  winter. 
It  is  an  incorporated  town,  with  borough  privileges,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  clergymen  of  that  denomination.  During  the 
summer  season  the  number  of  visitors  swells  into  the  thou- 
sands, for  whose  pleasure  and  comfort  ample  provision  is 
made.  A  large  hall  or  audience  room  is  used  for  meetings, 
which,  during  the  season,  are  held  every  day  and  evening. 
Almost  every  variety  of  structure  for  the  abode  of  man  can 
be  found  here,  from  the  flapping  tent  to  the  costly  and  ele- 
gant residence.  Strict  rules  are  enforced  providing  for  the 
proper  behavior  of  all  residents  and  visitors.  No  saloon 
can  be  opened  within  its  bounds,  and  no  ardent  spirits  of 
any  kind  can  be  sold.  It  is  largely  patronized  by  others 
than  the  followers  of  John  Wesley,  and  during  the  heated 
season  it  is  one  of  the  busiest  of  busy  places. 

Malapardis,  Hanover,  Troy  Hills,  and  Hanover  Neck  are 
hamlets,  each  a  small  collection  of  dwelling  houses  denot- 
ing thrift  and  comfort.  Monroe  is  also  a  hamlet  stretching 
over  from  Morris  Township  into  the  southern  edge  of  Han- 
over. Most  of  these  localities  are  provided  with  school 
houses.  At  Hanover  is  a  Presbyterian  Church  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  distinguished  clergymen  who  have  minis- 
tered to  the  different  congregations  worshipping  in  this  his- 
toric edifice.  At  first  this  ecclesiastical  organization  was 
established  at  Whippany,  but  in  1755  the  congregation  was 
divided  and  two  church  structures  were  built,  one  at  Han- 
over and  one  at  Parsippany.  At  that  time  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Green  was  pastor  of  the  Whippany  church,  and  after  the 
division  he  became  the  minister  of  both  congregations,  re- 
siding, however,  at  Hanover.     In  1760  his  labors  were  con- 
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fined  to  the  last  named  place,  and  the  congregation  at  Par- 
sippany  selected  another  clergyman.  Dr.  Green  was  an 
extraordinary  man — a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a  preacher. 
He  drew  the  wills  of  his  parishioners,  their  deeds  and  their 
contracts,  settled  their  estates,  acted  as  their  legal  adviser, 
and  arbitrated  their  differences.  To  eke  out  his  small 
salary  he  became  the  physician  of  the  country  and  teacher 
of  his  neighbors'  children.  He  also  engaged  in  the  business 
of  milling  and  distilling.  Some  wag  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  in  this  manner: 

To  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  Preach«r, 
And  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  Teacher ; 

To  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  Doctor, 
And  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  Proctor ; 

To  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  Miller, 
And  the  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  Distiller. 

In  1776  he  was  a  representative  with  Silas  Condict  from 
Morris  County  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey 
and  became  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  a  constitution  for  the  infant  State.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  were  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
afterward  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Jonathan  D.  Sergeant,  both  able  lawyers.  The  committee 
was  appointed  June  24,  1776,  and  reported  a  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution July  2, 1776.  It  has  always  been  admitted  by  his- 
torians that  Dr.  Green  was  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
document,  which  was  adopted  almost  unanimously  by  the 
Congress.  Under  this  organic  law  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
acted  for  more  than  sixty  years  and  prospered. 

Dr.  Green  was  the  father  of  Ashbel  Green,  once  president 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  grandfather  of  Rob- 
ert Stockton  Green,  at  one  time  governor  of  the  State. 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Condit  was  also  pastor  of  this  Hanover 
church  for  thirty-six  years,  succeeding  Dr.  Green.    He  was 
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the  father  of  four  distingaished  clergymen,  one  of  them  a 
professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Anbnm.  The 
Rev.  John  Mills  Johnson,  a  Morris  Connty  man,  for  twenty- 
one  years  ministered  to  this  people,  and  now  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Ferguson,  D.D.,  since  1869  has  been  the  beloved  and  hon- 
ored minister  of  this  church. 

Parsippany  is  a  village  of  rather  rambling  proportions, 
stretching  along  the  road  once  the  main  route  of  travel  in 
this  section.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, mostly  farmers  and  permanent  residents.  There  are 
two  churches  at  this  town :  a  Presbyterian,  an  offshoot  of 
that  first  formed  at  Whippany,  and  a  Methodist,  and  also 
a  large  two-story  public  school  house.  The  names  once 
prominent  here  were  Kitchell,  Fairchild,  Tuttle,  Baldwin, 
Bowlsby,  Cooper,  Cobb,  Farrand,  Righter,  Smith,  Condict, 
and  Howell,  some  of  whose  descendants  are  now  living  here. 
The  Kitchells,  Abraham  and  Aaron,  were  prominent  in  the 
early  settlement  of  this  part  of  Morris  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  also  during  the  early  times  of  the  State.  Sev- 
eral of  the  name  took  an  earnest  part  in  the  war.  Aaron 
was  foremost  in  his  opposition  to  British  oppression,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  safely,  a  congressman,  and  after- 
ward a  United  States  senator. 

Rhoda  Farrand,  the  wife  of  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
one  of  the  shivering,  suffering  mass  of  humanity  en- 
cam)ied  at  Morristown,  has  been  immortalized  in  song  for 
her  piitriotic  deeds.  News  came  to  her  from  her  husband 
that  the  men  of  his  company,  who  were  mostly  "•  neigh- 
bors' sons  "  from  Parsippany  and  its  vicinity,  were  shoeless 
and  stockingless.  She  had  been  left  at  home  with  her  three 
children^  two  daughters  and  a  son,  to  care  for  the  farm. 
Their  horses  had  been  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  a 
pair  of  young  steers  was  the  only  means  at  her  hand  which 
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she  could  use  to  visit  her  neighbors.  The  letter  from  her 
husband  came  on  Thursday.  She  immediately  ordered 
her  son  to  yoke  up  the  steers,  and,  seating  herself  on  a  chair 
in  a  two-wheeled  cart,  her  only  vehicle,  with  her  needles  in 
hand  and  a  ball  of  yarn,  she  passed  round  to  her  neighbors 
at  Hanover,  old  Boonton,  and  other  places,  giving  them  the 
letter  to  read.  That  was  enough.  The  women  all  over 
the  neighborhood  set  to  work  and  naught  was  heard  but 
the  click  of  the  needle.  When  she  returned  home  at  night 
one  pair  of  stockings  was  done.  The  next  day  she  went 
in  another  direction  and  roused  the  sympathy  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  women  there,  and  on  the  second  night  when  she 
reached  her  home  another  pair  of  stockings  was  done.  In 
the  meantime  the  two  girls  left  behind  had  been  at  work 
busily  doing  their  share  of  the  merciful  deal.  The  yam 
gave  out,  and  a  cosset  was  killed  and  its  fleece  carded  and 
spun  and  the  stockings  grew  apace.  On  Sunday  good  Par- 
son Green  preached  to  empty  seats,  the  pious  women  of  his 
parish  being  too  busy  doing  God's  work  in  another  direc- 
tion to  give  him  the  devout  attention  he  always  received. 
On  Monday  morning  the  stockings  came  pouring  in  upon 
Mistress  Rhoda,  and  in  her  cart,  with  her  son  Nat  driving 
the  steers,  she  went  to  the  camp  with  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-eight pairs  of  woollen  stockings  "  knit  up  to  the  knee," 
and  her  husband's  company,  every  man  of  them,  that  day 
blessed  this  plucky,  patriotic  little  woman,  whose  name 
should  ever  be  rememberefl.  General  Washington,  hearing 
the  shout  raised  in  Khoda's  honor,  rode  up  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  commotion,  and,  when  told,  raised  his  hat  and 
thanked  Mrs.  Farrand  for  himself  and  his  men.  But,  says 
the  song,  the  sweetest  reward  she  received  was  what  her 
husband  said  to   her,  with  glistening,   tear-stained  eyes 
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raised  to  his  wife  enthroned  in  her  ox  cart :  "  Bhoda,  I  knew 
you  would  do  it." 

Andrew  B.  Cobb  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  citizens 
of  Hanover  of  more  modern  times.  He  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Lemuel  Cobb,  a  civil  engineer  and  a  self-made  man, 
and  was  born  in  1804.  He  died  in  1873,  in  the  house 
built  by  his  father,  in  which  he  was  born  and  where 
he  lived  all  his  life,  situated  on  the  corner  of  the  two 
main  roads  crossing  each  other  at  Parsippany.  Early  in 
life  he  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and,  being 
a  man  of  fortune,  perhaps  the  largest  landowner  in  the 
county,  was  enabled  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
without  sacrificing  his  own  interest.  He  was  twice  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  once  a  State 
senator,  representing  Morris  County.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  county  courts  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
In  all  these  positions  he  evinced  a  capacity  to  grasp  the 
questions  submitted  to  him  for  action.  He  was  a  man  of 
tenacious  convictions,  of  resolute  will,  of  some  peculiarities, 
of  strong  prejudices,  a  firm,  lasting  friend,  of  excellent 
judgment  and  good  sound  common  sense.  His  patriotism 
was  unquestioned,  and  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men  he  was  just  and  honorable.  A  son,  Andrew  Lemuel, 
represents  him  in  the  community  where  he  lived  so  long. 

General  J.  Condit  Smith,  born  in  this  vicinity  and  a  resi- 
dent here  for  many  years,  was  a  man  of  distinction  in  his 
time.  He  was  connected  with  the  Union  Army  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  After 
the  war  he  became  largely  interested  in  different  railroads 
in  the  country.  His  daughter,  an  intrepid  traveller,  was  in 
China  and  a  guest  in  the  family  of  Minister  Conger  at 
Peking  during  the  recent  terrible  experiences  of  the  lega- 
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tions  at  that  city.  She  survived  the  privations  of  the  siege 
and  is  now  living  in  this  country. 

The  historic  mansion  and  grounds  called  Beaverwyck, 
once  occupied  by  a  member  of  the  Boudinot  family,  prom- 
inent in  New  Jersey  during  the  Bevolution,  are  now  owned 
by  Benjamin  S.  Condit,  one  of  the  Oondit  family  still  so 
numerous  in  Morris,  who  has  resided  there  for  many  years. 

Old  Boonton  is  identified  somewhat  with  the  Bevolution- 
ary  War  and  with  the  presence  of  Washington  at  Morris- 
town.  A  German  family  of  the  name  of  Faesch,  then  resi- 
dent of  this  locality,  were  earnest  patriots.  A  foundry  un- 
der their  care  was  established  here  for  casting  cannon  and 
cannon  balls.     It  is  common  tradition  that  the  commander- 
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in-chief  frequently  extended  his  rides  to  this  romantic  spot 
to  inspect  the  important  operations  there  conducted.  The 
locality  was  then  an  important  one  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tions with  military  affairs,  and  it  was  then  a  busy  place. 
It  is  situated  in  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Bockaway 
Biver  dashes  in  an  angry  torrent,  foaming  over  its  rocky 
bed.  The  descent  was  made  on  both  sides  by  a  road  passing 
steeply  down  into  the  narrow  vale,  but  now  a  substantial 
bridge  spans  the  abyss,  rendering  the  spot,  if  possible,  more 
romantic  than  ever.  This  portion  of  the  township  is  very 
sparsely  settled,  but  a  large  manufacturing  establishment, 
lately  located  there,  may  lead  to  more  progressive  activity. 
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Hanover  Neck  and  Hanover  are  both  situated  directly  on 
the  river  a  few  miles  apart.  Hanover  is  a  thickly  settled 
village,  the  dwelling  houses  clustering  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  which  crosses  the  river  at  this  point  by  what  is  known 
as  Cook's  Bridge.  Hanover  Neck  is  more  sparsely  settled, 
the  dwellings  being  farther  apart.  Both  communities  are 
agricultural  in  their  interests,  with  no  manufactures.  The 
old  names  most  common  at  Hanover  and  Hanover  Neck  are 
Cook,  Ely,  Hopping,  Kitchell,  Tuttle,  Young,  and  Condit, 
all  of  which  still  survive  there.  The  Passaic  at  Hanover 
Neck  is  spanned  by  the  Swinefield  Bridge,  which  for  nearly 
a  century  has  obtained  a  prominence  as  a  landmark  recog- 
nized by  all  travellers  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

David  Young,  the  almanac  maker,  was  born  near  Hanover 
Neck  in  1781.  He  early  showed  his  inclination  for  mathe- 
matical studies,  and  at  one  time  solved  a  problem  which 
had  defied  the  efforts  at  solution  of  many  eminent  mathe- 
maticians. The  *^  Farmer's  Almanac,"  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  considered  a  household  necessity, 
was  compiled  by  him  for  many  years. 

The  very  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover 
Township  are  descendants  of  the  first  settlers,  and  there  is 
perhaps  less  interjection  of  foreign  element  in  that  locality 
than  in  any  part  of  Morris  County.  The  first  settlers  repre- 
sented the  best  qualities  of  Christian  manhood,  and  these 
characteristics  have  descended  to  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Hanover  in  a  peculiar  degree.  They  are  a  church-attend- 
ing. God-fearing  people,  and  in  their  intercourse  and  deal- 
ings with  their  fellowmen  are  governed  by  the  principles 
of  strict  integrit}'.  While  providing  for  their  moral  and 
religious  wants  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  mental 
culture  of  their  youth,  and  school  houses  and  academies 
abound  in  their  communities. 
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ONTVILLE,  in  Morris  County,  was  formed  in  1867, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pequannock,  east 
by  Pequannock  and  the  Passaic  River,  south  by 
Boonton  and  the  Bockaway  Biver,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Hanover,  and  west  by  Boonton  and  Pequan- 
nock. It  contains  11,302  acres  of  rolling  land,  some  of  ex- 
cellent soil,  but  in  its  eastern  boundary,  near  the  Passaic, 
it  assumes  a  rough  and  mountainous  character,  being  there 
almost  entirely,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river,  covered  by  the  Towakhow  or  Hook  Mountain  range. 
This  range  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  township  on  its 
east,  and  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  State, 
reference  being  often  made  to  it  as  a  point  of  observation 
by  the  State  geologists  in  their  annual  reports. 

In  the  southern  part  the  Hatfield  Swamp  extends  from 
Caldwell,  in  Essex,  to  Pine  Brook,  and  envelops  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land  bordering  directly  on  the  Passaic.  In  the 
central  eastern  part  and  still  on  the  river  a  portion  of  the 
"  Great  Piece  "  Meadows,  from  Caldwell,  invades  the  town- 
ship, and  in  the  northern  part  the  Bog  and  Vly  Meadows, 
from  Pequannock,  pass  down  in  very  irregular  sections  as 
far  as  Whitehall. 
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Like  Hanover,  Montville  is  an  agricultural  township,  and 
its  population  is  also  mostly  i)ermanenty  but  it  does  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  other  municipalities  in  the  coun- 
ty. It  has  four  villages  beside  Montville:  Pine  Brook, 
Whitehall,  Taylortown,  and  Beavertown  or  Lincoln  Park. 

Montville  is  the  largest  settlement  in  the  township  and  is 
situated  in  the  central  western  part  near  the  Boonton  line. 
It  is  rather  a  compactly  built  and  very  pleasant  town  of 
several  hundred  inhabitants.  Through  it  runs  a  small 
creek,  called  by  the  strange  name  of  Uyle  Kill,  the  name 
originating,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  banks 
of  this  stream  in  early  times  were  several  large  trees  to 
which  owls  in  great  numbers  resorted.  The  first  settlers 
were  Holland  Dutch,  whose  pronunciation  of  the  word  owl 
sounded  like  uyle,  hence  the  name  of  the  brook. 

This  stream  affords  some  water  power,  which  has  always 
been  utilized  since  the  earliest  settlement  of  Montville.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  tortuous  stream,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
fertility  of  its  valley.  Besides  the  Passaic  and  Rockaway, 
which  skirt  portions  of  the  boundary  lines  of  Montville, 
other  streams,  some  mere  streamlets,  run  over  the  land, 
all  seeking  their  way  either  to  the  Passaic  or  Rockaway. 

There  are  four  churches  in  the  township:  two  Reformed 
and  two  Methodist.  The  two  Reformed  congregations  are 
located  at  Montville,  one  Methodist  at  Pine  Brook,  and  the 
other  at  Whitehall.  The  older  church  at  Montville  has  a 
very  peculiar  history.  It  was  first  organized  at  old  Boonton 
about  the  year  1756,  and  there  it  remained  in  a  feeble,  strug- 
gling condition  until  1818,  when  the  edifice  was  torn  down 
and  a  new  one  erected  at  Montville.  This  in  turn  has  since 
been  demolished,  and  has  given  place  to  the  present  new 
and  substantial  structure.  In  1824  doctrinal  dissensions 
arose,  and  a  number  of  the  members  broke  off  from  their 
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ecclesiastical  connection  and  formed  a  new  church,  which 
they  called  "  The  True  Reformed  Dutch  Church,"  by  which 
name  it  was  incorporated.  A  plot  of  ground  for  the  site 
of  an  edifice  was  donated  by  one  of  the  seceders  upon  con- 
dition that  the  strictest  Oalvinistic  doctrines  should  be 
maintained  in  the  creed  and  worship  of  the  new  congrega- 
tion. In  1856  a  new  edifice  was  erected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  society. 

The  frequent  recurrences  of  names  of  resident  families, 
giving  undoubted  evidence  of  their  origin,  is  the  only  means 
by  which  any  information  can  be  gained  of  the  race  and 
prior  dwelling  places  of  the  original  settlers.  They  were 
certainly  Hollanders,  and  came  from  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  New  York.  But  it  cannot  be  determined  when  these  first 
immigrants  came  to  Montville.  Like  most  of  these  early 
settlements  no  records  were  kept,  and  it  is  only  occasionally, 
and  often  in  the  most  peculiar  manner,  that  glimpses  of  in- 
formation may  be  gained,  scraps  of  knowledge  gathered 
here  and  there,  which,  pieced  to  one  another,  may  enable 
the  historian  to  make  some  shrewd  guesses  of  what  may 
have  been  the  true  state  of  affairs  when  the  first  immi- 
grants crossed  the  Passaic  and  made  lodgment  in  its  west- 
ern valley.  They  never  came  in  numbers,  bringing  with 
them  their  minister  and  their  church  records,  as  in  the  case 
of  Newark. 

Some  adventurous  spirit  with  a  wife  as  energetic  and 
courageous  as  himself  braved  the  wilderness  and  its  dan- 
gers, found  a  spot  suited  to  his  tastes,  perhaps  by  a  brawling 
stream,  or  clear,  pellucid  spring,  or  fertile  vale,  or  a  shel- 
tered nook,  and  there  reared  his  log  cabin.  Others  soon  fol- 
lowed, profiting  by  the  bravery  and  sagacity  of  the  first 
settler,  and  discovering  the  beauty  or  advantages  of  the  lo- 
cation.   It  was  in  this  m^Aper  that  this  broad  western  con- 
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tinent  has  been  peopled,  and  it  is  through  the  daring  and 
enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  this  republic  has  been 
made  what  it  is. 

The  names  most  often  found  in  Montville  are  Van  Duyne, 
Van  Ness,  Van  Riper,  Vanderhoof,  Vreeland,  Zeliff,  Duryea, 
and  Doremus,  all  of  Dutch  origin. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  passes 
almost  directly  through  the  center  of  Montville,  as  does  also 
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the  Morris  Canal.  This  great  canal  project  was  one  of  the 
enterprises  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  fertile  brain  of  George  P.  MacOullough, 
a  native  of  Hindostan,  but  bom  of  Scotch  parents.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  Morris  County,  dwelling  at  Morristown,  where 
his  descendants,  not  in  name,  but  in  blood,  are  to  be  found 
at  this  time  in  the  Miller  and  Keasbey  families.  The  canal 
was  begun  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  gave  at  first 
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quite  an  impetus  to  industries  of  Morris  County.  It  entered 
Montville  Township  at  Beavertown,  now  known  as  Lincoln 
Park,  and  passed  into  what  is  now  Boonton  Township 
through  the  villages  of  Beavertown,  Whitehall,  and  Mont- 
ville. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
very  few,  if  any,  manufactures  in  the  Township  of  Pequan- 
nock,  which  then  included  the  whole  of  Montville  and  Boon- 
ton.  There  was,  however,  one  kind  of  manufactun*  then 
pursued,  and  quite  industriously,  and  that  was  distilling. 
Apples  were  abundant,  the  temperance  reform  movement 
had  not  then  swept  over  the  land  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the  use  of  apple 
whiskey  was  universal  and  distilleries  abounded.  But 
when  the  prospect  of  this  new  and  cheap  method  of  trans- 
porting goods  to  market  materialized,  and  it  was  settled 
that  it  was  about  to  be  brought  to  their  very  doors,  the  farm- 
ers of  this  part  of  the  county  in  a  measure  awoke  to  the 
possibilities  of  their  future  and  to  the  advantages  of  their 
location.  There  had  been  some  few  sawmills  and  grist- 
mills, sufficient,  perhaps,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  sparse 
population.  In  fact  these  necessary  appliances  for  the 
needs  of  the  first  immigrants  were  among  the  first  struct- 
ures. They  were  rude  affairs,  using  the  incomplete  machin- 
ery of  the  time.  But  the  early  settlers  required  lumber  and 
timber  for  their  dwellings,  and  when  they  had  grown  their 
grain  and  their  corn  it  must  be  gi-ound  into  fiour  and  meal 
for  their  own  consumption. 

There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  date  when  Montville  vil- 
lage was  first  settled,  but  there  are  records  which  makes  it 
an  established  fact  that  it  must  have  been  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Humphrey  Davenport  came  to  Mont- 
ville, or  to  its  vicinity,  as  early  as  1714.    A  granddaughter 
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of  his  was  married  January  1, 1754,  to  Jacob  Bovie,  and  it  is 
recorded  in  the  church  records  at  Acquackanonk  that  she 
was  bom  at "  Uyle  Kill."  The  records  of  Pequannock  show 
that  on  October  2, 1745,  a  road  was  laid  out  "  from  the  cor- 
ner at  Cornelius  Doremus's  to  the  corner  at  Nicholas  Hyl- 
er's,  and  thence  along  the  line  between  Hyler  and  Peter 
Fredericks  to  a  white  oak  tree,  and  thence  across  the  brook, 
and  thence  as  the  path  goeth  to  Michael  Cook's  mill." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  records  establish  indubitably 
three  certain  facts:  one,  the  origin  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Montville,  their  names  found  in  these  records,  with  one  ex- 
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ception,  being  all  Holland;  second,  this  section  of  country 
was  settled  sometime  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  prob- 
ably as  early  as  1710;  and,  third,  there  was  a  mill  of  some 
kind,  doubtless  a  grist  mill,  as  early  as  1745,  probably  much 
earlier,  possibly  in  1720. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  distilleries  and  cider  mills 
had  been  in  use  in  Montville,  and  for  several  years  an  ex- 
tensive business  was  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  cider 
and  distilling  of  cider  brandy  or  apple  whiskey,  as  it  was 
called.  In  1812  a  tannery  and  bark  mill  were  erected  at 
Montville  village,  which  at  that  time  was  a  hamlet  with 
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about  sixteen  dwelling  houses,  two  bark  mills  and  tanner- 
ies, three  saw  mills,  one  grist  mill,  a  cider  mill  and  distil- 
lery, a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  carpenter  and  wheelwright 
shop.  These  appliances  for  industrial  employments  denote 
that  the  village  must  then  have  been  a  center  of  trade  for 
the  surrounding  country.  It  has  not  lost  any  of  its  activity, 
but  is  still  a  thriving  and  busy  place. 

The  names  of  the  present  inhabitants  give  proof  that  the 
old  Dutch  element  of  population  has  in  a  great  measure 
given  way  to  another,  which  now  takes  the  lead  in  public 
affairs.  The  names  of  Pierson,  Baldwin,  Cook,  and  Miller 
abound.  It  is  a  well  settled  fact  that  the  Piersons,  Bald- 
wins, and  Cooks  came  from  Caldwell,  in  Essex  County,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  established  themselves  here. 
With  them  came  representatives  of  the  Dod  and  Condit  fam- 
ilies. There  are,  however,  some  descendants  of  old  Dutch 
families  still  resident  here  who  trace  their  lineage  back  to 
Holland  ancestors,  such  as  Kanouse,  Zabriskie,  Doremus, 
Van  Duyre,  and  Jacobus. 

The  hopes  which  were  at  first  entertained  of  the  great 
benefit  to  be  gained  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  were  never  realized,  and  the  few  manufac- 
tories which  sprung  up  languished  and  died.  The  canal,  in 
fact,  was  not  intended  by  its  projectors  to  be  used  for  the 
carriage  of  manufactured  commodities.  They  expected  to 
realize  remuneration  for  their  outlay  in  its  construction  in 
the  freightage  of  iron  and  coal  from  the  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  demand  for  both  of  those  articles  had  become 
an  established  fact,  and  the  acute  mind  of  Mr.  MacCuUough, 
its  real  founder,  had  forecasted  the  future  when  the  City  of 
New  York  and  its  vicinity  would  almost  entirely  depend 
upon  this  mode  of  transportation  to  bring  these  two  neces- 
saiy  products  within  their  reach. 
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The  people  of  Mont vi lie,  when  they  ascertained  the  failure 
of  their  expectations,  wisely  turned  their  attention  to  their 
farms  and  utilized  what  was  at  their  hand.  There  were 
some  natural  products  of  the  earth  stored  away  by  nature 
for  the  use  of  man,  ready  for  him  when  the  time  came  to 
meet  his  needs.  Limestone  of  excellent  quality  and  very 
white  has  been  quarried  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
ship in  large  quantities,  and  used  at  Boonton  to  supply  the 
furnaces  there,  and  also  for  agricultural  and  other  pur- 
poses. A  quarry  of  red  sandstone,  belonging  at  one  time 
to  John  H.  Vreeland,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hartman  Vree- 

land,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was 
found  near  the  Pequannock  line, 
and  considerable  quantities  of 
stone  taken  from  it.  Bocks  were 
quarried  here  of  great  size  with 
the  apparent  tracks  of  a  bird  as 
large  as  an  ostrich  on  them. 
Specimens  of  these  rocks  are  de- 
posited in  the  geological  museum 
at  Trenton.  Some  asbestos  and 
some  good  specimens  of  serpen- 
tine have  also  been  found  in  portions  of  the  township. 

But  the  greatest  source  of  gain  to  the  population  has  been 
their  farms  of  excellent  soil,  upon  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  raise  good  crops,  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
own  wants,  and  also  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle.  In 
this  manner  they  have  been  able  to  send  large  quantities  of 
milk  and  other  farm  products  to  Newark. 

Taylortown  is  a  very  small  hamlet  named  after  one  of  its 
principal  inhabitants.  Several  roads  come  together  here, 
and  pass  out  into  different  parts  of  the  township.  The  dis- 
trict school  house  is  situated  at  this  locality,  affording  facili- 
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ties  for  a  common  school  education  to  the  children  of  a  very 
sparse  population,  almost  entirely  agricultural  in  their  pur- 
suits and  scattered  over  a  large  district 

Whitehall  is  a  village  of  larger  size,  with  a  school 
house  and  a 
postofiice,  in 
the  northeast- 
ern part  of 
Montville, 
and  a  station 
of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lacka- 
wanna and 
Western  Eail- 
road.  It  also 
has  one  of 
the  Methodist 
Churches  of 
the  county. 

There  is  a 
larger  ele- 
ment of  the  de- 
scendants of 
Holland  set- 
tlers here  in 
p  r  o  p  o  r  tion 
than  in  any 
other  part  of 
the  county,  as 

is  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  the  names  of  Van  Duyne,  Ja- 
cobus, Vreeland,  Zeliflf,  and  Mandeville. 

Beavertown,  now  called  Lincoln  Park,  is  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  township  and  on  the  line  of  Pe- 
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qoannock.  It  is  a  hamlet  of  considerable  antiqoity,  bot  it 
is  imposKible  to  fix  anj  date  for  its  first  settlement.  It  has 
ondoobtedly  shared  in  the  impulse  which  sent  Hollanders 
from  Manhattan  into  the  valleys  of  the  Hackensack  and  its 
tributaries^  and  at  first  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  advancing 
civilization.  Holland  names,  those  of  old  families,  abound 
in  this  locality,  especially  that  of  Zeliff.  It  has  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Great  Piece  Meadows  on  its  southern  borders 
and  the  Bog  and  Vly  Meadows  on  its  northern.  A  station  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kailroad,  which 
passes  through  the  village,  and  a  postoffice  are  established 
near.  The  public  school  house  of  the  district,  called  the 
Beavertown,  is  slIho  built  here.  The  Keformed  Church  of 
Pompton  PlaiuH  has  erected  one  of  its  three  chapels  at  this 
village  and  is  Hucces^futly  sustaining  this  appliance  for 
Christian  worship.  The  village  has  possibilities  of  growth 
in  the  near  future,  and  is  feeling  the  impulse  which  is  awak- 
ening such  localites  to  the  advantages  of  their  situations. 
In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Montville  Township,  and 
in  a  portion  of  it  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Passaic 
River,  which  hei-e  forms  a  horseshoe-like  bend,  is  to  be 
found  a  village  for  many  years  ralh^l  Pine  Brook,  situate  in 
a  level  and  f(*rtile  extent  of  country,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  on  the  wc^t  by  the  Hatfield  Swamp,  and  lying  be- 
tween it  and  the  river.  One  of  the  Methodist  Churches  of 
the  township  has  long  been  establishefl  here.  The  locality 
at  one  time  was  of  much  importance,  as  it  was  on  the  direct 
line  of  travel  to  Newark,  and  here  a  bridge  crossed  the  river. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  inhabitants  of  Morris  and  Es- 
sex Counties  have  awakened  to  the  importance  of  good 
roads,  which  are  the  modes  of  travel  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  great  centers  of  trade  and  business,  and  this  high- 
way has  felt  the  impulse  of  this  march  of  improvement.    An 
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excellent  road  formed  according  to  modem  ideaa  of  road- 
making  now  passes  through  Pine  Brook,  and  is  extensively 
used  by  the  farmers  of  Montville  as  they  seek  a  market  for 
their  milk  and  farm  products  at  Newark  and  other  large 
towns. 

Early  Dutch  settlers  have  left  their  impress  here  in  the 
survival  of  many  old  family  names,  undoubtedly  Holland 
in  their  origin,  such  as  Van  Ness,  Van  Duyne,  Van  Worth, 
Vreeland,  Spier,  and  others.  Near  the  center  of  the  village 
the  Rockaway  pours  its  volume  of  water  into  the  Passaic, 
which  at  this  point  assumes  a  course  more  winding  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  progress  of  this  most  tortuous  of  all 
streams. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


BOONTON  TOWNSHIP  AND  BOROUGH 


0OONTON  is  the  smallest  township  in  Morris  County, 
containing  only  3,490  acres,  mostly  of  a  mountain- 
ous character.  There  is  some  good  arable  land  on 
the  Kockaway  River,  upon  both  sides  of  which  the 
town  of  Boonton  is  situated.  The  township  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Pequannock  and  Montville,  on  the  east  by 
Montville,  on  the  south  by  Hanover  and  the  Kockaway 
Kiver,  and  on  the  west  by  Kockaway  and  Hanover.  It  con- 
tains the  Borough  of  Boonton  and  the  small  village  of  Pow- 
erville,  both  situated  on  the  Kockaway. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  township  are  hilly, 
rocky,  wild,  and  fitted  only  for  timberland  and  pasturage. 
The  eastern  part  and  that  just  north  of  the  town  of  Boon- 
ton  are  of  the  same  character.  . 

Some  years  ago  excavations  were  made  in  a  rough  eleva- 
tion in  the  eastern  part  with  the  hope  of  finding  iron  ore. 
Veins  of  it  were  discovered  and  some  quantities  mined,  but 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  iron  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  of  proper  quality  to  make  it  profitable  was  blasted  and 
the  enterprise  abandoned.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  known  that  ore  did  exist  there,  and  the  elevation 
therefore  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mine  Kidge.  A  pecul- 
iar species  of  fossil  fish,  admirably  preserved  with  fins, 
tails,  and  even  scales,  was  discovered  on  the  southern  edge 
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of  the  township,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  running  into 
the  Bockaway,  in  the  crevices  or  seams  of  a  soft,  grey  sand- 
stone. Many  years  ago  several  fine  specimens  of  this  fos- 
sil rewarded  the  efforts  of  some  enthusiastic  explorers,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  professor  of  Columbia  College,  who  spent 
considerable  time  and  money  in  digging  and  excavating. 
The  fossils  were  found  imbedded  in  a  hard  black  substance 
somewhat  resembling  coal,  which,  when  placed  on  a  blazing 
fire,  would  burn  with  a  smoke  and  odor  like  bituminous 
coal. 

Boonton  was  formed  in  1867  from  the  territory  of  Pequan- 
nock.  The  township  itself,  outside  of  the  borough,  is  insig- 
nificant in  importance  as  to  population  and  resources.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  township,  outside  of  the 
town  of  Boonton,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  hundred. 
There  were  some  years  ago  evidences  of  iron  mines  in  the 
northeastern  part,  but  they  have  never  been  worked  to  any 
great  advantage. 

The  land  is  well  watered.  The  Bockaway  Biver  washes  a 
large  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  Boonton  and  Han- 
over and  Bockaway.  Many  smaller  streams  flow  across  the 
township  into  this  important  river,  of  which  Stony  Brook  is 
the  hirgest.  The  Bockaway  has  an  immense  water  power 
at  the  town  of  Boonton,  which  has  been  utilized  for  the  use 
of  large  manufacturing  plants,  and  has  aided  in  making 
that  locality  what  it  is.  The  falls  at  and  near  Powerville 
and  Boonton  and  the  descent  in  the  river  of  about  thirty 
feet  have  created  this  extensive  water  power. 

In  1823  William  Scott,  who  a  short  time  before  that  date 
had  purchased  the  old  Boonton  tract,  opened  a  new  road 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  towards  Powerville.  At  that 
time  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  was  approaching  comple- 
tion.   Its  supposed  great  benefits  turned  the  attention  of 
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thoughtful  minds  to  the  desirability  of  connecting  the  an- 
thracite coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  then  been 
opened  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  business  men  to 
learn  the  value  of  this  new  combustible,  with  the  great 
emporiums  of  trade.  This  could  best  be  done  by  means  of 
a  canal  from  Easton  to  tidewater  at  Jersey  City.  It  was 
for  those  times  an  enterprise  which  staggered  the  judgment 
and  challenged  the  energy  of  capitalists.  It  was,  however, 
undertaken,  and  successfully  completed.  A  charter  was 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  December  21, 1824,  work  was  be- 
gun in  July,  1825,  and  in  1830  the  canal  reached  Newark 
and  Jersey  City  in  1836. 

Colonel  John  Scott,  a  brother  of  William  Scott,  then  lived 
at  Powerville,  and  he  became  largely  interested  in  the 
canal.  He  owned  land  there  on  the  river  which  covered 
large  milling  interests.  He  was  a  shrewd  business  man, 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  this  new  method  of  trans- 
porting goods  and  of  the  location  of  his  real  estate  on  the 
river.  In  August,  1829,  he  conveyed  to  the  canal  company 
so  much  land  as  it  required  for  its  purposes  and  also  the 
right  of  damming  the  river  above  the  falls,  so  that  the  canal 
might  be  fed  from  the  water  thus  accumulated,  as  well  as 
from  the  other  sources  of  its  supply.  In  consideration  for 
this  conveyance  he  received  a  large  sum  of  money  and  also, 
what  was  really  more  valuable,  the  right  of  using  the 
water  above  the  dam  and  the  canal  as  a  raceway  to  convey 
this  motive  power  to  any  mills  which  he  or  his  heirs  or 
assigns  might  erect  below  the  dam.  By  this  arrangement 
he  could  utilize  all  the  headwater  of  the  river  gathered  by 
the  dam  and  that  which  passed  through  the  canal,  and  all 
at  the  expense  of  the  canal  company,  who  built  the  dam  and 
constructed  the  canal.  The  only  condition  annexed  to  this 
arrangement  to  be  performed  by  Scott  was  that  the  water 
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used  by  the  mills  should  be  returned  to  the  canal  below  the 
planes  after  it  had  served  the  purposes  of  the  mills. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  neither  party  to  this  scheme  fully 
anticipated  its  ultimate  results,  or  appreciated  the  immense 
advantages  it  finally  secured  for  both.  There  was  no  mill 
then  erected  at  Boonton,  and  no  estimate  could  possibly  be 
made  of  what  the  water  thus  obtained  would  be  worth. 
Not  a  pound  of  coal  nor  a  ton  of  iron  ore  had  been  deliv- 
ered at  Boonton,  and  the  originators  of  the  canal  in  their 
wildest  dreams  never  estimated  the  vast  profit  eventually 
to  be  derived  from  the  trade  in  iron  and  coal  landed  at  that 
village.  But  the  arrangement  thus  made  was  really  the 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  Boonton. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  canal  the  at- 
tention of  some  capitalists  in  New  York  was  turned  towards 
Boonton.  An  examination  was  made  of  the  location  and 
of  the  superb  water  power  thus  gained  by  Scott.  A  cor- 
poration was  formed,  called  the  New  Jersey  Iron  Company, 
land  was  bought  from  William  Scott  and  others,  and  a  mill 
was  begun  in  1829.  This  mill  was  conipleted  and  the  first 
iron  rolled  in  1831.  There  was  a  lack  of  skilled  workmen  in 
this  country  to  meet  the  demand  of  this  new  enterprise. 
Puddlers  and  rollers  were  imported  from  England,  some 
coming  as  early  as  1830  and  others  later  on.  This  organiza- 
tion was  not  a  success.  The  expenses  were  gre^t.  No  ma- 
chinery of  the  kind  necessary  could  at  that  time  be  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  and  that,  like  skilled  workmen, 
must  be  brought  from  England.  Other  causes  intervened, 
leading  finally  to  failure,  and  to  a  failure  which,  at  the 
time,  seemed  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  paralyze  all 
future  efforts  in  that  direction. 

The  property  of  the  company  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  of 
Morris  County  to  Dudley  B.  Fuller,  of  New  York  City,  for 
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i|160,000.  Mr.  Fuller  had  been  the  commission  merchant  of 
the  company  in  New  York,  and  was  largely  its  creditor.  He 
had  previously  purchased  the  personal  property  for  f  125,- 
000.  This  was  about  the  year  1851.  The  company  had 
built  extensive  works,  mills,  furnaces,  and  other  erections, 
and  had  branched  out  into  different  kinds  of  the  iron  trade. 
Their  plant  was  exceedingly  valuable,  but  the  demand  for 
cut  nails,  the  principal  part  of  their  manufacture,  was  so 
divided  with  other  establishments  of  a  like  character,  and 
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the  prices  obtainable  were  so  ruinous  to  the  producer,  that 
the  company  was  obliged  to  suspend  their  business,  and 
Mr.  Fuller  became  purchaser  in  self-defence. 

Fortunately  the  price  of  nails  went  up,  and  Mr.  Fuller, 
who  had  offered  to  sell  the  property  at  a  sacrifice  of  f 20,000, 
was  enabled  to  recuperate  his  losses  and  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  unexampled  prosperity.  He  soon  associated  Mr. 
James  Couper  Lord,  his  partner,  with  him  in  the  business, 
and  the  iron  works  of  Fuller  and  Lord  became  the  one  great 
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industry  of  Boonton  and  almost  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Fuller  died  in  1868  and  Mr.  Lord  in  1869,  but  by 
the  provisions  of  their  wills  the  business  was  conducted  un- 
til 1876. 

Boonton  was  known  in  Revolutionary  times,  but  it  was 
then  a  mere  hamlet  hardly  deserving  even  that  name.  A 
few  straggling  farms,  nestling  in  the  valley  of  the  Rocka- 
way,  with  one  or  two  dwellings  at  the  foot  of  Sheep  Hill, 
served  to  demand  a  name  for  the  locality.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  a  few  houses  had  been  added, 
but  no  importance  was  as  yet  attached  to  the  place. 

In  1850  the  town  had  assumed  larger  proportions.  Sheep 
Hill  was  a  rough,  rocky  eminence,  lifting  its  head  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  Rockaway.  It  was  of 
no  use  for  any  farming  purposes  except,  perhaps,  as  a  poor 
pasturage  for  sheep,  but  as  the  manufacturing  interests 
grew  at  Boonton  it  began  to  be  utilized  for  dwellings  for 
the  workmen  and  for  erections  connected  Avith  the  mills. 
A  few  dwellings  were  clustered  in  any  available  spot  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  for  boarding  houses  and  for  residences  for 
the  workmen.  These  workmen,  mostly  English  and  Welsh, 
were  of  a  very  superior  class,  both  as  operatives  and  as 
citizens.  They  desired  their  own  homes;  they  needed 
churches  for  religious  worship  and  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren; they  and  their  families  must  be  clothed  and  fed. 
Many  of  them  were  readers  and  loved  the  companionship 
of  books. 

About  1850  a  young  man  was  requested  by  a  kinsman, 
who  owned  an  interest  in  this  manufacturing  establishment, 
to  accept,  temporarily,  a  subordinate  position  in  its  office. 
He  not  only  filled  the  place  for  a  time,  but  remained  and 
soon  became  the  chief  manager  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
This  young  man  was  William  Gerard  t^throp,  aiid  from 
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the  moment  he  aminmed  the  important  position  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated  he  became  the  head  and  front  of  the 
eMtablfshment.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with  every 
detail;  nothing,  however  trivial,  escaped  his  eye,  and  under 
his  wise  and  energetic  management  the  business  assumed 
enormous  proportions.  Its  products  were  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  were  soon  recognized  as  such  all  over  the 
world. 

Many  branches  of  iron  manufacture  were  introduced,  and 
the  products  sold  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  in  North 

and  South  America.  The 
company  went  into  com- 
petition with  the  produ- 
cers of  England  in  the 
manufacture  of  rails  for 
railroads. 

While  Mr.  Lathrop  was 
thus  energetically  provid- 
ing for  the  interests  of  his 
employers  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  workmen. 
Ho  became  their  best 
friend,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  such  by  all  of  them.  He  established  a  library 
filled  with  choice  books  for  their  use;  he  secured  lecturers 
for  their  entertainment  in  the  winter  evenings;  he  looked 
after  the  education  of  their  children,  and  secured  the  erec- 
tion of  school  houses  and  the  selection  of  the  best  teachers 
obtainable. 

Fostennl  by  such  influences,  with  such  appliances,  and 
basiHl  upon  such  substantial  foundations,  Boonton  grew  and 
prospered;  the  iniHiualities,  the  roughness  of  Sheep  Hill,  its 
rocky  sidi^  its  wild  elevations  were  conquered.    The  will 
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of  man  was  masterful  and  triumphed,  and  now  the  town  has 
climbed  to  its  topmost  height,  and  what  a  few  years  ago  was 
a  wilderness  is  intersected  by  streets  lined  on  each  side  with 
dwellings  filled  with  a  busy,  industrious  population.  Stores, 
factories,  churches,  and  school  houses  meet  all  the  varied 
wants  of  the  people. 

The  stoppage  of  the  iron  works,  which  was  total,  created 
for  a  short  period  great  distress  among  the  workmen,  who 
had  increased  to  several  hundred.  They  and  their  fam- 
ilies felt  the  loss  of  wages  very  acutely.  Many  of  them  had 
acquired  little  homesteads,  in  which  they  had  lived  happily 
and  contentedly.  The  cessation  of  this  important  industry 
paralyzed  all  other  occupations,  and  for  a  period  it  seemed 
as  if  Boonton  would  never  regain  its  former  prosperity. 
But  its  important  water  power  could  not  be  overlooked,  and 
soon  other  manufactures  became  established  there  and  the 
town  has  again  revived  and  assumed  its  former  prosperity. 
The  location  of  Boonton  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  town 
itself  occupies  a  commanding  situation  and  is  seen  from 
all  the  surrounding  country.  Some  years  ago,  before 
Sheep  Hill  was  crowned  with  buildings,  some  persons 
climbed  a  large  chestnut  tree  then  standing  on  its  topmost 
point  and  declared  that  with  a  good  glass  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  could  be  seen.  The  view  from  this  point  is  exten- 
sive in  every  direction  up  and  down  the  Valley  of  the  Pas- 
saic— southward,  eastward,  northward,  and  westward  it 
reaches  to  the  Blue  Bidge  of  the  Alleghanies.  Boonton 
Borough  has  passed  across  the  Rockaway  and  occupied  its 
western  bank  and  some  part  of  Hanover  Township,  making 
its  way  nearly  to  old  Boonton  and  covering  the  land  with 
comfortable  dwellings  for  workmen  and  others. 

Boonton  has  now  a  population  of  four  thousand  people 
of  various  races  invited  hither  by  the  very  great  number  of 
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manaftictnres  carried  on  there.  It  has  fire  choi^hes :  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  PresbTterian,  Re- 
formed (Dutch)*  and  Roman  Catholic,  all  well  supported 
with  excellent  and  sal>stantial  edifices.  It  has  two  schools, 
<Nie  poblic  and  the  other  prirate,  the  poblic  school  hoose 
tieing  a  modem  stractnre  well  provided  with  appliances 
for  its  purposes.     Its  manufactures  are  of  various  kinds: 

numerous  iron  fab- 
rics, silk,  hard  rub- 
ber, agricultural 
implements,  and 
paints.  It  is  an  in- 
corporated bor- 
ough. g«>v€raed  by 
a  mayor  and  com- 
mon counciL  There 
are  two  newspa- 
pers henE- :  the  Bml- 
Utin^  established 
in  ISTO.  of  Repub- 
lican politics^  and 
the  B*»nton  Timfs^ 
neutraL  and  estal>- 
lishe^l  in  1SS5. 

Old  Bi»nton  was 
well  known  in  the 
Revolution.  It  is  one  of  the  m«>st  n>mantic  of  $pi>rsw  situate*! 
in  a  deep  ravine  through  which  the  R«>:kaway  brawls  an«l 
dashes  in  swift  course  down  a  very  st^rep  des».>-Dt.  Tri^e  ham- 
let— it  can  hardly  be  calle«l  even  that — is  found  in  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  river  at  the  fix^t  of  steirp.  alm»:nsr  precipi- 
tous, hills,  which  hen?  bound  the  stream.  Tt-r  acoerss  to  it  on 
etther  side  of  this  valley  was  down  winding  n:iad£w  ascending 
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and  descending  elevations  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  high. 
Recently  a  bridge  of  excellent  structure  and  of  some  artistic 
beauty  spans  the  gorge  and  lessens  materially  the  labor  and 
danger  of  the  passage  from  the  top  of  one  hill  to  the  other. 
The  bridge  has  not  detracted  from  the  wild  grandeur  of 
the  scene,  but  the  art  displayed  in  its  erection  has  added  a 
feature  which  enhances  its  beauty. 

John  Jacob  Faesch,  a  Swiss,  who  came  to  New  Jersey 
several  years  before  the  Revolution,  retired  to  this  romantic 
spot  after  peace  was  declared  and  died  there  in  1799.  He 
was  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  pass  on  the  Federal  constitution.  He  controlled 
several  furnaces,  especially  the  Mount  Hope  furnace,  and 
made  a  contract  to  furnish  Congress  with  iron  cannon  and 
cannon  balls  and  supplied  the  army  with  the  munitions  of 
war  in  great  quantities.  Many  unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Tories  to  capture  the  works,  and  also  to  plun- 
der Mr.  Faesch's  dwelling  at  Mount  Hope.  Mr.  Faesch  left 
children  surviving  him,  but  none  of  his  descendants  now 
known  are  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  noted  man  in  his  day, 
much  respected  for  his  private  character  and  for  his  enthu- 
siastic and  active  patriotism.  His  recognized  ability  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  had  secured  for  him  a  place  in  this 
country  of  great  influence  and  a  contract  never  before  made 
with  any  other  artisan.  He  was  induced  to  leave  his  native 
country  and  come  to  America  by  the  offer  of  a  very  large 
salary  and  perquisites.  He  came  here  several  years  before 
the  Revolution  and  had  effected  material  changes  in  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  iron. 


OHAPTEE    XV 

THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  PEQUANNOGK 

QEQUANNOCK  was  originally  the  largest  township 
in  Morris  County,  but  by  the  formation  of  Mont- 
ville,  Boonton,  and  Rockaway,  whose  territory  have 
all  been  taken  from  it,  it  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  dimensions.  A  small  part  of  Jefferson  was  also 
taken  from  Pequannock. 

It  once  contained  more  than  70,000  acres,  but  now  has 
only  20,942,  an  acreage  less  than  some  of  the  townships 
taken  from  it.  It  was  at  first  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
County  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1740,  almost  immediately  after  the  county  was  created.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pequannock  Kiver,  which 
separates  it  from  Passaic  County,  on  the  east  by  the  Pequan- 
nock and  Pompton  Kivers,  on  the  south  by  the  Passaic 
River,  Montville,  and  Boonton,  and  on  the  west  by  Rocka- 
way, 

The  eastern  part  of  the  township  is  almost  entirely  level 
ground  called  by  the  general  name  of  Pompton  Plains.  In 
the  southeastern  comer,  where  the  Pompton  River  empties 
into  the  Passaic,  the  two  rivers  form  a  horseshoe-like  loop, 
inclosing  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  into  which  the  Hook 
Mountains  pass,  extending  from  Montville.  For  some  dis- 
tance the  Great  Piece  Meadow  extends  over  from  EJssex 
County,  bordering  on  what  is  there  the  north  bank  of  the 
Passaic.     North  of  this  part  of  the  township,  and  almost 
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immediatelT  adjoininiSf  the  Bog  and  \1t  Meadows  are 
found  coming  orer  also  from  Kontrille.  In  the  northwest- 
em  part  the  land  is  more  monntainoos.  A  large  portion  of 
the  township  is  fertile,  espeeiallr  that  on  the  Peqoannock, 
Pompton,  and  Passaic.  There  are  between  one  and  two 
thousand  acres  of  good  arable  land  in  Pompton  Plains.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  this  part  of  the  township  was  once 
corered  by  a  body  of  water. 

Peqnannock  has  one  borough,  that  of  Butler,  and  seyeral 
Tillages  and  hamlets  within  its  borders. 

Butler  is  a  Tery 
actire,  thriving,  pros- 
perous town  in  the  ex- 
treme central  northern 
part,  on  the  Pequan- 
nock.  It  has  about 
three  thousand  people 
of  very  mixed  nation- 
alities, invited  thither 
by  the  variety  of 
manufactures  which 
have  been  established 
at  this  locality.  But- 
ler has  had  a  very 
rapid  growth.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ajro  it  was  a  hamlet  opposite  the  village  of 
Blofimingdale,  in  Passaic  County,  and  situated  on  the  Mor- 
ris County  side  of  the  Pequannock.  The  Rubber  Comb  and 
Jewelry  Company,  established  in  1876,  succeeding  two  other 
companies,  was  the  real  nucleus  around  which  the  present 
town  has  assumed  such  proportions.  This  company  manu- 
factures hard  rubber  and  gives  employment  to  nearly  one 
thousand  workmen. 
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The  lonely  mountain  valley  began  to  resound  with  the 
echo  of  the  dashing  waterwheels  and  the  buzz  and  whirr 
of  machinery.  Crowds  of  busy  workmen  came  trooping  into 
the  village;  land  was  bought,  streets  were  laid  out,  and 
dwellings  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees 
and  their  families.  One,  named  in  honor  of  the  artist,  San- 
ford  B.  GiflEord,  who  died  the  day  the  last  house  was  fin- 
ished, is  devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose,  and  is  lined 
on  both  sides  by  neat  and  substantial  edifices,  all  occu- 
pied by  the  workmen.  Each  house  has  a  small  yard  in  front 
for  ornamental  purposes  and  a  lot  in  the  rear  for  a  garden. 
A  race  two  miles  in  length  supplies  the  extensive  factories 
with  all  needed  power.  A  public  hall  for  meeting  purposes, 
churches,  and  scliool  houses  attest  tlie  intelligence  and 
thrift  of  the  workmen. 

The  town  was  named  Butler  some  years  ago  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Butler,  president  of  the  rubber  factory,  when  postal 
facilities  were  granted  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James,  then 
Postmaster-General.  Prior  to  that  all  mail  matter  was  re- 
ceived at  the  postoffice  in  Bloomingdale.  Butler  is  a  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  hard  rubber  and  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  surrounding  country,  affording  a  near  and 
sure  market  for  the  products  of  the  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

On  Pompton  Plains  there  is  one  continuous  village  ex- 
tending from  its  southern  extremity  northward,  along  the 
Pompton  and  Pequannock  Rivers,  to  where  the  last  named 
stream  changes  its  course  to  a  westerly  direction.  Just  at 
this  point  the  country  is  more  thickly  settled.  At  the  south- 
em  end  is  found  the  hamlet  of  Pequannock,  where  there  is 
a  postoffice.  A  little  less  than  midway  between  this  ham- 
let and  Pompton  another  locality,  called  Pompton  Plains, 
is  reached,  and  here,  too,  is  a  postoffice  and  a  Reformed 
Church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  held  in  great  rever- 
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ence  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  Holland  families,  and 
which  in  times  past  has  wielded,  and  still  wields,  great  in- 
fluence over  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  established 
three  chapels  and  now  substantially  supports  them :  one  at 
Lincoln  Park,  one  in  Wayne  Township  in  Passaic  CJounty, 
and  the  other  at  Stony  Brook.  The  population  still  con- 
tains representatives  of  many  of  the  old  Dutch  families,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  recurrence  of  such  names  as  Van  Saun, 
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Van  Ness,  Roome,  Ryerson,  De  Bow,  Mandeville,  Berry, 
Beam,  Post,  and  others. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Pequannoek  village  Lincoln 
Park  extends  over  from  Montville.  The  postoffice  for  this 
village  is  located  in  that  part  of  it  found  in  Pequannoek 
Township. 

There  are  two  other  hamlets  of  undefined  proportions,  one 
on  the  borders  of  Montville,  called  Jacksonville,  and  the 
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other  known  as  Stony  Brook,  whose  farm  houses  are  scat- 
tered along  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  with  a  post- 
office.  Near  the  southern  extremity  of  Stony  Brook  is  an- 
other insignificant  hamlet  called  Brook  Valley,  also  with  a 
postoffice. 

The  names  of  the  families  now  resident  at  these  small  lo- 
calities and  most  numerous  then  undoubtedly  indicate  their 
Dutch  origin. 

Pequannock  is  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  travel  and 
transportation.  Three  railroads  traverse  it  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  West- 
ern follows  the  Pequannock  River  on  its  northern  border; 
the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake  enters  it  just  south  of 
Pequannock  village  and  follows  the  river  as  far  as  Pompton 
village,  where  it  again  crosses  that  stream  and  passes  over 
into  Passaic  County;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern enters  the  township  at  Lincoln  Park  from  Montville, 
and  crosses  the  Pompton  Eiver  at  Mountain  View  station. 
The  presence  of  these  roads  and  the  facilities  they  offer  for 
quick  and  cheap  travel  have  induced  the  locations  of  several 
stations  at  places  convenient  for  the  surrounding  country, 
and  in  this  way  many  villages  in  this  part  of  the  State  are 
springing  up  and  gathering  around  these  stations. 

Eiverdale  is  one  of  these  localities  situated  on  the  Rocka- 
way  a  short  distance  west  of  Pompton.  Before  the  rail- 
roads invaded  this  part  of  the  country  it  was  considered  a 
part  of  Pompton,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  permanent  agri- 
cultural population.  It  is  now  increasing,  several  elegant 
residences  having  been  erected.  Here  is  a  long  established 
woolen  mill,  formerly  conducted  by  Joseph  Slater,  now  by 
his  son  Robert.  Connected  with  this  mill  is  a  large  mill 
pond  now  called  a  lake,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  a 
quarry  has  been  opened  where  many  workmen  are  employed. 
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A  postoffice  has  recently  been  placed  here  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people  at  Riverdale  and  their  neighbors.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  residents  at  this  locality  and 
sure  evidences  are  given  of  future  growth. 

The  original  settlers  of  Pequannock  were  Hollanders,  who 
came  from  Bergen  County,  which  had  been  peopled  by  immi- 
grants from  the  Dutch  settlements  at  New  York  and  from 
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other  liiealiries  on  the  Hudson  River.  These  people  were 
attrartt^l  to  the  ixtuntry  in  Bergt-n  and  at  Pt^uann«x-k  by 
its  sinularity  to  that  of  Holland:  the  many  streams  with 
their  low  lyin::  valleys,  the  level  lay  of  iht-  land  and  their 
stimiundings,  all  reminded  them  of  their  native  land.  As 
near  as  can  now  be  ascertained  the  first  purchase  was  made 
by  Arent  Schuyler  fnom  the  Indians:  the  deed  was  dated 
June  &  1695,  and  signed  by  **  Onageponek,*^  ^  Hielawith  of 
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Pequannock/'  and  "  Sajapogh  of  Minisink."  These  were 
three  tribes  of  Indians  then  occupying  the  northern  part 
of  New  Jersey — the  Pequannocks,  the  Pomptons,  and  the 
Minisinks.  Another  small  tribe,  called  the  Rockawacks,  had 
their  fishing  and  hunting  grounds  farther  south.  These 
names  will  all  be  recognized  in  the  nomenclature  of  rivers 
and  localities  still  retained. 

The  English  government  claimed  the  title  to  the  land 
within  the  bounds  of  New  Jersey  by  virtue  of  the  right  of 
discovery.  Sir  Henry  Hudson,  sailing  in  the  "  Half  Moon  " 
under  a  Dutch  flag  and  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  1609, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  probably  at  or  near 
the  present  town  of  Eliza- 
beth. He  was,  so  far  as  can 
be  definitely  ascertained, 
the  first  European  to  put  his 
foot  on  the  land  of  New  Jer- 
sey. But  although  this  was 
done  by  a  Dutch  vessel  and 
under  the  Holland  flag, 
England  contended  and  sus- 
tained by  force  of  arms  its 
contention  that  the  whole  of  the  northeastern  part  of  North 
America  belonged  to  that  government  by  right  of  discovery, 
and  on  the  12th  of  March,  1633-34,  Charles  II  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II,  an  indefi- 
nitely described  country  in  the  continent  of  North  America, 
but  sufficiently  explicit  to  determine  that  the  whole  of  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey  was  include<l  within  its  bounds. 
This  grant  is  the  foundation  of  the  title  to  all  lands  in  New 
Jersey,  so  far  as  any  such  title  could  be  given  by  the  crown 
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of  England.  According  to  international  law  as  it  then  ex- 
isted and  was  understood  the  right  of  the  English  King  to 
make  this  grant  was  undisputed,  if  it  could  be  substantiated 
that  England  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  granted  land; 
and  according  to  the  law  governing  such  grants  existing  at 
that  time  the  King  held  such  lands  as  "  Crown  "  lands.  The 
claim  made  by  Holland,  a  weaker  power,  was  thrust  aside. 
However  this  may  be,  quite  a  complication  arose.  The 
aborigines  were  in  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  and  had 
held  that  possession  for  centuries,  and  it  would  seem  that 
their  title  was  paramount.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of 
York  had  conveyed  to  Lord  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  that  part  of  the  land  he  had  received  from  his  royal 
brother,  Charles,  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  present 

State  of  New  Jersey.  The  conveyance 
to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  was  absolute 
and  unconditional,  and  vested  them 
not  only  with  the  title  to  the  land,  but 
with  all  governmental  powers. 

The  two  Provinces  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  under  the  rule 
of  the  same  royal  governors,  and  the 
CARTERET  ARMS.  ^ukc  of  York,  by  virtuc  of  the  grant 
to  him  by  Charles,  had  the  right  of 
appointment.  The  duke's  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret 
was  made  on  the  12th  of  March,  1664.  On  the  2d  of  April 
of  the  same  year  York  commissioned  Colonel  Richard 
Nicholls  governor  of  the  whole  country  granted  to  him,  and 
in  the  commission  he  authorized  Nicholls  "  to  perform  and 
execute  all  and  every  the  Powers  which  are  by  the  said 
Letters  Patents  [that  is  the  grant  made  to  York  by  Charles] 
granted  unto  me  to  be  executed  by  my  Deputy  agent  or  as- 
sign.'' 
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Under  the  power  thus  granted  to  him  Nicholls  claimed 
the  right  to  sell  and  convey  all  lands  within  the  borders  of 
that  granted  by  James  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  and  did 
actually  attempt  to  make  conveyance  of  some  lands  near  or 
at  Elizabethtown.  He  made  proclamation  to  intended  set- 
tlers of  liberal  offers  to  convey  lands  west  of  the  Hudson 
River.  This  state  of  affairs  created  complications  not  easily 
settled.  There  were  four  titles  to  land  in  New  Jersey: 
First,  the  Indian  title;  second,  the  Dutch  claim;  third,  the 
claim  of  (Colonel  Richard  Nicholls  as  governor;  and,  fourth, 
that  of  the  I^ord  Proprietors  as  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 
George  Carteret  were  called. 

It  was,  however,  agreed  by 
all  parties  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient basis  for  the  Indian 
title  to  make  it  important  tliat 
that  should  be  secured.  Wlu^n, 
therefore,  Schuyler  made  his 
purchase  he  was  wise  enough 
to  secure  its  extinguishment. 
The  purchase  was  a  large  one, 
covering  five  thousand  five 
hundred  acres.  In  the  same 
year  Schuyler  and  six  others, 
all  Hollanders,  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  buy  from  Berke- 
ley and  Carteret  five  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  Indian  title  Schuyler 
and  Brockholst,  two  of  the  six,  secured  a  patent,  as  it  was 
called,  to  cover  the  same  land  as  bought  from  the  Indians. 
Other  purchases  were  soon  afterward  made  by  Schuyler  and 
Brockholst,  especially  in  December,  1696,  until  nearly  ten 
thousand  acres  were  held  by  those  two  men,  all  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  or  bordering  on  the  Pequannock  and  Passaic. 
About  1712  William  Penn  bought  a  large  tract  near  Pine 
Brook  and  covering  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of 
Montville  and  some  of  Hanover.  These  large  tracts  of 
Schuyler  and  Brockholst  were  afterward  sold  out  in  parcels 
to  actual  settlers. 

The  most  prominent  names  of  the  first  immigrants  were 
Schuyler,  Brockholst,  Vanderbeck,  Van  Ness,  Ryerson,  Bay- 
anl,  B(Try,  Mandeville,  Rycker,  Mead,  Roome,  Slingerland, 
Vangolder,  De  Bow,  De  Mott,  and  Jones,  all  well  known 
Holland  patronymics  except  perhaps  that  of  Jones.     These 

first  settlers  must  have  located 
in    Pequannock    about    1700. 
There  are  no  certain  records 
which  determine  that  date,  but 
that  is  a  reasonable  conclusion, 
taking  into  consideration  such 
facts   as  are   known  to  have 
really  existed.    They  were  as  a 
general  rule  all  farmers,  and 
their  descendants  have  almost 
all    universally    followed    the 
same      peaceful      occupation. 
These  people  possessed  some  of 
the   very   best   characteristics 
found  in  any  race.    They  were 
IH^acefuI,  hiw-abiding  citizens,  fearing  Goil,  and  loving  their 
neighbors.     They  were  phlegmatic,  not  fond  of  change,  with 
very  little  of  the  dash  and  energy  of  their  fellows  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood.    They  have,  however,  impressed  them- 
selves and  their  habits  of  thought  upon  all  the  communities 
where  they  have  been  found,  and  have  dominated  those 
communities  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  silent  but  persistent 
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action.    Their  influence  in  many  directions  for  good  has 
been  masterful  and  never  will  be  effaced. 

All  over  the  northern  part  of  Morris  County  Dutch  names, 
Dutch  peculiarities  of  thought,  of  character,  of  manners, 
prevail;  even  the  Dutch  language  is  still  spoken  in  many  of 
the  representative  families,  and  until  within  a  half  century 
it  has  been  used  in  religious  service  in  their  churches.  They 
and  their  descendants  have  been  content  to  remain  quietly 
in  their  comfortable  homes,  satisfied  with  the  sure  results 
of  their  agricultural  labors  and  freed  from  the  anxious, 
carking  perplexities  of  a  feverish  existence.  They  have  not 
originated  great  schemes  nor  established  great  enterprises, 
but  they  have  been  most  excellent  citizens,  true  as  steel  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  republic,  and  ever  ready  to  defend 
its  honor  and  its  integrity  with  fortune  and  with  life  if 
necessary.  Though  they  have  not  inaugurated  courts  nor 
published  codes  of  law  nor  fonnulated  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, yet  they  have  been  a  law-abiding  people,  governed  by 
principles  of  justice,  acknowledging  at  all  times  the  claims 
of  the  government.  The  very  best  blood  in  New  Jersey  is 
derived  from  this  immigration  from  the  land  of  William  the 
Silent. 
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I  ORRIS  COUNTY  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  State,  certainly  in  its 
Revolutionary  history.  It  was  formed  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  Legislature  in  1738-39,  from  Hun- 
That  county  had  been  created  by  another  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  March  11,  1713-14,  with  this  descrip- 
tion: 

AU  and  singular  the  Lands  and  upper  Parts  of  the  said  Western  Division  of 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey  \ymg  Northwards  of,  or  situate  above  the  Brook  or 
Rivulet  commonly  called  Assanpinck  be  erected  into  a  County  ...  to  be 
called  the  County  of  Hunterdon;  and  the  said  Brook  or  Rivulet  .  .  .  shall 
be  the  Boundary  Line  between  the  County  of  Burlington  and  the  said  County  of 
Hunterdon. 

This  description  is  made  intelligible  by  its  very  generali- 
ties. It  is  confined  to  the  lands  and  upper  parts  of  the 
Province  of  West  Jersey.  What  West  Jersey  contained 
was  intended  to  be  settled  by  the  boundary  line  between 
East  and  West  Jersey,  but  the  exact  courses  of  that  line 
have  never  yet  been  ascertained  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  competent  surveyors 
to  run  the  line  according  to  its  original  descriptions,  but 
such  attempts  have  failed.  The  various  courts  of  the  State 
have  grappled  hopelessly  with  the  problem  and  it  still  re- 
mains really  unsolved. 

The  description  of  Morris  Coimty  appearing  iu  the  ^ct  of 
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ing  the  South  Branch  of  the  aforesaid  Rariton  River  and  extending  Westerly  to 
a  certain  Tree  marked  with  the  Letters  L.  M.  standing  on  the  North  side  of  a 
Brook  emptying  itself  into  the  said  South  Branch,  by  an  old  Indian  Path  to  the 
Northward  of  a  Line  to  be  run  Northwest  from  the  said  Tree  to  a  Branch  of 
Delaware  River  called  Muskenetcong  River  and  so  down  the  said  Branch  to 
Delaware  River;  all  which  said  Lands  being  to  the  Eastward,  Northward  and 
Northwestward  of  the  above  said  Boundaries  to  be  erected  into  a  County  to 
be  called  Morris  County. 

However  indefinite  this  description  may  be  and  unin- 
telligible to  modern  readers  it  is  very  certain  that  it  in- 
cluded the  modern  Counties  of  Warren  and  Sussex. 

When  Morris  County  was  first  established,  and  for  several 
years  after,  its  citi- 
zens were  obliged  to 
go  to  Trenton,  as  be- 
fore, to  vote  at  all 
elections.  R  e  p  r  e- 
sentatives  to  the  Leg- 
islature were  chosen 
from  Hunterdon  and 
represented  both 
counties.  Deeds  and 
mortgages  were  still 
recorded  at  Trenton, 
and  wills  were  sent 
also  to  the  county 
seat  of  Hunterdon; 
in  fact  the  new  coun- 
ty had  no  independ- 
ence of  its  own  ex- 
cept in  the  name. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  soon  changed.  The  new  county 
elected  its  own  citizens  for  members  of  the  law-making 
body  and  virtually  assumed  an  independent  existence.  But 
it  was  not  until  1785  that  the  record  of  deeds  and  mortgages 
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began  in  Morris  CJounty,  and  wills  were  not  recorded  until 
as  late  as  1804.  Prior  to  that  they  were  sent  to  Trenton 
and  there  retained,  originals  as  well  as  the  recorded  copies. 
The  records  of  deeds  began  on  the  19th  of  February,  1785, 
and  the  deed  first  recorded  was  one  executed  by  Elijah 
Pierson  and  others,  heirs  of  Benjamin  Pierson,  deceased, 
given  to  Mary  Spinnage  and  others  for  land  in  Hanover, 
and  the  will  first  probated  was  one  made  by  Nathaniel 
Horton,  of  Chester,  dated  August  27,  1800,  and  proved  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1804. 

The  first  meeting  of  any  county  court  was  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Quarter  Sessions,  composed  of  John  Budd,  Jacob  Ford, 
Abraham  Kitehell,  John  Lindsley,  Timothy  Tuttle,  and 
Samuel  Swesy  as  judges.  It  met  at  Morristown,  March  25, 
1740,  and  its  first  judicial  act  was  the  division  of  the  county 
into  three  townships:  Pequannock,  Hanover,  and  Morris- 
town.  The  court  not  only  apportioned  the  land  of  the  new 
county  into  these  municipalities,  but  it  also  appointed  the 
officers,  and  this  was  done  until  1756,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  officers. 
The  officers  then  appointed  by  the  court  for  Pequannock 
were  Robert  Gold,  '^  dark "  and  bookkeeper;  Garret  de 
Bough,  assessor;  Isaac  Van  Dine,  collector;  Robert  Gold 
and  Frederick  Demont,  freeholders;  Matthew  Van  Dine 
and  Brant  Jacobus,  surveyors  of  the  highways;  Peter  Fred- 
ericks and  Nicholas  Uoyle,  overseers  of  the  poor;  Hendrick 
Maurisson  and  Giles  Mandeville,  overseers  of  the  highways; 
John  Davenport,  constable. 

For  Morristown : — Zachariah  Fairchild,  town  "  dark  " 
and  town  bookkeeper;  Matthew  Lum,  assessor;  Jacob  Ford, 
collector;  Abraham  Hathaway  and  Joseph  Coe,  Jr.,  free- 
holders; Benjamin  Hathaway  and  Jonas  Osborn,  overseers 
of  the  poor;  Joseph  Briddin  and  Daniel  Lindsly,  Esq.,  sur- 
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veyors  of  the  highways;  Stephen  Freeman  and  John  Linds* 
ly,  Esq.,  overseers  of  the  highways;  Isaac  Whitehead, 
Alexander  Ackerman,  and  William  Dayless,  constables. 

For  Hanover: — Timothy  Tuttle,  Esq.,  town  clerk  and 
town  bookkeeper;  David  Wheeler,  assessor;  Caleb  Ball,  col- 
lector; Joseph  Tuttle  and  Caleb  Ball,  freeholders;  John 
Kinney  and  Samuel  Ford,  surveyors  of  the  highways;  Paul 
Leonard,  Robert  Young,  Benjamin  Shipman,  and  Edward 
Crane,  overseers  of  the  highways;  Joseph  Herriman  and 
Stephen  Ward,  constables. 

The  gifthography  as  it  appears  in  the  records  is  faithfully 
given,  but  although  some  of  the  names  are  undoubtedly 
spelled  incorrectly  they  will  all  be  recognized,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,  as  familiar  and  borne  by  many  in- 
habitants of  the  localities  from  whence  they  were  ap- 
pointed. Some  present  residents  may  be  able  to  trace  their 
lineal  genealogies  back  to  many  of  tlie  very  persons  named 
in  these  lists  of  officers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Jacob  Ford,  one  of  the  judges  who 
sat  at  this  session  of  the  court,  was  appointed  collector  of 
Morristown.  He  was  also  licensed  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  an  inn  or  tavern,  and  it  is  tradition  that  the  court  was 
held  at  his  house  in  Morristown. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  definitely  any  date  when  the  first 
settler  came  to  Morris  County,  or  anything  about  his  race 
or  former  residence.  There  were  three  distinct  streams 
of  immigration  into  this  part  of  New  Jersey:  one  reaching 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  one  coming  into  the  cen- 
tral part,  and  the  other  settling  in  the  southern  ettd  of  the 
county.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  immi- 
grations in  the  central  and  northern  parts. 

Very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Hollanders 
made  a  lodgment  upon  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  built  forts. 
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and  founded  a  town  with  the  apparent  intention  of  becom- 
ing permanent  residents.  But  they  were  merchants  and 
traders,  and  did  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 
land  as  agriculturists.  They  very  soon  ascertained  that 
they  could  establish  a  profitable  trade  with  the  aborigines 
by  bartering  such  commodities  as  were  valued  by  the  In- 
dians for  peltry  and  furs.  They  extended  this  trade  up 
the  Hudson  and  soon  came  over  into  New  Jersey  to  meet 
their  customers  on  their  own  ground.  In  course  of  time  a 
trading  post,  or  rath- 
er a  stockade,  rudely 
fortified,  but  suffi- 
ciently so  to  repel  any 
attacks  of  the  wily 
savages,  was  built 
on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River 
near  enough  to  the 
fort  at  Manhattan  to 
obtain  succor  from 
thence  if  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time 
convenient  to  receive 
the  visits  of  the  In- 
dians and  exchange 
commodities. 

This  led  the  Dutch 
into  Bergen  County, 
where  they  found  a 
land  very  similar  to 

that  left  behind  them  in  Holland — a  land  of  fertility  fit  for 
the  purposes  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  these  Dutch 
settlers.    So  they  came  into  New  Jersey,  brought  their  fam- 
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ilies  with  them,  and  reared  their  substantial  quaint  dwell- 
ings in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  and  there  their  descend- 
ants have  remained  to  this  present.  The  Dutch  authorities 
at  New  Amsterdam  claimed  the  right  to  grant  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  as  well  as  on  the  other  bank,  and 
actually  did  make  such  grants.  These  settlers  increased  in 
numbers,  their  land  grew  valuable;  but  beyond  the  Passaic 
were  other  fields  unoccupied  save  by  some  scattered  tribes 
of  Indians,  and  the  Hollanders  came  over  the  river  into  Mor- 
ris County,  and  there  their  descendants  have  also  remained. 
Their  great  characteristic  was  permanence.  A  single  case 
out  of  many  that  could  be  named  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
grip  which  the  posterity  of  these  early  settlers  retain  on 
their  land. 

Harrison  Van  Duyne,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Newark,  is 
now  occupying  as  a  summer  residence  the  same  identical 
farm  which  his  ancestor  of  the  same  name  bought  in  1730, 
and  which  has  since  been  occupie<l  by  his  descendants. 

The  first  immigrants  into  the  central  part  of  Morris  Coun- 
ty were  of  a  different  mould  and  possessed  other  character- 
istics than  those  of  the  Dutch.  They  were  of  the  same  race 
and  blood,  belonging  to  the  great  Teutonic  family,  but 
they  had  been  environed  by  other  circumstances  than  those 
which  had  surrounded  the  Dutch.  Like  the  Hollanders, 
they  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  death  to  their  cherished 
religious  faith,  and  would  rather  relinquish  life  and  all  that 
man  holds  dear  than  give  up  the  right  to  worship  God  in 
the  way  their  consciences  taught  them  was  right.  They 
did  not  possess  in  so  great  a  degree  as  did  the  Dutch  that 
dogged,  persistent,  and  masterful  resistance  to  wrong  and 
oppression  which  crowned  the  character  of  the  Hollanders, 
but  they  were  alert,  active,  and  keenly  alive  to  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  political  or  religious  rights.    Wher- 
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ever  they  ^^ent  they  carried  with  them  cdiirage^  energy,  per- 
severance, and  an  abiding  purpose  to  conquer  all  ubBtacles 
which  Btood  l)etween  them  and  true  liberty.  The  wilder* 
ness  did  not  ihniiit  them,  the  wihl  sava«^e  diil  not  affright 
tlieni,  no  danger  con  Id  stop  them  in  their  prti^reHS,  They 
were  masterfui  in  their  attempts  to  found  a  home  in  this 
new  worhlj  where  they  and  their  ciescendants  would  be 
freed  from  oppression  and  persecntion*  They  i*ame  from 
Kn^liiiid,  wliere  thin  hnd  lieen  lan^ht  to  love  lib- 
erty and  reli^iiKis 
tolerani'e  by  Pyni 
and  C  T  o  m  w  e  1  I 
and  the  wortlnes 
who  battled  for 
the  right  The^ 
first  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Con- 
n  e  c  t  i  c  11 1,  but 
there  were  fairer 
fields  and  bright- 
er prospects 
which  beckoned 
them  to  New  Jer- 
sey, and  thitlier 
they  came;  and  in 
the  unbroken  wil- 
derness on  the 
PaBsaic  at  New- 
ark,  with  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  ^^^^^"  courtship, 
God  who  tiins  Far  had  led  them  cm,  they  reared  their  log 
homes,  patiently  awaited  deveh>pmeTit«,  and  l)egau  a  career 
of  prosperity  une«|ualle(l  in  tins  worlcFs  great  history. 
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But  there  was  another  element  in  the  population  of  Mor- 
ris County  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  although  not  so 
important  so  far  as  its  numbers  are  concerned  as  the  others 
already  mentioned.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
small  band  of  immigrants  founded  a  settlement  at  German 
Valley,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county.  This 
was  only  a  small  part  of  a  large  volume  of  immigration 
which  left  Germany  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  this 
western  world  and  spread  from  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
Valleys  in  New  York  as  far  south  as  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
leaving  large  numbers,  however,  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  settlement  in  Morris  County  was  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent The  design  of  this  particular  band  was  to  reach  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  but  the  vessel  which  brought  them  across 
the  Atlantic  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Delaware 
Bay,  and,  landing  at  Philadelphia,  the  colonists,  strangers 
in  the  country,  unacquainted  with  the  routes  of  travel, 
resolved  to  make  their  way  overland  to  their  original  place 
of  destination.  When  they  reached  the  locality  afterward, 
and  by  them,  called  German  Valley,  attracted  by  its 
goodly  situation,  its  fertile  soil,  and  its  delightful  climate, 
they  determined  there  to  fix  their  habitation.  The  land 
was  before  them;  there  were  no  inhabitants  there  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  whites  and  some  straggling,  wandering  In- 
dians. A  beautiful  stream  making  its  way  to  the  Earitan 
passed  through  the  valley.  The  hillsides  were  covered  with 
timber  suitable  for  the  erection  of  their  dwellings.  There 
they  remained,  and  there  are  their  descendants  to  this  day. 
They  reared  their  church,  in  which  they  worshipped  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  log  edifice  has  given 
place  to  a  substantial  and  commodious  structure,  where 
godly  men  have  ministered  to  them  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 
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Such  are  the  elements  which  have  peopled  Morris  Coun- 
ty, and  such  are  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  its 
prosperity  and  made  it  what  it  is  to-day.  They  little  knew 
and  in  their  wildest  imagination  never  dreamed  what  were 
to  be  the  mighty  results  of  their  labors.  They  builded 
deeper  and  stronger  and  reared  a  structure  more  colossal 
in  its  proportions  than  their  fancy  even  conceived. 

TTie  part  which  the  citizens  of  Morris  County  took  in  the 
Kevolutionary  War  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. The  whole  population  with  exceedingly  few  excep- 
tions were  loyal  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Their  women  and 
children  manifested  this  loyalty  in  the  strongest  manner 
possible.  Prior  to  the  actual  beginning  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  as  early  as 
1772,     full     evidence     was 


given  of  the  restive  spirit  of     P  %fUnc/u 


the  people  under  the  op- 
pressive acts  of  the  King 
and  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. Morris  County  was 
too  far  removed  from  the 
actual  scenes  of  oppression, 
and  its  situation  was  such 
that  its  people  could  be  lit-  a  liberty  placard. 

tie    affected    by    the   laws 

which  were  intended  by  the  English  authorities  to  strike 
at  the  seaboard  towns  and  commercial  and  navigating  in- 
terests. But  beneath  all  the  events  which  were  agitating 
the  colonists  there  were  involved  certain  principles  which 
their  intelligent  minds  and  consciences  could  and  did  ap- 
preciate. These  principles  were  attacked  by  the  action  of 
the  mother  country,  and  that  affected  the  patriots  of  Mor- 
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ris  CountT  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  ready  to  make 
common  caose  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  other  colonies. 
The  first  public  demon^stration  of  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  community  was  made  on  the  27th  day  of  Jnne,  1774, 
when  a  public  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants 
of  the  county  was  held,  pursuant  to  prior  calK  at  the  court 
house  in  Morristown,  Jacob  Ford  acting  as  chairman.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  meet- 
ing. These  av^^wed  loyally  to  King  George,  but  at  the  same 
time  gave  \ent  in  the  stn»ngt-st  terms  to  the  indignation  of 
the  i>et>ple  an<l  at  the  attempte«l  invasion  by  the  English 
Parliament  of  tht*  rights  of  the  rolonists.  They  repudiated 
the  action  of  xh^  authorities  in  shutting  up  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton, in  raising  a  revenue  by  taxing  the 
i-olonit-s:  they  pnaestf^l  against  the  Bos- 
ti»n  |M»rt  bill,  and  all  other  acts  at  all  sul>- 
vt-rsivr  tif  the  ri;!hfs  of  the  people.  They 
pniniis»«il  unqualifii^l  asj^istam-e  to  their 
^•ppres<t-il  fellt»w  ritix*-ns  «»f  otb»-r  colonies, 
de^-lareil  that  no  por^-base  sbonld  be  made 
••f  any  article>  imf-»n*-*i  fr^>m  Great  Bri- 
tain f»r  the  E;i>T  Indiesw  an*l  pn>vided  for 
tht-  api»"inTn;ent  of  •-••mminees  of  corre- 
sp*inden^-e  in  difir»=-rv-ni  f«arrs  of  the  country. 
FT^>m  the  rimi-  wh»^n  this  meeting  was 
held  the  pei>ple  ^-f  ibe  o»unty  were  ablaze 
with  pditrioTism:  the  very  l*^-sr  men  in  the  o>unty  came  to 
the  fr^mt.  ant!  by  The  appi»iniment  of  the  {«e^i[»le  a^sstimed 
the  <x»niT^d  of  public  affairs  and  tbe  ci>mmun]tie$  in  all 
fstns  of  tbt  c«»umy  follow^l  ihesie  leaders.  0:«mminee^  of 
<»n^^<pi>iHlence  an«l  safety  were  appH>inte«L  It  wa*  unsafe 
for  a  kiH^wn  aoii  reT^>gmie«1  T«»ry  to  remain  in  tbe  county. 
A  mcist  excieUeiit  man,  ne^^pe^trd  and  behoved  by  his  sdgli- 
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bors  and  who  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  was 
an  outspoken  adherent  of  King  George.  He  was  at  once 
notified  that  he  must  change  his  principles  or  leave  the 
county.  He  was  conscientious  in  his  convictions  and  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave. 

The  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morristown  was  so 
well  assured  that  political  prisoners  who  had  been  arrested 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment were  sent  to  be  confined  in  that  town.  A  single  in- 
cident will  show  the  universality  of  the  patriotism  which 
actuated  all  classes.  In  July,  1776,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
county  at  a  small  hamlet,  a  Mr.  Gaston  conducted  a 
country  store,  where  could  be  found  all  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  simple  wants  of  his 
customers.  His  book  of  accounts 
kept  at  that  time  is  in  existence 
and  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his 
descendants,  preserved  with  filial 
reverence.  On  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776,  page  after  page  records  the 
sales  made  of  the  ordinary  articles 
required  for  household  purposes. 
But  on  the  day  succeeding  that,  hanoiko  a  tory. 

on  which  the  news  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  received,  the  entries  in  this  old 
day  book  are  all  made  up  of  charges  for  powder  and  ball 
and  shot,  and  the  persons  so  charged  covered  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hamlet. 

When  the  army  visited  Morristown  in  1777  and  again 
in  1780  and  1781  the  people  met  them  with  open  arms,  wel- 
comed them  to  their  homes,  gave  them  gratuitously  of  their 
substance,  and  unmurmuringly  bore  all  the  burdens  conse* 
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quent  upon  the  presence  of  so  many  additions  to  their  num- 
bers. 

The  women  of  the  county  were  not  behind  the  men  in 
their  patriotism.  They  sustained  and  encouraged  their 
husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  in  their  devotion  to  the  public 
cause;  they  tilled  the  farms  while  the  men  were  away  with 
the  army;  they  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  manufactured  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  opened 
their  doors  to  them  as  they  passed,  fed  the  hungry,  and  suf- 
fered privations  and  sacrificed  much  for  their  country.  Said 

Anna  Kitchell,  wife 
of  Uzal  Kitchell  and 
sister  of  Captain 
Timothy  Tuttle, 
when  by  a  timid 
friend  urged  to  ac- 
cept British  pro- 
tection :  *'  I  have  a 
husband  and  five 
brothers  in  the 
American  Army;  if 
the  God  of  battles 
does  not  care  for  us 
we  will  fare  with  the 
rest." 

Morris  County  is 
named  after  Lewis 
Morris,  the  first  inde- 
pendent  colonial 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  who  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  creation  of  the  county. 

More  space  has  been  given  to  this  history  of  Morris  Coun- 
ty and  its  subdivisions  than  perhaps  may  be  deemed  by 
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some  it  deserved,  but  it  is  hoped  tliat  it  will  be  remembered 
that  that  county  is  one  of  the  historic  counties  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Passaic,  connected  with  the  war  which  secured  for 
this  sjjreat  republic  its  independence  and  its  present  proud 
position  in  the  world;  that  around  it  and  its  history  cluster 
memories  dear  to  every  American  heart;  and  that  it  was 
natural  for  a  citizen  of  the  county  and  a  descendant  of 
heroes  who  perilled  all  for  independence,  and  were  resident 
in  this  memorable  locality  at  the  time,  to  believe  that  all 
who  are  now  the  recipients  of  the  privileges  of  freedom 
gained  by  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  patriots  of  the 
olden  time  would  rejoice  in  the  recital  of  some  of  the  events 
which  transpired  in  that  day  of  the  country's  peril. 


MEDAL   OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 


PASSAIC  COUNTY 


HASSAIC  COUNTY  is  the  most  irregularly  shaped  of 
all  the  counties  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  this  respect 
it  almost  defies  description.  It  is  diflacult  to  un- 
derstand how  it  was  possible  that  in  the  division 
of  the  State  into  counties  one  so  irregular,  so  ill  shaped, 
as  is  Passaic  could  possibly  have  been  formed.  It  has  its 
northern  boundary  on  Orange  County  in  New  York;  its 
westerly  line  impinges  on  Sussex  and  is  drawn  southward 
nearly  to  Stockholm  in  that  county,  at  right  angles  with 
the  division  line  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York;  its 
eastern  boundary  is  also  at  right  angles,  or  very  nearly  so, 
with  the  same  division,  so  far  as  it  extends  southward  be- 
tween Passaic  and  Bergen  to  Pompton.  At  this  point  the  di- 
mensions of  the  county  are  so  compressed  that  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  approach  each  other  with  hardly  a  mile 
distance  between  them. 

This  singular  formation  divides  the  county  into  two  un- 
equal parts.  The  northerly  part  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  other,  three  sides  of  it  being  square — ^the  side  next  to 
New  York  and  those  bordering  on  Sussex  on  the 
west  and  Bergen  on  the  east.  The  other  division 
broadens  as  it  passes  southeasterly  from  this  compressed 
part,  but  again  lessens  until  it  reaches  a  sharp  point  at  the 
end  of  Acquackanonk,  between  Essex  and  Bergen.    As  laid 
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out  on  the  maps  the  county  has  the  appearance  somewhat 
of  an  old  fashioned  hour-glass^  very  unsymmetrical,  how- 
ever, and  with  ill  shapen  sides. 

A  large  part  of  Passaic  is  mountainous,  especially  at  the 
north  and  west.  A  range  of  mountains  of  small  height 
come  up  from  the  south  below  Paterson  and  seem  to  stop 
abruptly  at  the  Passaic  Eiver.  In  and  around  Pompton 
are  several  hundred  acres  of  very  level  land,  composing  part 
of  what  is  called  Pompton  Plains,  the  larger  portion  of 
which,  however,  is  located  in  Morris  Ck)unty. 

Passaic  is  well  watered.  Besides  the  river  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  and  which  has  already  been  described,  the 
Pequannock,  its  noble  tributary,  skirts  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  while  making  its  way  to  its  final  resting 
place.  The  Wanaqua,  or  Wynockie  as  it  is  called  by  the  in- 
habitants in  its  vicinity,  has  the  whole  of  its  course  in  the 
county.  The  Kamapo  comes  from  Bergen  and  crosses  Pas- 
saic at  its  narrow  part,  near  Pompton,  and  a  considerable 
stream  from  Greenwood  Lake  makes  its  entire  way  in  Pas- 
saic until  it  finds  the  Wanaqua  Valley  near  Boardville. 
A  stream  called  the  Singac  is  of  some  importance  in  drain- 
ing the  surrounding  country. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  streams  and  streamlets, 
tributaries  of  the  Pequannock  and  other  rivers,  and  some 
that  run  into  Greenwood  Lake.  That  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  called  also  Long  Pond  and  better  known  by  that 
name  to  those  who  live  near  it,  extends  from  New  York 
into  the  northern  part  of  West  Milford,  nearly  one-half 
lying  south  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  States.  It 
is  well  stocked  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  for  genera- 
tions has  been  the  resort  of  fishermen.  But  of  late  years 
it  has  been  much  sought  by  summer  visitors,  both  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  New  York.    The  Greenwood  Lake  Railroad 
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has  made  its  banks  easy  of  access.  Its  location  is  charm- 
ing, and  all  lovers  of  wild  scenery  must  delight  in  the  land- 
scapes around  it  which  meet  their  eyes. 

The  Bearfoot  Mountains,  the  roughest,  wildest,  and  most 
rocky  in  the  State  and  the  dread  of  explorers  who  seek  to 


CRAZY  "    QUILT. 


mount  their  rug.u^ed  sides,  enter  New  Jersey  from  New  York 
at  the  northern  i-xtremity  of  West  Milford  and  pass  south- 
ward. They  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  laurel  and 
other  gnarled  bushes,  of  scrub  oaks,  and  some  chestnut. 
They  lie  on  the  west  side  of  Greenwood  Lake  and  cover  its 
western  banks  with  a  thick  shade  in  the  brightest  of  sum- 
mer days. 

Some  twehe  or  more  i)onds  and  larger  bodies  of  water 
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which  may  be  called  lakes  are  found  in  the  county,  mostly 
in  West  Milford,  the  largest  of  which  is  Macopin,  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  body  of  water  covering  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  acres,  which  seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
attention  of  summer  visitors.  Greenwood  Lake  has  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  lying  be- 
neath its  waters. 

Numerous  railroads  intersect  the  county  in  almost  every 
direction,  giving  easy  access  to  travellers  into  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
runs  from  Hoboken  northward,  enters  the  county  near  the 
City  of  Passaic,  then  passes  to  Paterson,  and  from  thence 
to  Morris  County,  crossing  the  Pequannock  at  what  was 
once  called  Mead's  Basin,  but  is  now  known  as  Mountain 
View,  and  where  there  is  a  station  on  the  railroad.  The 
New  York  and  Erie  also  starts  from  Iloboken,  goes  direct 
to  Paterson  and  then  into  Bergen  County,  and  after  travers- 
ing a  portion  of  that  county  makes  its  way  into  New  York. 
The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  also  reaches 
Paterson,  finds  its  way  from  that  city  with  a  rather  cir- 
cuitous route  to  the  Pequannock,  which  it  crosses  at  Pomp- 
ton,  and  then  follows  the  last  named  river  along  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  county.  The  New  York  and  Green- 
wood leaves  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western 
about  midway  between  Pompton  and  Bloomingdale  and 
finishes  its  course  at  Greenwood  Lake,  traversing  Pompton 
and  West  Milford  Townships. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  Passaic  are  considerable. 
There  are  some  excellent  farms  within  its  boundary,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Pompton,  some  of  which  are  culti- 
vated with  profit.  West  Milford,  although  so  wild  and 
forbidding,  has  some  good  arable  land  near  Macopin  Pond, 
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and  the  Dutch  farmers  on  the  Pequannock,  for  two  centuries 
and  more,  have  cultivated  most  excellent  farms. 

Passaic  County  has  128,100  acres  within  its  bounds :  126,- 
454  of  land  and  1,646  water;  1,346  acres  of  the  land  covered 
with  water  lie  within  West  Milford.     Of  the  land  50,284 


THE    "  VYVER  "    AT    THE    HAGUE. 


acres  are  cleared;  the  balance  is  still  covered  with  forests. 
Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  population  may  be  gained 
from  these  facts :  in  1840,  three  years  after  the  county  was 
formed,  its  population  was  16,734;  in  1880  the  combined 
population  of  the  cities  of  Paterson  and  Passaic  was  59,900; 
the  whole  population  then  of  the  county  was  60,805.     By 
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the  census  of  1900  the  people  in  Paterson  alone  numbered 
somewhat  over  105,500. 

In  the  rural  districts  outside  of  the  two  large  cities,  where 
the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  they  are 
permanent  in  their  residences.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  localities  where  Dutch  immigrants  settled  in  the 
early  history  of  the  county,  and  where  many  of  their  de- 
scendants are  still  found  living  on  the  same  farms  occu- 
pied by  their  ancestors.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
all  who  have  Holland  blood  in  their  veins.  Many  of  them 
of  the  present  day  have  been  impelled  by  the  energy  of  their 
neighbors  of  other  kin,  have  caught  their  spirit  and  prog- 
ress, and  have  mingled  with  the  people  and  rivalled  them  in 
their  application  to  other  pursuits  than  agriculture  and  in 
their  efforts  to  serve  the  community  as  citizens. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  county,  in  the  lists  of  civil 
officers,  names  of  undoubted  Dutch  origin  so  often  occur 
that  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
moi-e  than  three- fourths  of  those  officers  were  of  Holland 
descent.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  many  years,  but 
of  late  the  influx  of  men  of  foreign  blood  has  turned  the 
scale,  and  now  these  Holland  names,  so  often  once  recorded, 
seldom  appear. 

At  one  time  the  very  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
county  were  devoted  to  agriculture;  now  nearly  all  give 
their  attention  to  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  county  in 
the  State. 

Passaic  had  no  independent  history  of  its  own  prior  to 
the  time  of  its  incorporation  as  a  county.  Up  to  that  period 
it  had  been  so  intimately  connected  with  Essex  and  Bergen 
that  it  could  have  had  no  separate  historical  record.  The 
Dutch  had  come  over  first  from  Manhattan  to  Bergen  Cioun- 
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ty,  and  then  gradually  they  pushed  their  way  in  their  slow, 
systematic  manner  into  Acquackanonk  and  Pompton, 
occupying  the  lowlands  found  in  those  localities.  There 
they  built  their  substantial  stone  dwellings  of  one  story, 
with  outreaching  eaves,  cultivated  their  farms  with  perse- 
vering industry,  living  quiet  lives,  rearing  their  children, 
and  teaching  them  the  virtues  which  have  so  adorned  the 
character  of  these  phlegmatic  men.  Suddenly  they  were 
<^*onfronted  by  a  new  order  of  things.  They  were  awakened 
by  the  splash  of  water  wheels,  by  the  clatter  and  swing  of 
machinery,  by  the  rush  of  a  new,  busy  life.  Their  young 
men  began  to  appreciate  this  great  change  going  on  around 
tlu?m,  they  awakened  from  their  apathy,  and  soon  learned 
that  this  new,  busy  life  was  before  them,  that  it  was  for 
them,  and  that  it  meant  something  better,  nobler  than  the 
dreary  monotony  of  a  farm.  So  they  began  to  keep  step 
with  ilie  push  of  this  new  existence  and  soon  found  that 
they  had  possibilities  within  them  of  which  they  had  never 
dreamed,  and  took  their  proper  place  in  the  great  battle 
around  them. 

Passaic  ("ounty  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  New 
Jersej'  Legislature  approved  on  the  7th  of  February,  1837. 
In  this  act  the  county  is  thus  described: 

AU  those  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Essex  and  Bergen  contained  within  the 
foUowing  boundaries  and  lines  :  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Yantakaw  or 
Third  River,  at  its  entrance  into  Passaic  River,  being  the  present  boundary  of 
the  township  of  Acquachanuck;  running  thence  northwesterly  along  the  course  of 
the  line  of  said  Township  to  the  corner  of  said  line,  at  or  near  the  Newark  and 
Pompton  Turnpike ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  bend  of  the  road  below  the 
house  now  occupied  by  John  Freeman,  in  the  township  of  Caldwell,  being  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  length  ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  Passaic  River;  thence 
along  the  middle  of  said  River  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pompton  River 
by  the  two  Bridges;  thence  up  said  River  along  the  line  between  Bergen  and 
Morris  Counties  to  Sussex  County;  thence  along  the  line  between  Sussex  and 
Bergen  Counties  to  the  State  of  New  York;   thence  Easterly  along  the  line  be- 
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tween  the  two  States  to  the  division  line  between  the  townships  of  Pompton  and 
Franklin;  thence  along  said  line  dividing  said  townships  and  the  townships  of 
Franklin  and  Saddle  River  to  where  it  intersects  the  road  commonly  called 
Goetohius'  lane;  thenoe  down  the  center  of  said  road  or  lace  to  the  Passaic  River; 
thence  down  the  middle  of  Passaic  River  to  the  place  of  Beginning. 

When  Passaic  was  first  organized  it  had  five  townships : 
Aequackanonk,  Manchester,  Paterson,  Pompton,  and  West 
Milford.  Of  these  Acquackanonk  was  the  oldest,  having 
been  made  a  township  as  early  as  1693,  when  it  formed  a 
part  of  Essex,  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  until  the 
creation  of  Passaic,  when  it  was  added  to  the  new  county. 
Manchester  was  included  in  Saddle  River,  one  of  the  town- 
ships of  Bergen,  but  was  transferred  to  Passaic  in  1837. 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  Paterson  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the  Es- 
tablishment of  Useful  Manufactures.  A  large  part  of  it 
was  originally  severed  from  Acquackanonk  in  1831,  when  it 
became  an  independent  township,  and  was  afterward,  in 
1851,  incorporated  as  a  city,  but  since  that  time  has  re- 
ceived large  additions  to  its  territory  in  its  first  and  second 
wards  by  some  part  of  Little  Falls  and  a  further  portion 
from  Acquackanonk.  Pompton  was  also  an  ancient  munici- 
palitj'^,  founded  in  1797  from  part  of  Bergen,  from  which 
county  it  was  transferred  to  Passaic  in  1837.  West  Milford 
belonged  to  Pompton  until  1834,  when  it  was  made  a  town- 
ship, and  three  years  afterward  added  to  Passaic  County. 
Since  the  formation  of  Passaic  three  new  townships  have 
been  erected  within  its  bounds:  Little  Falls,  Passaic,  and 
Wayne.  Little  Falls  was  once  within  the  bounds  of 
Acquackanonk,  but  in  1868  was  made  an  independent  town- 
ship. Passaic  was  taken  from  Acquackanonk  in  1866  and 
made  a  township;  three  years  later  it  became  a  village;  and 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1873.  In  1847  Wayne  was 
set  oflf  from  Manchester. 
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Five  boroughs  have  been  created  in  Passaic;  three,  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes,  Totowa,  and  Hawthorn,  were  incorporated  prior 
to  1901.  In  1901  two  others  were  formed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture :  Prospect  Park,  by  act  approved  March  13,  and  Hale- 
don,  on  March  20.  Both  were  taken  from  the  Township  of 
Manchester. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

WEST  Mn^FORD,   POMPTON,  AND  WAYNE 

lEST  MILFORD  TOWNSHIP  is  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  county  and  is  its  largest 
municipality.  There  are  few  townships  in  the 
State  that  have  so  large  an  acreage  and  not 
many  that  have  so  few  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Orange  County  in  New  York,  on  the  east  by 
Pompton  Township,  on  the  south  by  Morris  County,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pequannock  River,  and  on  the 
west  by  Sussex  County.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  township 
is  covered  by  mountains,  whose  summits  are  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion and  covered  by  scraggy  rocks.  The  valleys  of  the  Ring- 
wood  and  Wanaqua  Rivers,  which  extend  through  the  whole 
length  of  West  Milford  from  north  to  south,  and  occasional 
valleys  on  the  tributaries  of  these  and  other  rivers,  are 
filled  with  fertile  farms,  which  in  a  measure  compensate 
for  the  sterility  found  in  other  portions  of  the  township. 

The  Wanaqua  Valley,  which  begins  at  Pompton  Plains,  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  More  beautiful  landscapes  can 
not  be  found  elsewhere.  Iron  ore  of  the  very  best  quality 
has  been  mined  in  various  parts  of  the  township.  The 
rich  deposits  of  this  metal,  found  in  Morris  County  and  at 
Ringwood  and  other  parts  of  what  is  now  Passaic,  invited 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  immigration  and  capital 
from  England  and  Europe.  Large  tracts  of  land  were  pur- 
cbasedy  mines  opened,  and  iron  ore  mined  in  great  quanti- 
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ties  and  of  excellent  quality;  forges  and  furnaces  were 
erected  and  iron  manufactured.  Germans  came  over  from 
Hesse-Cassel  and  other  parts  of  the  Fatherland.  Of  course 
all  these  facts  led  to  explorations  for  the  precious  metal 
in  parts  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines  already 
opened.  This  led  explorers  into  West  Milford,  and  there 
iron  was  found  of  a  superior  character  and  in  quantity. 

West  Milford   was  settled  as  early  as  1720  by  immi- 
grants from  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  some 

coming  from 
Holland.  A 
few  of  the 
names  of 
these  early 
settlers  still 
survive  in 
the  township, 
such  as  Stru- 
bel,  Schuls- 
t  e  r,  V  r  e  e- 
1  a  n  d,  and 
Kanouse.   The 

Kanouse  family  is  of  Holland  descent,  the  ancestor,  John 
George  Kanouse,  coming  here  about  1720.  He  was  unable 
to  pay  his  passage,  and,  like  many  others,  was  sold  on  his 
arrival  here  to  pay  the  amount  due.  His  descendants  have 
ramified  into  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
county.  One  of  them  was  the  mother  of  John  P.  Brown, 
whose  father,  Peter  P.  Brown,  and  himself  kept  the  famous 
hotel  at  New  Foundland  for  more  than  seventy  years.  This 
lady  survived  until  a  few  years  ago. 

There  are  several  school  districts  in  the  township,  but 
the  sparsity  of  the  population  necessarily  obliges  the  extent 
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of  these  districts  to  be  large;  the  children  as  a  general  rule 
attend  and  much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  schools. 

There  are  five  churches  in  the  township:  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic and  a  Baptist  at  Echo  Lake,  two  Presbyterian — one  at 
New  Foundland  and  one  at  the  village  of  West  Milford, — 
and  a  Methodist  at  New  Foundland.  Of  these  the  Boman 
Catholic  at  Echo  Lake  is  the  oldest.  It  was  established 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  German  population,  who  were 
Boman  Catholics  in  their  religious  views.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  well  supported,  as  the  number  of  its  attendants 
has  not  warranted  the  settlement  of  a  regular  priest.  The 
other  churches  are  well  attended  and  well  supported. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  iron  interests  have  not  been  sustained  of  late  years, 
as  formerly.  In  1840  the  town  had  ten  forges,  two  tan- 
neries, two  gristmills,  five  sawmills,  and  a  population  of 
2,108.  In  1880  it  had  as  many  mills  and  as  many  forges, 
but  these  last  were  not  in  active  nor  continual  operation, 
and  its  population  was  about  2,500.  In  1900  it  cast  less 
than  five  hundred  and  eighty  votes.  The  introduction  into 
the  township  of  railroad  facilities  has  added  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  its  citizens  in  the  quick  transportation  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  to  good  markets.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  milk  are  daily  sent  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Near  Macopin,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  quite  a  large  deposit 
of  kaolin  of  excellent  quality.  The  depth  of  this  deposit 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  earth  in  wells  dug  in  the 
vicinity,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth,  is  discolored  by  the 
kaolin.  The  deposit  seemed  caught  up  between  the  roots 
of  the  hill  and  a  ledge  of  rocks  running  parallel  with  the 
elevation  from  which  this  material  seems  to  proceed. 

There  are  some  small  and  uftimportant  hamlets  i©  West 
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Milford:  Uttertown,  Postville,  Clinton,  Cooper,  Upper  Ma- 
copin,  and  Hewitt.  New  Foundland  and  West  Milford  are 
more  important  villages.  West  Milford  has  51,326  acres, 
of  which  1,346  are  covered  by  water  and  37,363  by  forests. 
Pompton  Township  contains  34,172  acres,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  four  are  under  water  and  26,433  uncleared. 
Like  West  Milford,  its  territory  extends  from  the  northern 
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to  the  southern  lines  of  the  county.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  New  York,  on  the  east  by  Bergen,  on  the  south  by 
Morris  County  with  the  Pequannock  River  as  a  dividing 
line,  and  on  the  west  by  West  Milford.  In  its  western  por- 
tion it  is  quite  hilly,  but  the  valley  of  the  Wanaqua,  where 
is  found  some  excellent  cultivable  land,  fills  up  almost  its 
entire  western  part.  Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  have 
been  mined  in  different  parts  of  Pompton  in  years  gone  by. 
The  celebrated  Ringwood  mines  are  situated  very  near  to 
the  New  York  line.    These  mines  at  one  time  were  very 
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successfully  conducted  under  the  management  of  members 
of  the  Ryerson  family,  who  were  influential  and  successful 
in  this  township.  They  belonged  after  they  went  out  of 
th(»  control  of  the  Ryersons  to  the  Trenton  Iron  Company, 
owned  by  the  philanthropist,  Peter  Cooper,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  formerly  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
who  is  still  living  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Many  years 
ago  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  was  an  accomplished  expert  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  iron  from  the  ore  to  the  finest  steel  fabric, 
declared  that  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  first 
rate  ore  had  been  taken  from  this  Ringwood  mine. 

Pompton  was  one  of  the  localities  which  early  attracted 
Dutch  immigration,  and  many  descendants  of  these  Holland 
immigrants  abound  here  and  in  its  vicinity.  Such  names 
as  Van  Ness,  De  Bow,  Mandeville,  Ryerson,  Roome,  Van 
Saun,  De  Baun,  Doremus,  Bertholf,  Van  Wagenen,  R)o- 
maine.  Mead,  Berdan,  and  others,  all  undoubtedly  of  Hol- 
land origin,  still  are  found  here.  Those  who  bear  these 
names  who  are  past  middle  life  are  all  able  to  speak  the 
Dutch  language,  and  in  many  old  dwellings,  some  built  by 
the  original  ancestors,  that  vernacular  is  the  only  mode  of 
conversation  in  their  households. 

The  Ryerson  name  was  borne  by  some  of  the  most  noted 
men  in  the  State.  Martin  J.  Ryerson,  who  for  many  years 
conducted  and  was  the  owner  of  the  Ringwood  mines,  was 
State  senator  from  Passaic  for  three  successive  years. 
Martin  J.  Ryerson,  his  uncle,  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
furnace  at  what  is  now  called  Pompton  Lakes,  was  a  very 
successful  iron  manufacturer,  and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Bergen  County.  His  son,  Peter  M.  Ryer- 
son, succeeded  him  in  the  business,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  largest  iron  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  he  entered  th^  Union  Army  as  captain  in 
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a  New  Jersey  regiment  of  infantry,  was  afterward  promoted 
to  major,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May 
5, 1862.  On  the  day  he  left  for  the  front  he  exi)ressed  to  an 
intimate  friend  his  conviction  that  he  would  be  killed, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be  in  the  command 
of  his  regiment.  His  hope  was  realized,  for  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  both  his  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  were  ab- 
sent, and  he  necessarily 
took  the  command.  His 
son,  David  A.  Ryerson,  now 
a  successful  lawyer  in 
Newark,  after  his  father's 
death  raised  a  company 
from  the  hardy  mountain- 
eers of  West  Milford  and 
Pompton,  and  entered  the 
service  as  captain  with  his 
brother,  Peter  M.,  Jr., 
then  a  cadet  at  West 
Point,  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. Peter  M.,  Jr., 
was  killed  in  Tennessee, 
and  David  A.  was 
woundeil  at  Gettysburg. 
Anotlior  son,  Kichard  W., 
physically  unable  to  enter 
the  ranks,  went  into  the  quartermaster's  department  and  re- 
turned safely  to  his  family. 

There  are  several  villages  and  hamlets  in  Pompton.  The 
villages  are  all  important,  and  are  Bloomingdale  on  its 
southern  border,  where  there  are*  several  churches  and  a 
postoffice;  Pompton  in  the  southeastern  corner  with  an  old 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  and  a  postoffice;  and  Kingwood 
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in  the  extreme  north,  where  are  situate  the  King  wood  mines 
and  a  postoflBce.  The  hamlets  are  Boardville,  Stonetown, 
Midvale,  and  Wanaqua. 

Pompton  Lakes,  one  of  the  five  boroughs  of  Passaic,  is 
situate  in  Pompton  Township,  near  and  around  the  spot 
where  oncte  stood  Judge  Martin  J.  Ryerson's  furnace,  and  in- 
cludes the  ponds  used  by  him  in  connection  with  his  iron 
manufactures.  These  collections  of  water  give  name  to  the 
borough.  Pompton  derives  its  title  from  the  Pompton  In- 
dians, who  frequented  this  region. 

Wayne  Township  is  situate  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  extends  southerly  from 
the  locality  where  the  county  is  compressed  into  narrow  di- 
mensions, as  already  described,  until  it  reaches  Little  Falls. 
Its  boundaries  can  not  be  very  accurately  defined  in  conse- 
quence of  this  irregularity  of  formation.  It  is  narrow  at 
each  end  and  broadens  out  in  its  center,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bergen,  east  by  Bergen,  Paterson,  and  Little  Falls, 
south  by  Essex  and  Little  Falls,  and  west  by  Morris  and 
Essex.  It  is  mostly  level,  and  excellent  and  well  culti- 
vated farms  abound  within  its  territory.  Several  small 
streams  flow  over  its  southern  part  into  the  Pequannock, 
which  passes  along  the  western  boundary,  dividing  the 
township  from  Morris.  It  contains  17,107  acres,  ninety-six 
of  which  are  covered  by  water,  9,488  are  cleared,  and  7,523 
are  still  forest  land.  It  has  a  few  hamlets  and  villages — 
Preakness,  Wayne,  and  Mountain  View  or  Mead's  Basin, 
where  there  is  a  station  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Bailroad,  which  traverses  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  township  on  its  way  from  Paterson  to  Boonton.  The 
New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  also  passes  over  a 
small  portion  of  Wayne  with  a  station  at  the  village  of 
Wayne.    The  township  is  divided  into  two  undefined  dis- 
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tricts  called  Preakness  and  Pacquanack.  These  divisions 
a^re  arbitrary  and  denote  no  particular  peculiarity  either  of 
locality  or  of  interest. 

This  township  has  an  exceedingly  interesting  history.  Its 
earliest  settlement  was  the  second  oldest  in  the  county.  It 
had  then  no  municipal  organization,  but  afterward  it 
formed  a  part  of  Manchester,  from  which  it  was  taken  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1847,  and  created  an  independent  township  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature.     It  was  settled  more  than  two  cen- 
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turies  and  a  half  before  that  date,  when  Arent  Schuyler  and 
Major  Anthony  Brockholst,  the  original  grantees  of  the  title 
for  five  thousand  five  hundred  acres  in  Passaic,  covering  a 
large  part  of  Wayne  Township,  immigrated  to  Wayne  and 
lived  on  a  part  of  their  purchase.  The  settlement  prior  to 
this  was  in  Acquackanonk.  These  first  two  settlers,  who 
were  Hollanders,  although  Schuyler  was  born  in  Albany 
in  New  York,  were  soon  followed  by  numerous  jKjrmanent 
immigrants  of  the  same  race,  whose  descendants  to-day  com- 
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pose  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Wayne.  This  Arent 
Schuyler  was  undoubtedly  the  ancestor  of  the  numerous 
and  influential  family  of  Schuylers  scattered  all  over  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  An  examination  of  the  list  of  oflS- 
cers  of  the  township  shows  that  much  more  than  one-half 
are  of  Holland  descent.  The  names  most  prominent  are 
Schuyler,  Kyerson,  Berdan,  Doremus,  Mandeville,  Van 
Kiper,  Kip,  and  Demarest. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Wayne  are  inconsider- 
able, the  people  being  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Some  years  ago  a 
large  powder  mill  was  established  at 
the  village  of  Wayne  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Laflin  and  Rand 
Powder  Company.  Several  brick 
yards  have  been  very  successfully  con- 
ducted at  Mountain  View  and  other 
points. 

The  first  school  in  Wayne,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  opened  as  late  as 
1776,  in  a  "  dug  out "  at  the  bottom  of 
a  hill  near  Mead's  Basin  ov  Mountain 
View.  This  dug  out  had  a  substan- 
tial roof,  and  was  used  by  General 
Anthony  Wayne  as  a  stable  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  while  he  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  now 
five  school  districts,  each  with  a  comfortable  house. 

The  old  Reformed  Church  at  Preakness  was  established 
in  1798,  when  a  small  church  edifice  was  built.  The  con- 
gregation was  poor,  and  for  years  struggled  against  great 
disadvantages,  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  an  independ- 
ent minister  of  their  own  and  depending  for  such  religious 
instruction  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  pastors  of  the 
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neighboring  churches.  But  in  1843  they  were  able  to  call 
to  their  aid  the  Rev.  John  A.  HiasitH,  who  ministered  to  them 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1852  they  were  enabled  to  re- 
build, aud  are  now  an  active,  progressive  congregation,  with 
Sunday  school  and  other  organizations. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  portions  of  both  contend- 
ing armies  at  times  visited  the  township,  but  no  particular 
incidents  connected  with  their  presence  are  of  any  interest 
The  township  is  named  in  honor  of  Major-General  Anthony 
Wayne. 


ANTHONY    Wayne's    note    to    Washington    on    the 
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CHAPTEK    XIX 

LITTLE    FALLS   AND    MANCHESTER 

HITTLE  FALLS  is  the  smallest  township  in  Passaic 
County,  having  only  3,175  acres,  none  of  which  are 
under  water;  2,589  are  cleared  and  the  balance  is 
still  covered  by  the  forest.    The  importance  of  this 
township  is  centered  in  its  manufacturing  interests  at  the 
town  of  Little  Falls. 

The  land  is  of  good  quality  in  certain  portions,  but  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  township  there  is  a  small  extent  of 
swampy  ground  and  some  mountains,  through  one  of  which 
an  extensive  gap  or  notch  has  been  cut  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature,  affording  a  passage  for  the  Greenwood  Lake  Rail- 
road. The  township  is  well  watered.  The  Passaic  runs 
through  the  western  portion  of  Little  Falls  and  Peckman's 
River  traverses  the  central  part.  Both  these  streams  afford 
excellent  water  power,  especially  the  Passaic. 

By  no  possibility  can  any  information  be  given  as  to  the 
first  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  county.  It  seemed  to 
have  had  no  iron  mines  to  be  explored,  its  great  advantages 
in  the  possession  of  immense  water  power  on  the  Passaic 
were  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  until  1711  that  any  records 
can  be  found  giving  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  immi- 
gration into  this  section  of  Passaic.  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able, however,  that  its  contiguity  to  Acquackanonk  must 
have  induced  some  of  the  population  of  that  locality  to  have 
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turned  their  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  country  so 
near  their  own  residence.  In  1711  a  purchase  was  made 
by  eight  Acquackanonk  farmers  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres.  These  eight  farmers  all  bore  Holland 
names;  they  were  Francis  Post,  John  Sip,  Harmanus  Gar- 
retse  (now  written  Garretson),  Thomas  Jurianee  (now 
called  Van  Riper),  Christopher  Stynmets  or  Steinmetts, 
Cornelius  Doremus,  Peter  Poulesse,  and  Hessel  Pieterse, 
now  modernized  into  Peterson.  The  land  thus  purchased 
extended  from  the  "  Great  Falls  "  at  Paterson,  up  the  Pas- 
saic to  Peckman's 
River,  and  over  to 
the  summit  of  Gar- 
ret Mountain,  and 
included  a  large 
part  of  Little  Falls, 
and  was  afterward 
divided  into  tracts 
ten  chains  wide 
passing  from  river 
to  mountain.  From 
this  time  onward 
immigrations  were 
frequent,  and  at  first  generally  of  those  bearing  Dutch 
names  and  undoubtedly  of  that  race.  Those  names  were 
Board,  Van  Ness,  Rrower,  Riker,  Jacobus,  Dey,  and 
Messeko,  now  written  Masker,  but  a  very  uncommon  name 
and  not  found  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  names  have  now 
disappeared  and  have  given  place  to  new  comers.  In  the 
list  of  officers  of  the  township  for  the  year  1881  only  one 
noUand  name  appears,  while  in  1868,  the  first  year  of  the 
independent  history  of  Little  Falls  as  a  township,  nearly 
one-half  of  these  offices  were  filled  by  men  of  Dutch  origin. 
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but  they  gradually  disappear,  their  places  being  taken  by 
new  settlers. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paterson,  on 
the  east  by  Acquackanonk,  on  the  south  by  Caldwell  in 
Essex,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Passaic,  and  on 
the  west  by  Wayne. 

Besides  the  town  of  Little  Falls  there  is  a  small  hamlet  in 
the  township  named  Singac,  taking  its  title  from  the  stream 
of  that  name  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  town- 
ship. This  locality  was  settled  by  a  Hollander  called  John 
Riker,  but  at  T\iiat  date  can  not  be  easily  ascertained;  prob- 
ably, however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  owned  most  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
his  descendants  are  still  in  this  locality,  some  of  them  very 
recently  living  on  a  part  of  the  land  purchased  by  their  an- 
cestor. This  is  a  village  of  some  importance.  Singac  gate, 
for  the  collection  of  toll  on  the  Newark  and  Pompton  Turn- 
pike, was  a  landmark  in  this  part  of  the  country  early  in 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  post- 
offlce  is  placed  at  Singac. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Little  Falls  and  its 
great  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  factories  arising 
from  the  groat  water  power  found  there.  These  advantages 
seemed  to  have  remained  unnoticed  until  1772,  when 
Thomas  Gray  erected  a  foundry  and  a  mill  on  the  ground 
afterward  occupied  by  Beattie's  carpet  factory.  Mr.  Gray 
built  a  dam  across  the  stream  which  excited  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  Legislature,  but  not  serious  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  dam.  The  title  to  this  property 
of  Gray  passed  through  other  owners,  one  of  whom  was  a 
clergyman  named  John  Duryea,  until  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Robert  Beattie,  who  in  1846  established  an  exten- 
sive carpet  and  woolen  factory.     The  first  building  used 
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for  his  purposes  was  of  wood,  but  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  the  products  of  the  factory  the  appliances  have 
been  largely  increased  by  the  erection  of  brick  buildings. 
The  enterprise  has  been  very  successful,  and  several  hun- 
dred employees  have  daily  crowded  within  the  walls  of  the 
buildings.  In  1850  George  Jackson  established  the  Little 
Falls  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  hair  and  wool  felt  and 
carpeting.     Other  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  many 
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articles  in  demand  all  over  the  country  have  been  estab- 
lished here  from  time  to  time  until  Little  Falls  has  become 
a  hive  of  industry. 

As  long  ago  as  when  Trinity  Church  of  New  York  re- 
built Iheir  church  edifice  search  was  made  by  the  architect 
employed  to  conduct  the  erection  for  the  proper  kind  of 
stone,  and  after  considerable  search  he  found  it  at  Little 
Falls.  A  quarry  of  brown  stone  was  developed  there  and 
leased  by  that  wealthy  organization  for  five  years.     At  the 
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expiration  of  those  five  years  it  was  leased  to  William  H. 
Harris,  of  Montciair,  and  afterward  bought  by  Robert  Beat- 
tie.  Professor  George  H.  Cook,  State  geologist  of  New 
Jersey,  speaks  thus  of  the  stone  quarried  at  Little  Falls  at 
page  505  of  his  annual  report  for  1868: 

The  color  of  this  stone  is  from  a  light  gray  to  red.  It  comes  in  thick  beds, 
and  stones  seventeen  by  twelve  by  four  feet  are  sometimes  got  out.  Most  of  it 
is  very  fine  grained,  and  is  styled  by  the  workmen  "  liver  rock."  The  quarry 
has  furnished  stone  for  several  of  the  finest  brown  stone  structures  of  New  York 
and  the  adjacent  cities.  For  any  architectural  purposes  it  is  certainly  a  very 
superior  material.     It  has  been  successfully  used  for  sculpture. 

Little  Falls  was  organized  as  a  township  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  approved  April  2,  1868.  In  the  act  of  incor- 
poration its  territory  is  thus  described : 

All  that  part  of  the  township  of  Acquackanonk,  in  the  County  of  Passaic,  lying 
westerly  of  the  line  running  from  the  line  of  the  City  of  Paterson  along  the 
steep  rocks  and  mountains  southerly  to  the  line  of  the  County  of  £sseZ|  being 
the  same  line  known  as  part  of  the  westerly  line  of  the  old  Acquackanonk  patent, 
as  described  in  an  indenture  made  by  the  Proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey  to 
Hans  Diederick  and  others,  dated  March  fifteenth  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
four,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Jersey  in 
Liber  A  of  Deeds  page  one  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

The  earliest  school  in  the  locality  now  known  as  the 
Township  of  Little  Falls  was  conducted  under  an  apple 
tree,  so  says  tradition.  The  tree  was  large,  its  branches 
outspreading,  and  its  hollow  trunk,  five  feet  in  diameter, 
was  used  as  a  cloak  and  hat  room.  The  appliances  after- 
ward used  for  some  time  were  no  very  great  improvement 
on  the  first.  The  apple  tree  gave  way  to  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  then  the  school  met  in  an  old  distillery  and  there 
a  room  seven  by  twelve  was  utilized.  In  1850  there  was 
only  one  school  district  in  the  township.  Now  there  are 
several,  and  excellent  school  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
young. 
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In  1825  services  after  the  form  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  wore?  first  held  in  a  school  house  at  Little  Falls. 
The  congregation  then  gathered  was  very  small.  It 
struggled,  however,  against  many  disadvantages,  and  after 
a  season,  receiving  in  the  mean  time,  in  connection  with 
three  other  parishes,  the  ministrations  of  a  pastor  until 
1860,  it  was  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  regular  minister 
of  its  own.     In  1839  an  edifice  was  erected  for  the  purposes 
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of  the  congregation.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1837,  a  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  was  organized  at  Little  l^^alls  by  a 
committee  of  the  Classis  of  Bergen.  The  congregation  was 
obliged  to  share  with  the  church  at  Fairfield,  in  Essex 
County,  in  the  care  of  a  minister.  But  in  1844  the  Rev. 
Edwin  A^edder  was  installed  as  pastor  and  devoted  his 
whole  time  to  the  pastorate.  This  organization  is  now  a 
strong  and  vigorous  body. 
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Manchester  Township  was  once  a  part  of  Bergen,  but  on 
the  formation  of  Passaic  on  February  7, 1837,  it  was  annexed 
to  that  county.  In  the  act  of  incorporation  Manchester  is  de- 
scribed in  these  few  words :  "  That  part  of  Saddle  River 
lying  east  of  the  middle  of  Gaetchiu's  road  or  lane."  It 
contains  6,998  acres,  none  of  which  is  under  water;  4,556 
are  cleared,  and  the  balance  is  still  forest  land.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Bergen  County,  south  by  Little  Falls,  east 
by  Little  Falls  and  Paterson,  and  west  by  Wayne. 

As  it  was  originally  incorporated  in  the  bounds  of  Saddle 
River  it  has  no  independent  history  prior  to  the  time  of  its 
annexation  to  Passaic,  when  it  became  a  township.  It  was 
settled  as  early  as  1706  by  immigrants  of  Holland  descent. 
The  names  of  the  first  pioneers,  who  were  also  the  owners 
of  the  land  on  which  they  settled,  determine  that  fact. 
Those  names  were  Ryerson,  Westervelt,  and  Van  Houten. 
From  the  time  that  Manchester  became  an  independent 
township  up  to  1881  one  or  more  of  these  three  names  ap- 
pear nearly  every  year  among  the  township  officers,  but 
after  that  date  they  are  seldom  found.  Other  Dutch  fam- 
ilies settled  in  that  part  of  Saddle  River  now  Manchester 
soon  after  the  advent  of  the  persons  bearing  the  three  names 
just  mentioned.  Prominent  among  these  were  Van  Winkle, 
Brockholst,  Roclofse,  Van  Saun,  Van  Allen,  Merselis,  and 
the  strange  one  of  Helmeghee,  undoubtedly  now  modern- 
ized into  Halmagh. 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  various :  in  the  center  and  to- 
wards the  south  it  is  rolling,  with  valleys  of  fertile  and 
level  land;  to  the  north  and  northwest  some  ranges  of  hills 
are  found  called  Deer  Hills. 

Two  of  the  new  boroughs  of  Passaic,  Haledon  and  Pros- 
pect  Park,   were  taken   from   Manchester.    Totowa  and 
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Hawthorn  Boroughs,  created  some  years  ago,  were  also 
carved  out  of  this  township. 

The  first  record  of  schools  appears  as  late  as  1822.  A 
man  named  John  W.  House,  who  taught  this  first  school 
for  four  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  then  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen,  who  successfully  taught  in  Passaic  and 
Bergen  for  many  years.  His  term  of  service  in  these  schools 
was  so  long  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  not  only 
met  those  who  had  been  his  pupils,  but  had  also  taught 
their  children  and  even  their  grandchildren.  The  townshiii 
is  now  divided  into  several  districts. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Manchester  are  over- 
shadowed by  tlK>se  of  its  greater  neighbor,  but  it  has  many 
!m.portant  and  interesting  manufactures  carried  on  within 
its  territory.  A  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  toys 
was  established  in  1875  by  G.  W.  Knight.  Two  Italians 
named  Oannetti  and  Gazzara,  in  the  same  year,  began  the 
business  of  making  silk  throwsters  on  commission.  In  1879 
the  jute  i)rint  works  were  removed  from  Paterson  and  car- 
ried to  Manchester.  Carpets  were  manufactured  from  this 
product,  which  was  imported  mostly  from  Dundee,  Scotland, 
although  the  plant  from  which  it  was  stripped  was  grown 
in  India.  A  wax  bleaching  factory  was  removed  from 
Westchester  in  New  York  to  Haledon  as  early  as  1850. 
Other  industries  have  been  introduced  and  successfully  con- 
ducted, so  that  Manchester  can  be  ranked  as  a  manufactur- 
ing center  of  some  importance. 

A  survival  of  an  ancient  custom  in  many  of  the  old  set- 
tled localities,  especially  where  the  first  settlers  were  of 
Dutch  origin,  is  still  in  existence  at  Manchester.  In  the 
times  of  the  early  settlements,  when  cemeteries  and  even 
graveyards  had  not  come  into  existence,  it  was  customary 
for  some  part  of  the  ancestral  farm  to  be  selected  where 
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the  dead  were  deposited  with  pious  care.  When  sales  were 
made  of  the  farms  where  any  of  these  sacred  spots  existed 
they  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  deed  and  spe- 
cial conditions  inserted  i)erniittinj^  burials  to  be  made  by  de- 
scendants of  the  original  owners  in  these  family  burial  lots. 
An  in(!losure  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  on  the  farm  formerly 
owned  by  John  Kyerson  at  Manchester,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral {graves  with  headstones,  some  marked  only  by  dates  and 
initials,  others  by  quaint  poetical  inscriptions. 
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BrPI  CQUACKANONK  is  the  most  southern  township  in 
■  »  I  Passaic  County  and  the  one  earliest  settled.  It 
^m  has  been  vc^rv  largely  diminished  by  much  of  its 
territory  beinj::  taken  from  time  to  time  and  added 
to  other  townships  or  to  create  new  municipalities.  It  be- 
Iouu'cmI  to  Ess(*x  County  when  it  was  first  created  in  1693, 
and  continued  to  form  part  of  that  county  until  1837,  when 
Passaic  was  created  and  Acquackanonk  annexed  to  the  new 
county.  At  the  time  wlu^n  it  was  an  integral  part  of  Essex 
its  territory  extended  to  tlie  Passaic  and  embrac(Ml  all  that 
lay  southwest  of  that  stream  now  contained  in  the  County 
of  Passaic.  In  1831  Paterj^on  was  dissevered  from  it;  in 
1854  and  1855  the  territory  now  known  as  the  first  and  sec- 
ond wards  of  Paterson  was  taken  from  it;  in  1866  Passaic 
Township  was  carved  almost  from  its  very  center;  and  again 
in  1868  the  whole  of  Little  Falls  was  made  up  of  part  of 
Acquackanonk.  In  1869  Paterson  was  aijain  enriched  by 
another  portion  of  this  ancient  municipality.  In  its  shape 
it  assumes  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  county  to  which 
it  now  beloni»:s,  having  been  cut  and  carved  without  much 
rc^gard  to  symmetry  of  sides  or  of  formation.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Paterson  and  Little  Falls,  east  by  Paterson  and 
Bergen  County,  and  south  by  Essex.  It  runs  southward  to 
almost  a  sharp  point  between  Essex  and  Bergen. 
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It  has  7,256  acres,  none  of  which  is  under  water,  and 
nearly  all  of  which  is  cleared.  The  land  is  largely  a 
sandy  plain,  with  some  hills  of  no  fpreat  elevation  in  its 
western  part  and  near  the  Passaic  River.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  land  is  in  actual  cultivation,  beinjr  susceptible  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  culture. 

Its  singular  name  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  title 
formerly  bestowe<l  upon  it  by  the  Indians.  Some  theories 
have  bc^en  advanreil  as  to  its  meaning,  but  they  are 
all  S4)  fanciful  that  nothing  would  be  gainefl  by  an  ex- 
amination. The  name  is  spelled 
in  the  ancient  records  in  various 
modes.  As  the  aborigines  could 
not  write  the  word  the  only  way 
in  wliich  it  could  be  recordeil  was 
by  adopting  the  phonetic  system. 
It  is  found  in  these  different 
mmles:  Hockquackanonjr,  Ha- 
quequenunck,  Achquackununk, 
Ilockquackanung,  Achquege- 
nouch,  Acquequenoung,  Aquiko- 
nong,  and  Aqueyqninunke. 
The  first  settlement  made  in 
what  is  now  Passaic  County  was  in  this  township,  probably 
in  KmK  In  that  year  an  Indian  chief  sold  Dundee  Island 
to  Hartman  Michielsen,  who  came  from  Bergentown. 
Michielsen  secured  a  title  to  his  purchase  fn>m  the  pro- 
[irietors  in  1686  for  the  consideration  of  the  yearly  payment 
of  one  "  fatt  henn."  From  this  time  onward  immigrations 
of  Holland  stock  gradually  came.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, so  like  that  left  by  Ihem  in  their  native  land,  in^iti^d 
them,  and  they  came  an<l  settled  on  their  farms.  A  large 
extent  of  country  in  the  deed  conveying  it  was  said  to  con- 
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tain  5,520  acres,  but  really  by  the  descriptiou  twice  that 
uumber  was  bought  from  the  Indians.  That  description 
in  the  deed  was  as  follows:  ''  From  the  Third  liiver  up  the 
Passaic  to  the  falls,  thence  to  Garret  Rock,  thence  along  the 
face  of  the  steep  rock  southwesterly  to  the  present  county 
line,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Third  liiver."  This  was 
called  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  this  conveyance,  as 
their  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  understood  by  their 
white  grantees,  Haquequennunck,  and  the  bounds  as  de- 
scribed in  the 
deed  corre- 
spond almost 
exactly  with 
those  of  the 
township  of 
Acq  uacka- 
nonk  as  es- 
tablished in 
1693. 

The  names 
of  these  pur- 
chasers were 
Uans  Uied- 
ricks,  Hart- 
man  Michielsen,  Johannes  Michielsen,  Adrian  Post,  Uriah 
Tomassen,  Cornelius  Koelofsen,  Symon  Jacobs,  John  llend- 
rick  Speare,  Cornelius  I^ubbers,  Abraham  Bookey,  Garret 
Garretson,  Walling  Jacobs,  Elias  Michielsen,  and  Cornelius 
Michielsen — fourteen  in  all  and  every  one  a  Dutchman. 
This  property  along  the  line  of  the  river  was  divided  by 
mutual  agreement  into  fourteen  farms  of  one  hundred  acres 
each,  and  the  other  portion,  as  the  demand  of  new  immigra- 
tions and  the  growth  of  the  population  made  necessary,  was 
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allotted  to  various  i)er8ons,  all  of  Holland  stock,  until  1714, 
when  the  last  division  was  made. 

Among  these  fourteen  purchasers  were  representatives 
of  some  of  the  very  best  bh>od  in  Holland,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  they  are  representinl  amon<;  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Acquackanonk.  Some  of  the  names  have  been  ma- 
terially changed,  but  those  living  can  trace  their  genealogies 
back  to  the  original  settlers,  though  the  present  holders 
bear  different  surnames  from  those  ancestors.  The  Van 
Wagenens  descended  frcmi  Garret  Garretson,  who  was 
sometimes  called  Van  ('*  from  ")  Wageningen,  the  locality 
in  Holland  from  where  he  emigrate<l.  His  descendants 
gradually  became  Van  AVag(»nens  or  Van  Wagoner,  as  the 

name  is  often  writ- 
ten in  Passaic. 
The  Van  Winkles 
come  from  Walling 
and  Symon  Jacobs. 
The  V  r  e  e  1  a  n  d  s 

INDIAN    CEREMONIAL   8TONK. 

trace  their  geneal- 
ogy back  to  the  Michielsens.  The  Van  Kipei»s  find  their 
ancestor  in  Uriah  Tomassen,  while  the  Van  lloutens  claim 
descent  from  Koelofsen. 

In  1680  Sir  George  Carteret  granted  a  i)atent  to  Christo- 
pher Hoagland  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  now  cov- 
ered by  the  City  of  Tassaic.  The  name  *'  Stoffel  "  is  obtained 
from  the  Dutch,  being  used  by  them  as  the  diminutive  for 
Christopher.  The  patent  from  Sir  George  Carteret  for  this 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  is  sometimes  called  lloag- 
land's  and  is  also  known  as  StofTel's  Patent. 

Acquackanonk  was  located  at  the  head  of  tidewater  in 
the  Passaic  River,  and  sloops  and  schooners  of  considerable 
burthen  were  able  to  pass  up  that  stream  for  the  purposes 
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of  commerce.  There  were  no  railroads  to  disturb  the  scene 
until  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Merchants 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey  and  even  as  far  as 
Orancje  County  found  it  convenient  to  transport  their  goods 
l)urchased  in  New  York  City  by  vessels  sailing  from  that 
emi)<)rium  to  Acquackanonk,  and  from  that  point  transport- 
ing them  by  wagons.  In  this  manner  a  large  trade  sprung 
up  at  the  "  Lauding/'  as  the  wharf  at  Acquackanonk  was 
called.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  old  Dutch  d(*sceudants 
remained  on  their  farms,  toiling  on  in  their  (juiet,  indus- 
trious manner, 
seemingly  sat^ 
i  s  li  e  d  with 
the  products  I  - 
of  their  la- 
b  o  r  s.  Rut 
gradually  a 
t  o  w  n  w  a  s 
gathered  o  n 
the  west  bank 
of  the  river 
and  in  the 
neighborhood 

of  the  '^  Landing.''  Th(»  shriek  of  the  car  whistle  had  not  yet 
aroused  them  from  their  apathy.  But  at  last  it  came; 
the  iron  horse  <lashed  through  their  sleepy  town,  by  their 
farms,  and  past  their  scrupulously  clean  farmhouses,  orna- 
nu^nted  by  thcMr  anti<iue,  cumbrous  furniture  of  the  fashion 
of  a  century  and  more  ago.  In  1832  the  Patei*s(m  and  Hud- 
son Kiiilroad  was  built,  and  this  long  established  trade  was 
gone.  Goods  could  be  carried  longer  distances  and  more 
quickly  than  by  the  old  fashioned,  dilatory  sailing  vessel. 
The   Passaic   was   crossed   by   General   Washington   at 
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Acquackanonk  when  he  made  his  wonderful  retreat  before 
the  victorious  veteran  army  of  England  after  the  disastrous 
battles  on  Long  Island  and  the  loss  of  Forts  Lee  and  Wash- 
ington,  and  the  exact  place  where  he  crossed  is  pointed  out 
by  patriotic  citizens  of  the  town  of  Tassaic,  who  have  made 
a  full  examination  of  the  subject.  In  1778  an  officer  of  the 
Continental  Army  who  passed  through  Acquackanonk  and 
Paramus  thus  writes  about  these  two  localities: 

These  towns  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch  people.  Their  churches  and  dweU- 
ing  houses  are  built  of  rough  stone,  one  story  high.  There  is  a  peculiar  neatness 
in  the  appearance  of  their  dwellings,  having  an  airy  piazza  supported  by  pillars 
in  front,  and  their  kitchens  connected  at  the  ends  in  the  form  of  wings.  The 
land  is  remarkably  level  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  being  generaUy  advantageously 
cultivated  the  people  appear  to  enjoy  ease  and  happy  competency.  The  furni- 
ture in  their  houses  is  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  such  as  might  be  supposed 
to  accord  with  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  They  despise  the  super- 
fluities of  life,  and  are  ambitious  to  appear  always  neat  and  clean  and  never  to 
complain  of  an  empty  purse. 

Mr.  Abraham  Van  Winkle,  of  Newark,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Jacobse  Van  Winkle  who  came  into  Acquackanonk 
from  Holland,  has  in  his  possession  the  original  deed  from 
Symon  Jacobs  \'an  Winkle,  son  of  Symon  Jacobs,  one  of 
the  fourteen  grantees  already-  mentioned,  to  Jacob  Van 
Winkle  and  otliei*s.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  has  very  kindly  per- 
mitted a  copy  to  be  made  of  this  ancient  an<l  interesting 
deed  for  this  work,  as  follows : 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  on  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  July  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  second  by  the  Grace  of  God 
King  of  Great  Brittain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defend *'  of  the  Faith  &c  An- 
noque  Dom  1728,  Between  Symon  Jacobs  van  Winckle  of  Aghquachanunck  in 
the  County  of  Essex  in  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey, 
husbandman,  of  the  One  Part,  and  Jacob  van  Winkel,  Simeon  van  Winkel, 
Marinus  van  Winkel  and  Abraham  van  Winkel  of  the  County  and  Province 
aforesaid,  Husbandmen  of  the  other  Part.  WHEREAS  the  Lords  Proprietors 
of  the  Province  of  East  New  Jersey  ( now  called  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey)  by  Certain  Indentures  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the 
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said  Province  and  signed  by  the  Deputy  Governor  and  the  major  Part  of  the 
Councill  of  the  same  bearing  Date  the  sixteenth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  One  Thousand  six  Hundred  and  Eighty  Four  and  in  the  Seven  and 
Thirtieth  year  of  the  Reign  of  the  Late  King  Charles  the  second  for  and  in  the 
Consideraion  therein  mentioned  and  Exprest  did  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto 
Hans  Diderik,  Garrit  Garritsen,  Waling  Jacobs,  Elias  Michielsen,  Hartman 
Michielsen,  Joannis  Michielsen,  Cornelis  Michielsen,  Adrian  Post,  Jurian 
Thomas,  Cornelis  Roelofsen,  Symon  Jacobse  (being  the  abovenamed  Symon 
Jaoobse  van  Winkel),  Jan  Hendricks  Spier,  Cornelis  Lubbertse  and  Abraham 
Booke  their  heires  and  assignes  forever  A  Certain  Tract  of  Land  Situate  lying 
and  being  upon  Pesaick  River  in  the  Coimty  of  Essex  and  Called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Aghqnachanunck.  Beginning  at  the  Northernmost  bounds  of  the 
Town  of  Newark  and  so  running  from  the  Lowennost  part  to  the  uppermost 
part  thereof  as  farr  as  the  Steep  Rocks  or 
mountains  And  from  the  said  Lowermost 
Part  along  Pesaick  River  to  the  great  falls 
thereof  and  so^  along  the  Steep  Rocks  and 
mountains  to  the  uppermost  part  of  Newark 
bounds  aforesaid  As  it  is  more  Particularly 
or  Plainly  demonstrated  by  a  Chart  or  Draft 
thereof  made  by  the  Late  Surveyor  General  1 
Together  with  all  the  Rivers  Ponds  Creeks 
Isles  Islands  (Hartmans  Island  which  Particu- 
larly belongs  to  Hartman  Michielsen  and  a 
Neck  of  Land  within  the  bounds  aforesaid 
Conteining  Two  Hundred  Seventy  Eight 
acres  Called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Stoffells   Point   formerly   Patented   to   One 

Christopher  Hoogland  and  Sinse  sold  to  the  within  named  Hartman  Michielsen 
and  Company  always  Excepted)  and  allso  all  Inletts  Bays  Swamps  Marshes 
Pastures  fields  fences  woods  underwoods  fishing  Hawking  fowling  hunting  and 
all  other  appurtenances  whatsoever  thereunto  belonging  and  appurteining  (half 
Part  of  the  Grold  and  Silver  Mines  and  the  Royalty  of  the  Lords  Proprietors 
allso  Excepted).  To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  said  Tract  of  Land  and  premisses 
and  every  part  and  parcell  of  the  same  to  tfiem  the  said  Hans  Diderik,  Garrit 
Garritsen,  Waling  Jacobs,  Elias  Michielsen,  Hartman  Michielsen,  Johannes 
Michielsen,  Cornelis  Michielsen,  Adrian  Post,  Jurian  Thomas,  Cornells  Roelof- 
sen, Symon  Jacobse  (the  before  named  Symon  Jacobse  van  Winkel),  Jan  Hen- 
drikse  Spier,  Cornelis  Lubbertse  and  Abraham  Booke  their  heires  and  aasignes 
forever  and  to  the  use  of  them  their  heires  and  assignes  forever  as  in  and  by  the 
said  Deed  Recorded  in  the  Records  of  the  said  Province  in  the  year  One  Thou- 
sand Six  Hundred  and  Eighty  Four  Lib  A.  T. Relaion  thereunto  being 
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had  voLj  more  fallj  and  ai  Lwjge  Appear.     Aad  Whereas  tke  aboreaaiBed  Hans 
Diderik,  Garrit  GarriUe,  Waling:  Jaeoba,  Elias  Midueben,  Haitsaa  Mieliiel- 
flea,  Joamis  Miehielsen,  Cornelia  MielnelseB,  Adriaa  Post,  Janaa  Thomase, 
Comelis   Boelolse,  Jaa    Hendrilufe    Spier,   ConMlii   Labbertse   and  Alvraham 
Booke  Tbirteen  of  the  graoteea  in  the  said  Deed  named  are  loi^  sinse  deceased 
wherebj  all  the  Riglit  and  Title  to  the  said  Lands  in  the  said  Deed  mentioned 
are  become  the  Right  and  Title  of  hmi  the  said  Sjmon  Jaeobse  Tan   Winkel  bj 
the  name  of  Sjmon  Jaeobie  aforesaid.     Now  this  Indenture  Witnesseth  That  he 
the  said  Srmon  Jaeobse  Tan  Winkel  for  and  in  ConsHleraioa  <»f  the  natnrall  Lotc 
and  affection  which  he  hath  and  beareth 
onto   his   Sonns  the   aboTenamed    Jacob 
Tan  Winkel,  Simeon  Tan  Winkel,  Marinns 
Tan    Winkel   and    Abraham  van  Winkel 
Hath  giTeo   granted    Released   Enfeoffed 
and  Confirmed  and  br  these  presents  doth 
fnllj  and  assolntelr   give  grant    Release 
Enfeoff  and  Confirm  onto  the  said  Jacob 
Tan  Winkel,  Simeon  van  Winkel,  Marinas 
Tan    Winkel   and   Abraham    van  Winkel 
their  heires  and  as&ignes  for  Ever  All  that 
the  befurementioned  Tract  and  Parcel]  of 
Land  and  Premisses  irith  the  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  Scitoate  lying  and  being  and  but- 
ted and  bounded  as  in  the  before  in  part  Print- 
ed Deed   is   Exprest   (always    Excepting  out  of 
this  present  Deed  the   Island   Called  Hartmans 
Island  thereby  granted  to  Hartman  MiehieW  And  the  Neek 
of  Land  Conteining  Two  hundred  Seventy  Eight  Acrv*  Calleri 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Stosstells  Point  formerly  Pattrtti^il 
to  Christopher  Uoogland  and  sinse  sold  to  Hartman  Miebieise 
and  Company  as  allso  all  the  Royalties  in  and  by  the  said 
Reserved  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  said  Province  and 
allso  Excepted  out  of  this  present  grant  all  other  the  Lands 
and  premisses  which  as  Part  and  Pareell  of  the  abovemenioned   Tract  of   Land 
were  at  any   Time  or  Times  heretofore  granted  Conveyed  or  Released  by  the 
said   Simon  Jaeobse  van  Winkle  by  himself  sold   under  his  hand  and  Seal  or 
Joyntly  with  the  other  or  any  of  the  grantees  in  the  said  Deed   from  the  said 
Lords  Proprietors  named  under  his  and  their  hands  and  Seales  to  all  or  any  of 
the  said  grantees  their  Respective  heires  and  assignes  or  any  of  them  or  to  any 
other  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  anything  herein  eonteined  to  the   Contrary 
hereof  in  any  wayes  notwithstanding)  and  all  the  Estate  Right  Title  Interest 
Possession  Property  claim  and-  demand  of  him  the   said  Simon  Jaeobse  van 
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Winkel  of  in  or  to  the  same  or  any  part  and  Parcell  thereof  And  the  Reversion 
and  Reversions  Remainder  and  Remainders  Rents  Issues  and  Profitts  thereof 
and  of  every  Part  and  Parcell  thereof  To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  above- 
mentioned  and  hereby  granted  or  meant  mentioned  or  Intended  to  be  hereby 
granted  Lands  and  Premisses  with  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  unto 
them  the  said  Jacob  van  Winkel  Simeon  van  Winkel  Marinus  van  Winkel  and 
Abraham  van  Winkel  their  heires  and  assignes  forever  (always  Excepted  as  be- 
fore Excepted )  unto  the  sole  and  only  proper  use  benefit  and  behoof  of  them  the 
said  Jacob  van  Winkel  Simeon  van  Winkel  Marinus  van  Winkel  and  Abraham 
van  Winkel  their  heires  and  assignes  for  ever  and  to  no  other  use  and  Pur- 
pose whatsoever  the  Interest  due  and  yearly  to  become  due  to  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors of  the  said  Province  their  heires  and  assignes  acording  to  the  First  in  Part 
Preuted  Deed  alwayes  Excepted  and  Reserved.  In  witness  whereof  the  Parties 
to  these  present  Indentures  have  Interchangeably  set  their  hands,  and  scales  the 
Day  and  year  First  abovewritten. 

Symon  Jacobs  van  Winkel. 

On  the  baok 
of  this  document 
are  the  folh)w- 
ing  oflBcial  en- 
dorsements : 

Be  it  Remembered 
that  on  y«  21  •*  day  of 
September  Anno  Dom., 
1732,  there  personally 
appeared  before  me 
John  Cooper,  one  of 
his  Majesties  Judges  of 
the  Inferiour  Court  of 
Common  pleas  for  the  County  of  Essex  in  New  Jersey,  the  within  Named  Jacob 
Vanwinkle,  and  acknowledged  the  Within  Written  Instrument  to  be  his  free  and 
Voluntary  Act  and  Deed. 

Jno  Cooper. 
Datd  29  July,  1728. 

Received  in  the  Office  June  22n<l,  1802,  and  recorded  in  Book  G.  ...  of 
Deeds  for  Essex  County  pages  16  and  17  and  18. 

J.  Parkhurst,  Clk. 
Recording  paid. 

The  deed  from  which  this  copy  is  taken  is  a  genuine  docu- 
ment, and  it  confirms  the  history  already  given  of  Acquack- 
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anonk.  The  land  described  and  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  it  relates  beyond  a  question  to  that  contained  within 
the  bounds  of  Acquackanonk  when  forming  part  of  Essex 
County.  The  method  used  in  it  of  identifying  the  grantor, 
formerly  Symon  Jacobse,  but  who  when  the  deed  was  exe- 
cuted was  known  as  and  called  Van  Winkle,  gives  informa- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holland  immigrants  were 
the  ancestors  of  descendants  who  were  known  by  other 
names  than  those  once  held  by  the  original  settlers  from 
whom  they  claim  descent.  The  syllable  se  simply  means 
son,  and  its  addition  to  Jacob  or  Garrit  or  Michiel  meant 
the  son  of  Jacob,  Garrit,  or  Michiel. 


CHATTER    XXI 

PASSAIC   COUNTY — CONCLUDED 

HHE  fli'st  Dutch  settlers  at  Acquaokanonk  were  firm 
believers  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  its  doctrines 
were  taught  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland. 
The  first  church  organization  of  any  character  in 
Passaic  County  was  of  that  denomination,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  that  locality  as  early,  certainly,  as  1686.  The  Hol- 
landers in  Acquackanonk  undoubtedly  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  co-religionists  (dsewhere,  and  their  first  ef- 
fort after  their  settlement  was  to  make  ])rovision  for  the 
religious  interests  of  their  community.  This  date  of  1686 
is  stated  in  this  connection  because  in  the  records  of  the  old 
Reformed  Church  at  Hackensack,  in  Bergen  C<mnty,  an 
entry  appears  in  the  Dutch  language,  ''  Anno  1686,"  to  the 
(effect  that  Dominie  Petrus  Tassemaker  had  found  there 
at  Hackensack,  or  "  Ackensack  "  as  the  name  is  written, 
certain  members  of  the  church  whose  names  are  given  in 
the  minutes. 

In  1679-80  some  Labardist  missionaries  visited  Ac- 
quackanonk and  the  Great  Falls.  They  met  Tassemaker 
at  New  York  in  September,  1679,  and  then  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  relative  to  his  antecedents  and  present  pros- 
pects. In  the  same  year  (1679)  he  preached  at  Bergen.  He 
labored  among  his  people,  the  Dutch,  at  various  points  until 
1682,  when  he  accepted  a  call  at  Schenectady  in  New  York, 
and  while  there  visited  Hackensack  and  preached  there 
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mitted  that  there  is  no  exact  date  of  the  first  organization 
of  a  church  or  erection  of  a  church  building  which  is  relia- 
ble. No  records  are  in  existence  prior  to  1726.  There  is, 
however,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  volume  of  memoranda 
going  back  to  as  early  a  date  as  June,  1693,  in  which  was 
kept  a  record  of  the  weekly  collections  in  the  Sunday  serv- 
ice; and  in  a  lease  made  by  Walling  Jacobse  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Hermanns  Oarritse,  dated  April  10,  1693,  a  reference 
is  made  in  the  description  of  the  leased  land  to  the  ^' pub- 
lick  Church  Yard."  It  is  supposed  that  the  expression 
"  church  yard  "  must  refer  to  a  graveyard,  but  as  the  expres- 
sion "  church  "  is  used  the  inference  is  plain  that  there  must 
then  have  been  some  sort  of  a  church  building.  However 
that  may  be,  there  was  no  regularly  ordained  minister  of 
either  the  church  at  Acquackanonk  or  at  Hackensack,  for 
in  1693  (luillaume  Bertholf  was  sent  to  Holland  to  receive 
ordination.  TJiere  could  be  no  valid  ceremony  of  that  char- 
acter »)utside  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Father- 
land. Bertholf  returned  in  1694,  and  then  became  the  pas- . 
tor  of  both  churches.  This  church  organization  is  still  in 
force,  a  strong  and  vigorous  society,  and  during  its  history 
has  received  the  ministrations  of  some  of  the  most  talented 
and  godly  clergymen  of  the  denomination. 

In  1822  dissensions  arose  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America  on  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  natural 
ability.  The  modificMl  Calvinism  on  the  great  doctrine  of 
election  and  kindred  dogmas  which  began  to  be  preached  in 
nearly  all  Protestant  denominations  about  that  time,  ex- 
cept the  Methodist  Episcopal,  did  not  meet  the  views  of 
the  conservative  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
those  who  held  to  the  strictest  Calvinism  of  their  fathers  in 
many  cases  separated  from  existing  chui-ches  and  formed 
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other  or}]raiiiiatioii&     In  1825  the  Tme  Keformed  Church 
of  Aoquaekanonk  was  constituted  and  is  still  existing. 

A  MethiHtist  Church  was  established  at  Acquackanonk 
in  1840.  Other  denominations  since  the  creation  of  the 
Citv  of  Passaic  hare  established  churches  under  the  care 
of  their  different  ecclesiastical  organizations,  and  other 
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The  education  of  their  chihlren  was  uot  neglected  by  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  at  Ac(iuackanonk.  A  school  seems  to 
have  been  established  there  very  early  in  the  history  of  the 
town.  Guillaume  Bei*tholf,  who  was  sent  to  Holland  to 
be  ordained  as  a  minister,  was  a  school  teacher  at  Ac- 
(juackanonk.  The  school  system  of  that  locality  was  not 
very  aggressive  until  Passaic  came  into  existence.  The 
Dutch  appreciated  good  instruction,  but  they  were  not  pro- 
gressive in  their  ideas  on  that  subject  and  did  not  keep  up 
with  th(^  progress  of  the  times.  Thev  desired  the  substan- 
tial results,  however,  of  what  they  considered  necessary 
educational  facilities  and  gave  particular  attention  to  their 
schools,  established  a  fund  for  their  support,  and  set  apart 
land  for  the  sites  of  the  school  houses.  There  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  connect  school  and  church.  The  school  house  and 
church  were  erected  side  by  side,  and  it  was  often  tlie  case 
that  the  good  dominie  was  obliged  to  teach  as  well  as 
pr(»ach. 

Th(»se  imi»assive  people  of  Accjuackanonk,  when  they  saw 
the  river  trade,  the  source  of  so  much  j^rotit,  slipping  from 
tlnnr  grasp,  overlooked  a  natural  appliance  for  greater  re- 
muneration than  the  river  trade  for  any  labor  they  might 
b(*stow  upon  it,  and  wliich  was  lying  bc^fore  their  very  eyes 
ready  at  hand  to  be  utilized.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
peoi)le  had  lived  on  their  farms  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic, 
and  had  not  discovered  the*  immense  water  power  there* 
gathered  in  the  rapids  of  the  river  flowing  before*  them. 
An  occasional  saw  or  gristmill  had  been  built  by  some  one 
more  enterprising  than  any  of  his  neighbors,  but  it  was  not 
until  1S28  that  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that 
the  river  might  be  dammed  and  then  utilized  for  manufac- 
turing. In  that  y(»ar  two  inhabitants  of  Acquackanonk,  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers,  John  S.  Van  Winkle  and 
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Brant  Van  Blarcom,  obtained  a  grant  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  right  to  dam  the  river  above  tidewater.  The 
dam  was  to  be  erected  eight  feet  high  at  the  site  of  an  old 
dam,  or  between  that  point  and  the  island  above.  The 
rights  of  owners  of  other  land  than  that  belonging  to  Van 
Winkle  and  Van  Blarcom  were  guarded  by  the  act,  and  the 
State  was  protected  in  any  endeavor  which  it  might  make 
to  open  navigation  to  Paterson. 

Little  effort  was  made,  however,  by  the  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  act  to  secure  the  great  advantages  afforded  them. 
An  inefficient  dam  was  constructed,  but  the  project  lan- 
guished and  finally  was  abandoned,  and  other  parties  sev- 
eral years  afterward  secured  another  act  from  the  Legis- 
lature which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Dundee 
ilanufacturing  Company.  This  was  in  1832.  This  last 
named  enterprise  seemed  still  to  languish.  Additional  and 
supplementary  acts  were  passed  from  time  to  time  granting 
fuller  powers  to  the  company  until  1870,  when  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Dundee  Water  Power  and  Land  Com- 
pany. From  this  time  success  followtnl  and  the  corporation 
seemed  founded  upon  a  sure  basis.  Its  works  consist  of  a 
substantial  dam  across  the  river,  with  a  canal  used  to  con- 
vey water  to  the  various  mills  on  the  banks  by  an  ingenious 
system  of  locks.  This  canal  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
Tlie  dam  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  forty- 
five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  six  feet  at  the  top.  The 
expansion  of  water  above  the  dam  is  called  Dundee  Lake, 
and  by  a  system  of  most  admirable  engineering  a  head  of 
water  of  twenty-five  and  a  half  feet  is  obtained  for  the 
mills. 

This  is  the  foundation  for  the  wonderful  success  and  en- 
during growth  of  Passaic  City.  It  has  taken  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  change  this  quiet,  sleepy  locality  into  an 
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active,  slirrinjj^,  bustling  city  of  several  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, where  enterprise  and  energy  have  been  masterful, 
where  manufactures  of  many  varieties  are  successfully  con- 
ducted, and  where  intelligent  workmen  and  their  families 
find  hapi)y  and  comfortable  homes.  The  population  of 
Passaic,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  is  over  27,000. 
Paterson    in    its   inception    and    rise    has    already    been 


THE    VAN    WAGONKR    HOMESTKAD    AT    PASSAIC. 
(Erected  in  177^'.) 

notice<l,  but  it  deserv(»s  some  further  mention,  c(»rtainly  as 
to  its  ai)i)lianc(»s  for  the  r(»ligious  au<l  ediuational  intcM-- 
ests  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  fifty  (*s(ablish(Ml  ehiurhes: 
Ten  Presbyt(»rian — s(*veu  English,  ouv  (lerman,  and  on(*  col- 
ored; four  Bai)tist,  one  of  wliich  is  colonel;  nine  Metho- 
dist— two  African  il(»tlw)dist,  one  Zion  Methcxlist  Episco- 
l)al,  an<l  one  non-Ei)iscoi>al;  five  Episcopalian;  two  Lu- 
theran— one  (lerman  and  one  Swedish;  one  Swedeuborgian; 
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one  (^lir-istian  Science;  six  Reformed;  nine  Roman  Catholic 
— six  En<)jlisli,  one  German,  one  French,  and  one  Italian; 
and  thrcH^  syn<a^o«j:n(»s — two  English  or  German  and  om? 
Italian.  There  arc*  twenty-three  commodions  bnildings  in 
the  city  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  education  in  which  the 
children  of  the  town  are  jijathercHl.  There  are  ten  news- 
l)apers — three  issued  in  tlie  aftc^rnoon  for  En|2:lish  readc^rs, 
two  in  the  morninir  (/»ne  Kni^lish  and  one  Gc^nnan),  three 
wcH^klies  (one  G(M*man,  on<»  Utdhuul,  and  one  Italian),  and 
one  Enj^iish  Sunday  j)ai)er. 

The  neAvs- 
pa])er  issu(»s 
will  «»ive  some 
idea  of  the 
l)roi)orticm  of 
the  native 
born  and  for- 
eign popula- 
tion. It  is  c»s- 
t  i  m  a  t  e  d  by 
g  o  o  d    judjjjes 

that  these  are  very  nearly  cM|ually  dividcnl,  witli  the  prc*- 
pond(»rance  in  favor  of  the  native  born.  The  foreij»:ners  are 
dividcHl  anionic  Irish,  German,  French,  Holland,  Italian, 
Swc^lish,  Russian,  Polisli,  and  English  nationalities.  For 
the  most  part  th(»se  people  are  intelligent,  peaceable,  and 
law  abiding.  Thc^re  is,  however  a  si)rinkling  of  agitators, 
social  reformers,  and  a  feAV  anarchists,  who  are  all  of  for- 
eign birth.  The  Dutch  blood  descending  from  the  first  set- 
tlers is  largely  represented  in  the  city,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  among  the  vc*ry  b(»st  member's  of  society.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  businc^ss  men  and  otticers  of  the  county  found 
in  the  civil  list  which  were  borne  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of 
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the  county  fully  attest  this,  such  as  Quackenbush,  Hopper, 
Garrison,  Van  Winkle,  Van  Blarcom,  Post,  Van  Riper,  Van 
Houten,  and  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned. 
There  are  three  hospitals:  one  for  orphans  under  Protes- 
tant management  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  beds; 
Saint  Joseph's,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  and 
the  Isolation  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases.  There  are 
four  asylums:  the  Paterson  Orphan's,  under  Protestant 
management;  Saint  Joseph's,  under  the  Roman  Catholics; 
the  Fisher  Home,  a  private  institution  for  homeless  waifs; 
and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home  for  fallen  women. 
There  is  also  a  Women's  Christian  Home  for  the  immediate 
aid  of  needy  women,  a  children's  day  nursery,  and  a  mission 
for  fallen  women. 

There  are  several  villages  in  Passaic  County,  most  of 
which  are  the  result  of  the  great  facilities  afforded  by  the 
several  railroads  crossing  the  county,  and  which  are  se- 
lected in  many  instances  tor  residences  as  well  as  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  Five  of  these  have  been  incorporated 
into  boroughs,  as  already  mentioned.  Clifton  is  a  small 
village  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  between  Passaic  and  Pat- 
erson. It  has  some  important  mills  and  several  elegant 
residences.  Athenia  is  on  the  line  of  the  Paterson  and  New- 
ark Railroad  near  Clifton.  It  is  a  locality  of  some  im- 
portant manufactures  and  has  several  handsome  dwellings. 
Richfield  is  the  center  (»f  a  large  agricultural  district.  These 
three — Clifton,  Athenia,  and  Richfield — lie  in  Acquack- 
anonk  Township.  Haledon  is  a  suburb  of  Paterson,  of  large 
interests,  mostly  in  silk  manufacture.  North  Paterson,  or 
Hawthorne,  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Paterson.  Delawan- 
na  is  a  small  station  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad. 
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|««|ER(}EN  COUNTY  was  the  first  settled  by  Eiiro- 
I  •  ■  P^*^"^  '^i  New  Jersey.  V(M-y  soon  after  the  lodg- 
^^1  ment  made  by  the  Dutch  at  Manliattaii,  or  New- 
York,  and  as  early  as  KIIS,  some  Hollanders  with 
a  few  Danes  and  Norwc^^ians  crossed  the  Hudson  and  set- 
tled in  the  lowlands  on  the  JIarkensaek  and  its  tributaries. 
The  Dutch  el(»m(»nt  r(Mnain(Ml  and  b(»canie  dominant  in  all 
this  part  of  Northern  New  Jers(\v.  Those  of  otlu^r  nation- 
alities who  came  with  Ihem  W(»re  absorbed  or  returned;  not 
a  trace  of  them  can  be  reco<»;nized  at  the  present. 

A  small  part  only  of  this  county  can,  with  propriety,  be 
claimed  as  beloni^inji:  to  the  Valley  of  the  Passaic.  Its  rela- 
tive position  to  the  two  rivers,  the  Hudson  and  the  Passaic, 
necessarily  divides  it  into  two  valleys,  that  of  the  Hudson 
and  that  of  the  Passaic,  the  Hudson  beinj*;  much  the  larger 
and  important  of  the  two.  A  ran«L»e  of  hills  occupies  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  picturesque  Palisades, 
which  add  so  much  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  scene, 
tow"(»r  uj)  on  the  eastern  boundary  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson.  Thousands  of  acres  of  low,  level,  marshy 
ground  called  the  Salt  Meadows  extend  northward  from 
Newark  Bay  through  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  center 
of  the  county,  and  Avc^n*  once  un<loubtedIy  the  bed  of  an  in- 
let from  the  oceaii. 
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Tb^  f^pnntr  in  w^M  wat^^rMl  with  the  Hodiion  on  iLs  ea«t- 

e  r  D  bonnds 
and  fbf  Pas- 
Kai(-.  Peqnan- 
n  o  c-  k«  and 
Plimpton  on 
it>f  w«^t-  The 
H  ac  keosack 
flows  from 
i  t  s  oortbem 
bonndarT 
s^inih  through 
the  i-  o  u  n  t  T, 
eniptjinjj  into 
Newark  Bay. 
Siiddle  KiTer 
is  an  imp<»r- 
tant  stream 
in  its  north- 
western part, 
draining  sev- 
eral square 
miles  and 
flowinj?  into 
the  Passaic. 

B  e  r  jr  e  n 
Count  y  has 
several  town- 
ships,  of 
which  the  fol- 
lowing only 
have  any  con- 
nection with  tlH»  Passaic  Valley:  Ilohokus,  Franklin,  Kidge- 
wood,  Saddle  Kiver,  Union,  and  Lodi. 
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The  territory  of  Berjijen  was  once  much  larger  tlian  it  is 
at  present.  It  was  one  of  four  counties  organized  in  1G82 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  whole  Province  which  met  at 
Elizabethtown  in  March  of  that  year.  The  other  three 
counties  were  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Monmouth.  The  terri- 
tory of  Bergen,  as  then  described  by  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, was  included  within  these  bounds:  "All  the  settle- 
ments between  Hudson's  River  and  Hackensack  River  begin- 
ning at  Con- 
stable's Hook 
and  so  to  ex- 
tend to  the 
u  p  pe  r  most 
bounds  of  the 
p  r  o  V  i  n  c  e.'' 
Cons  table's 
Hook  is  now 
the  extreme 
southern  end 
^ot  Hudson 
County.  Con- 
stable is  an 
English  tra- 
vesty of  the 
Dutch      word 

''  Konstapel,"  used  to  designate  the  locality,  which  means 
gunner  or  hunter,  so  that  the  translation  really  should  have 
been  gunner  or  hunter.  Additions  were  afterward  made 
to  this  territory  so  that  the  county  embraced  all  the  land 
between  the  Hackensack  and  the  Passaic  and  the  township 
of  Manchester,  which  was  taken  from  Bergen  and  added 
to  Passaic  in  1837.  The  county  has  also  been  reduced  by 
the  creation  of  Hudson,  all  of  which  was  taken  from  Bergen. 
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Prior  to  the  exodus  of  the  first  settlers  from  Manhattan 
into  New  Jersey  a  trading  post  protected  by  a  stockade 
had  been  established  near  Jersey  City,  at  what  was  called 
Bergen.  This  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the 
aborigines  by  the  way  of  bartering  such  commodities  as 
had  been  ascertained  were  prissed  by  these  simple  hearted 
men  for  peltry  and  furs.  The  stockade  was  not  far  from  the 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.     These  merchants 

found  it  more  con- 
venient, or  perhaps 
more  prudent,  to 
meet  their  custom- 
ers at  this  place 
and  in  this  manner 
than  to  in\ite  them 
to  visit  the  village 
occupied  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  is- 
land. The  stockade 
was  a  rude  fortifica- 
tion, not  intended 
for  residential  pur- 
poses. The  build- 
ings, whatever  they  were,  were  built  chisely  together,  their 
roofs  touching  each  other. 

When  this  event  took  place  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  a  change  came  and  the  stock- 
ade assumeil  the  appearance  of  dwellings.  The  traders  car- 
ried their  families  then%  and  a  town  sprang  up  and  in- 
creased so  greatly  that  in  UMM  it  was  deemed  nei-essary  to 
provide  it  with  a  munici|>al  government,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August  of  that  year  a  re<|uest  was  forwanled  to  the  au- 
thorities at  New  Amstenlam  for  the  apiHuntment  of  aschout 
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for  the  town.  The  office  represented  by  this  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  sheriff  of  the  shires  in  Scotland.  It  com- 
bined the  duties  somewhat  of  an  ordinary  sheriff  of  modern 
times  as  well  as  those  of  judge  and  prosecuting  attorney. 
The  appointment  was  made,  and  the  commission  to  Tillman 
Van  Vleck  as  schout  was  signed  by  the  redoubtable  Petrus 
Stuyvesant  as  director-general. 

The  first  provincial  Legislature  met  at  Elizabethtown  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1668.  Two  out  of  its  ten  members  were  Gas- 
per Steenmetts  and  Baltazar  Bayard,  representing  Bergen. 
But    this    town 


|«^ 


Bergen,  impor- 
tant as  it  was  in 
those  early  days, 
is  no  longer  a 
distinctive  lo- 
cality; its  name 
even  is  gone  ex- 
cept as  it  lingers 
in  that  of  the 
county  which 
does  not  now 
contain  a  foot  of 

the  ground  once  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  village 
formerly  known  as  Bergen,  or  in  Bergen  Point,  or  in  Bergen 
Pour  Corners,  now  fast  disappearing  as  the  names  of  well 
known  localities. 

Bergen  has  a  Revolutionary  history  most  creditable  to  its 
citizens  of  those  times.  When  demand  was  made  by  Con- 
gress for  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  army  the  de- 
scendants of  the  liberty-loving  Dutch,  who  had  witnessed 
to  their  hatred  of  oppression  on  many  a  battlefield  with  their 
old  enemy,  Spain,  promptly  responded  and  sent  some  of 
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their  most  i)roiniuent  citizens  to  officer  the  troops  raised  in 
the  county.  As  early  as  1774,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  freeliold(»rs  of  tlie  county  held  at  Hackensack, 
resolutions  full  of  unmistakable  patriotic  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  were  passed.  These  resolutions  were 
sij^ned  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-ei<j^ht  citizens  present, 
and  a  committee  of  safety  was  formed.  John  Demarest, 
Peter  Zabriskie,  Cornelius  Van  Vorst,  and  John  Zabriskie, 
Jr.,  w^ere  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence.  These 
are  all  Holland  names  and  are  still  represented  in  the  coun- 
ty by  some  of  its  very  best  citizens. 

The  county  in  a  measure  was  outside  of  the  actual  scenes 
of  the  Avar.  But  in  177(5,  after  the  British  (evacuated  Bos- 
ton, driven  to  that  step  by  the  consummate  strategy  of 
Washington,  fc^ars  were  ent(*rtain(Ml  that  they  Avould  move 
on  New  York,  and  that  possibly  the  inhabitants  of  Bergen 
might  be  visited  by  the  (»nemy.  Fort  I.ee  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson  and  in  Bergen,  and  Fort  Washington  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  had  been  enn-ted  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  English  up  the  Hudson.  The  disastrous 
battlers  on  Long  Island  were  fought  and  lost.  Fort  Wash- 
ington Avas  captured  and  Fort  Lee  was  evacuated,  and  late 
in  November  of  that  year  Washington  took  up  his  masterly 
retreat  from  New  York  through  New  Jersey.  The  first 
line  of  this  retreat  was  thrcmgh  Bergen.  Prior  to  this 
Washington  was  in  different  parts  of  the  county  watching 
the  enemy.  Paulus  Hook,  as  Jers(\v  City  was  then  called, 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  patriot  army,  but  late  in 
Sei)tember,  177(),  it  was  seized  by  the  enemy.  Fort  I-ee 
was  evacuated  November  20,  177H,  and  then  Washington 
began  collecting  his  army  with  the  view^  of  making  his  w^ay 
to  Pennsylvania.  His  first  stop  was  made  at  Hackensack 
with  about  three  thousand  men.     He  was  followed  the  next 
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day  bj  some  Hesnans,  many  of  whom  were  Terr  soon  after 
taken  prisoners  at  Trenton. 

Several  raids  were  made  by  the  British  npon  parts  of 
Bergen,  one  in  1777  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hackensack, 
when  Aaron  Bnrr  first  signally  displayed  his  military  abil- 
ity. A  party  of  the  enemy  had  come  np  and  encamped 
about  three  miles  from  Hackensack  with  the  intention  of 
despoiling  the  inhabitants.  Colonel  Bnrr  was  informed  of 
this.  He  was  then  stationed  with  his  regiment  near  Sof- 
femX  about  thirty  miles  away.  Making  a  forced  march 
with  a  few  of  hi?  soldiers,  he  reached  a  point  about  a  mile 
from  the  enemy.  His  men  had  marched  all  day  and  were 
very  much  fatigued  and  sleepy.  He  ordered  them  to  lie 
down  and  sleep.  He  then  made  his  way  toward  the  British 
camp  so  quietly  that  he  was  enabled  to  get  so  near  that  he 
could  hear  the  pickets  give  the  watchword.  Remaining 
long  enough  to  make  cautious  examination,  he  returned  to 
his  exhau?<ted  men,  whom  he  found  still  asleep.  Explain- 
ing the  circumstances,  he  ordered  an  advance  to  be  made  in 
the  quietest  manner  possible,  that  no  man  should  speak 
nor  fire  a  gun  until  orders  were  given. 

The  enemy  were  completely  surprised  and  their  plan  of 
devastating  the  country  frustrated.  Thirty  prisimers  wen^ 
taken  and  the  rest  driven  ofiF. 

Other  raids  were  made  from  time  to  time  and  consider- 
able damage  done  to  the  inhabitants.  In  S^^ptember,  1777, 
one  was  made  by  General  Clinton  himself.  Detachments 
of  his  army  were  ordered  to  concentrate  at  New  Bridge 
above  Hackensack.  One  of  these  detachments  entered  New 
Jersey  at  Elizabethtown,  one  came  by  the  way  of  Schuyler's 
Ferry,  one  from  Fort  Lee,  and  another  by  Tappan.  The 
force  when  assembled  was  a  formidable  one,  and  swept 
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the  country  over  which  it  passed.  They  collected  four 
hundred  cattle,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  a  few  horses. 
Washing^ton  and  Lafayette  visited  the  county  at  different 
points  during  the  war..  General  Enoch  W.  Poor,  a  brave 
soldier  from  New  Hampshire,  died  at  Paramus  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1780,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors 
in  the  j»:raveyard  of  the  First  Keformed  Church  at  Hacken- 
sack.  Washinp^ton  and  La- 
fayette and  several  superior 
officers  of  the  army  attended 
his  funeral.  A  monument 
was  placed  over  his  grave 
and  is  still  standing  in  good 
preservation.  When  Lafay- 
ette came  to  this  country 
in  1824  he  visited  his  grave* 
and  exclaimed,  with  consid- 
erable emphasis,  that  Gen- 
eral Poor  was  one  of  his  offi- 
cers. The  unfortunate  ^la- 
jor  Andre  was  executed  at 
Tappan,  only  a  few  hundre<l 
yards  beyond  the  Rergen 
County  line. 

The  war  taxes  levied  in 
this  county  were  £424,222, 
17s.  fid. , an  aggregate  of  over 

$2,000,000 — an  enormous  amount  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  agricultural.  But 
they  were  borne  by  the  people  without  a  murmur  and  every 
demand  for  troops  nmde  by  Congress  was  cordially  met. 
Some  of  the  very  best  officers  in  the  army  were  of  Holland 
stock  and  from  Bergen  County. 
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Hohokus  i»  the  largest  township  id  Bergen  Conntr.  It 
contains  19,376  acres,  of  which  a  little  more  than  one-half 
is  still  coTere^I  by  forest.  It  lies  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  county  ami  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Xew 
York,  on  the  east  by  Washington,  on  the  S4^mth  by  F'rank- 
lin  and  RidgewcKxl,  and  on  the  west  by  Passaic.  It  is  well 
water^il,  three  important  streams  in  its  different  parts 
draining  the  whole  to^-nship  and  affording  considerable 
water  jiower.  Saddle  River  is  found  in  the  eastern  border, 
the  ItamafK)  in  the  west,  and  Hohokus  Brook,  from  which 
the  township  is  named,  in  the  south.  The  Erie  Railroad 
traverses  Hohokus  in  the  easte^Ti  portion  from  north  to 
SiHith.  adding  greatly  to  the  facilities  for  trareL 

The  original  settlers  wiTe  all  of  Holland  origin,  and  near- 
ly all  of  them  are  repn^st-nteil  to-<lay  by  their  descendants, 
siime  of  whom  art-  still  living  on  the  farms  once  occupiwl 
by  their  anr<*stors.  Among  the  nanu'S  of  these  early  set- 
th^rs  reiin*s«'nt«il  to -dav  by  artual  residents  are  llop]H*r, 
Vt>orhis,  Roi:ert.  Zabriskie.  !>♦*  R«nin,  Wanamaker,  Van 
iielder,  Arkermnn,  Garrisou,  OiM^rhius,  Vanderbeck,  and 
<juakenbnsh.  The  township  was  organizes!  by  an  act  of 
the  l^'gislatnre  approv^-il  iM-brnary  5,  1849,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  list  «»f  «if!i«ei-s  of  the  inunitipality  fmm  the  time 
of  its  crt^ation  reveals  thf  faet  that  the  srions  of  the  old 
stcK'k  first  foniiinji  their  homt>  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey 
are  still  dominant. 

Among  the  most  prominent  ritizens  of  Hohokus  was  Rod- 
man M.  Price,  who  had,  jierhaps,  one  of  the  most  eheijuen^l 
Iiv«*s  of  any  m*m  boni  on  the  soil  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a 
native  of  Sussex  (Vainly,  born  Xovembc-r  5,  1S14,  ami  en- 
tere^l  Princeton  University  at  a  very  early  age,  but  ill  health 
preventefl  him  from  graduating.  He  then  turueil  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  law,  but,  marrying  early  into  the 
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family  of  Captain  Edward  Trenchard  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  he  became  much  interested  in  naval  affairs,  and  in 
1840  was  appointed  a  purser  by  President  Van  Buren.  He 
was  in  the  navy  when  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  broke  out,  but  before  that  time  Mr.  Price  had 
been  ordered  to  duty  on  board  the  "Missouri,-'  then  the  larg- 
est war  steamer  in  the  world,  which,  after  cruising  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  directed  to  take  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing, 
ambassador  to  China, to  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Before  reach- 
ing that  place,  and  on  the  same  night  the  ship  entered  the 
port  at  Gibraltar,  it  Avas  destroyed  by  fire.  This  detained 
Mr.  Price  in  Europe  for  several  months.  In  1845  he  was  or- 
dered to  join  the  "  Cyane  "  and  to  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  In 
July,  1846,  the  "  Cyane  •'  was  found  at  ilazatlan,  and  on  the 
Gtli  of  July  of  that  year  formal  possession  was  taken  of 
California  on  behalf  of  the  United  Staters  by  Mr.  Price  and 
otlier  officers,  Mr.  Price  himself  actually  handling  the  hal- 
liards that  ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  land. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Price,  for  several  yeai*s,  was  connected 
prominently  with  the  history  of  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory. The  excitement  created  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  roused  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  to 
fever  heat,  and  immigrants  poured  by  thousands  into  this 
new  acquisition.  It  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  offi- 
cer at  San  Francisco  to  represent  the  government  and  pro- 
tect its  interests,  and  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
immigrants,  ilr.  Price  was  selected  for  this  position.  Its 
duties  were  exceedingly  important  and  onerous,  requiring 
the  utmost  caution  and  the  strictest  integrity;  but  they 
were  met  in  a  nmnner  which  proved  that  the  right  man  had 
been  chosen.  By  the  prudent  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  real  estate  in  the  growing  city  made  the  year 
before  his  appointment  he  became,  as  he  supposed  and  his 
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friends  believed,  very  wealthy.  Fortunes  were  made  and 
lost  in  that  country  in  a  single  day.  But  this  purchase  and 
its  immense  results  identified  Mr.  Price  still  more  with  the 
city  and  territory.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of 
(■alifornia.  In  1850  he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  East, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  a  member  of  Conji^ress.  In  January,  1854,  he  was 
inaugurated  governor  of  New  Jersey  for  three  years.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  great  industry  and  by  many 
reforms.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  and  to  him  is  due  the  establishment  of  the  normal 
school  and  of  teachers'  institutes.  He  was  also  greatly  in- 
strumental in  placing  the  geological  survey  of  the  State  on 
a  substantial  basis.  In  1862  he  removed  to  his  estate, 
''  Ilazlewood,-'  on  the  Kamapo  Kivi^r,  in  Ilohokus,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  (jovernor  Trice  was  not  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, but  he  was  a  loyal  Jerseyman,  and  identified  himself 
closely  with  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Hohokus  is  now  much  resorted  to  by  business  men  who 
choose  its  beautiful  valleys  and  ridges  for  elegant  places 
of  abode.  Its  main  interest  is  agricultural,  but  it  has 
some  manufactures  of  importance.  It  has  some  hamlets  and 
villages.  Kamsey's,  named  after  the  original  owner  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  present  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
has  a  station  and  a  postoffice,  three  churches,  a  large  school, 
some  carriage  factories,  and  other  enterprises.  Hohokus, 
formerly  known  as  Hoppertown,  is  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern end  of  the  township  and  is  situate  on  the  Hohokus 
River.  Some  interest  attaches  to  this  spot  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  r(»sidence  of  Colonel  Provost,  the  first  hus- 
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band  of  Madam  Juinel,  wiio,  late  in  life,  after  her  second 
husband's  death,  married  Aaron  Burr.  Allendale  is  situate 
near  the  center  of  the  ti)wn8hip  <m  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  has 
a  station,  two  churches,  and  a  school.  Mahwah  is  a  small, 
unimportant  hamlet  near  the  New  York  line,  with  a  station. 
Darlington  is  also  a  small  hamlet  on  the  Kamapo  River  in 
the  western  part  of  the  township.  The  removal  some  years 
ago  of  a  large  manufacture  to  another  more  convenient  spot 
has  reduced  the  importance  of  this  locality.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  population  and  may  revive. 
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RANKIJX  is  one  of  the  oldest  townships  in  Ber- 
^eu  County  and  also  one  of  tlie  larjj^est  and  most 
important,  at  one  tim(^  containinj^  within  its 
bounds  the  wliole  of  Hohokus,  now  larger  than  is 
its  parent  munieii)ality.  It  is  situated  in  the  westerly  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  val- 
ley, with  a  very  fertile  soil.  In  the  southern  part  the  land 
is  hilly,  in  the  northern  mountainous.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Passaic  County  and  Hohokus,  east  by  Wash- 
injjton  and  KidjL»(^wood,  south  by  Passaic  and  Bidjjewood, 
and  west  by  Passaic.  It  has  some  lakes  within  its  bounds, 
some  snuill  streams,  and  the  IJamapo  River— sufficient  to 
well  water  the  whole  country. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  notice  among  the  names  of  the 
(»arly  settlers  in  different  localities  in  that  part  of  the  State 
where  Holland  immigrants  first  came  that  in  each  commu- 
nity th'^re  are  a  few  names  not  found  in  others.  This  is 
the  case  in  Franklin  Township.  Here  are  found  the  same 
patronymics  as  are  connected  with  Hohokus,  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  Schuyler,  Oarretson,  Berdan,  Van  Allen, 
Stek  (now  modernized  into  Stagg),  and  a  few  more. 

Franklin  Township  was  organized  in  1772,  as  is  supposed, 
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and  was  separated  from  Saddle  River.  This  date  is  not, 
however,  well  established.  There  was  a  period  in  its  his- 
tory when  it  and  Saddle  River  both  belonged  to  Xew  Barba- 
does,  then  a  flourishing  town.  Immigrations  from  Holland 
of  considerable  numbers  have  been  made  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  These  people  possess  elements  of 
character  which  have  made  them  welcome  residents.     Thev 
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have  been  true  to  their  religious  instincts  and  made  pro- 
vision for  divine  worship  by  the  (section  of  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  Reformed  congregation,  for  whose 
use  services  have  been  eoiiducte<l  in  the  vernacular  of  their 
native  land. 

The  Wortendyke  family  has  been  very  largely  influential 
in  the  growth  of  this  flourishing  town.  When  it  was  called 
Newtown  Cornelius  Wortendyke,  in  1812,  built  the  first  mill 
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here.  His  grandson,  Cornelius  A.,  and  his  great-grandson, 
Abram  C.  Wortendyke,  followed  in  the  steps  of  their  ener- 
getic ancestor.  Some  of  the  work  connected  with  the  rail- 
road which  passes  this  town  is  done  in  the  shops  of  that  cor- 
poration located  here. 

Oakland  and  Crystal  Lake  are  two  hamlets  near  each 
other  in  the  western  part  of  the  township,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  At  each  there  is  a  station.  Oakland  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  Crystal  Lake  is  near  a  beautiful 
lake  of  the  same  name,  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  clear- 
ness of  its  water.  Its  name  is  a  survival  of  that  used  by  the 
Indians,  who  called  it  the  ^'  Crystal  Drop." 

Midland  Park  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  near 
Kidgewood.  Just  below  this  village  the  railroad  enters 
Franklin  from  Kidgewood  and  passes  westward  toward  the 
Ramapo  Mountains,  along  whose  feet  it  goes  in  search  of  the 
Pequannock  River,  through  whose  valley,  and  on  its  south- 
ern bank,  it  makes  its  way  westward. 

Wyckoff,  written  Wikhoof  in  some  ancient  deeds,  is  in  the 
northeastern  part,  a  short  distance  above  Wortendyke. 
Here  on  August  17,  1720,  John  and  William  Van  Voors 
Haze  bought  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  from  some 
French  merchants  of  New  York,  and  settled.  It  is  on  the 
line  of  the  same  railroad  as  is  a  smaller  hamlet  bearing  the 
singular  name  of  Camp  Gaw. 

Franklin  was  named  after  the  last  colonial  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  William  Franklin,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who,  to  his  father's  great  disappointment,  became  an 
adherent  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution. 

Ridgewood  is  a  very  small  municipality — ^the  smallest  in 
the  county, — having  only  4,429  acres,  of  which  about  one 
thousand  are  still  uncleared.  It  is  very  irregularly  shaped, 
and  runs  northward  to  a  short  point  between  Franklin  and 
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Orvill.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Orvill,  east  by  Orvill  and 
Midland,  south  by  Saddle  River,  and  west  by  Franklin.  It 
has  great  diversity  of  scenery,  characterized  by  beauty  of 
landscape  charming  to  the  eye,  and  presenting  many  beauti- 
ful sites  for  the  dwellings  of  summer  visitors.  Its  central 
position  and  occasional  elevations  secure  salubrity  of  air. 
Two  railroads  give  easy  access  and  certainty  of  travelling 
facilities  to  those  who  may  seek  homes  in  its  valleys  and 
upon  its  ridges. 
The  Erie,  with  a 
station  at  Ridge- 
wood,  runs  near- 
ly through  the 
center  of  the 
township;  the 
New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna and 
Western  passes 
through  the 
southeast  corner, 
with  a  station  at 
Midland  Park. 
The  Saddle  River 
drains  its  eastern 
boundary,       the 

Hohokus  runs  through  its  central  part,  and  several  small 
streams,  tributaries  of  these  two,  sufficiently  water  the 
country.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  municipality 
are  not  largo,  the  people  being  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Large  quantities  of  berries  and  other  small  fruits 
are  raised  for  the  New  York  market. 

New  names  again  appear  among  the  first  settlers,  such 
as  Van  Dien,  Zabriskie,  Terhune,  and  Banta,  but  all  the 
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fir^t  immigrants  were  of  Holland  stock,  and  most  of  them 
are  represented  to-day  among  the  present  residents,  sev- 
eral of  whom  will  be  found  occupying  the  ground  where 
first  resided  their  ancestors.  It  can  not  be  stated  with 
certainty  when  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Ridgewood. 
It  can  only  be  approximated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  church  at  Paramus,  a  village  situated  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Ridgewood  on  Saddle  River.  The  main  part 
of  this  village  is  in  an  adjoining  township,  but  a  portion  ot 
the  locality  called  Paramus  extends  over  into  Ridgewood. 
Undoubtedly,  while  unsupplied  with  appliances  of  their 
own  for  religious  worship,  if  there  were  a  church  so  near 
as  one  at  Paramus  would  be  the  religious  dwellers  in  Ridge- 
wood would  have  gone  thither. 

There  was  a  Reformed  Church  at  Paramus  early  in  the 
eight<H?ntli  century  and  gome  sort  of  church  organization 
there  as  early  as  1725.  A  minister,  named  Reinhart  Erick- 
sen,  wrote  in  that  year  that  he  "  was  then  minister  at  Hack- 
ensack,  Schraalenburgh,  and  Peremus.''  In  1735  the  first 
church  edifice  was  erected  at  the  last  named  place.  This 
fact  is  authenticated  in  the  fiyleaf  of  the  "  Doop  "  book — 
that  is,  the  baptismal  record, — on  which  appears  a  state- 
ment in  the  Dutch  language  which,  when  translated  into 
EnjjClish,  reads:  *'  On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1735,  was  thf: 
firht  stone  of  the  church  laid.''  This,  however,  does  not 
settle  definitely  the  exact  date. 

This  church  at  Paramus  was  historical,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  has  wielded  a  dominating 
influence  in  religious  affairs.  Prior  to  this  date  found  on 
this  baptismal  record,  on  January  15, 1734,  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  at  Paramus  was  held,  when  Cornelius  Vander- 
heck  and  Johannes  Wynkoop  were  selected  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  church.     There  were  settlers  in  Ridge- 
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York  business  men,  w!u)  wore  invited  by  the  beauty  of  its 
location  aufl  tlie  easy  access  afforded  by  the  railroad  to 
take  up  their  rcsidenctes  there.  It  is  now  a  thriving,  busy 
town,  with  some  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  many  elegant  r(»sideiices. 

Kidgewood  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  March  30,  187G,  by  which  act  it  was  set  off  from 
Franklin.     Althougli  a  masterful  new  element  has  been  in- 
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troduced  into  the  population  the  ohl  Holland  race  still  Indd 
their  grip  cm  the  oitic(»s  of  the  township. 

Saddle  Kiver  is  the  only  township  of  Bergen  County  al- 
ready menti(med  which  is  situated  on  the  Passaic.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  municipalities  in  the  county,  and  at  one 
time  comprised  much  more  territory  than  is  contained  with- 
in its  ju'csent  bounds.  There  is  much  difficulty  In  estab- 
lishing the  exact  date  of  its  organization.  It  once  formetl 
a  part  of  New  Rarbadoes,  which  at  one  time  included  all  of 
Bergen  Oumty  between  the  Ilackensack  and  Passaic  Kiv- 
ers  up  to  the  New  York  line.     When  the  township  was  ere- 
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ated  it  covered  all  there  was  of  New  Rarbadoes  between 
the  Hackensack  and  the  Passaic  as  far  noi-tliward  as  the 
boundary  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Rut  the 
creation  of  Franklin,  wliicli  at  first  included  ITohokus, 
Ridsewood,  and  what  is  now  Franklin,  reduced  vSaddle 
l\iver  to  its  preseut  dinu^iisions.  It  certainly  had  aji  inde- 
l)endent  organization  as  early  as  1734,  for  in  that  year  John 
Rerdan  and  Martin  Kyerson  are  recorded  as  the  freeholders 
of  Saddle  River.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance when  first  ort^anizerl  to  a  saddle.  From  that  year 
until  the  present  the  names  of  its  officers  are  so  unmis- 
takably Holland  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  still  felt  of  the  descendants  of  first  settlers. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ridgewood  and 
Franklin,  east  by  Ridgewood,  Midland,  and  Lodi,  south  by 
Lodi,  and  west  by  the  Passaic  River.  It  contains  9,525 
acres,  all  upland,  of  which  about  two  thousand  acres  are 
woodland.  The  Passaic  on  its  wost  and  Saddle  River  cm  its 
east  and  several  small  streams,  tributaries  of  the  two  just 
nu^ntioned,  afTord  sufficient  means  of  drainap:e.  The  inter- 
(»sts  of  the  people  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  there  is  not 
much  attention  <>iven  to  manufactures.  Near  its  southern 
(extremity  Dundee  Lake,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  forms  part  of  its  western  boundary. 

The  influence  of  the  manufactures  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  power  afforded  by  this  colle<*tion  of  water  has 
extended  over  into  Saddle  River,  and  some  of  the  operatives 
in  the  mills  at  Passaic  have  sought  homes  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  near  future  this 
influence  will  be  extended  and  a  large  town  spring  up 
filled  with  homes  for  the  workmen  of  the  busy,  populous 
city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic. 

The  same  difficulty  as  to  the  time  of  the  first  immigra- 
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tion  of  other  localities  in  Bergen  is  found  in  Saddle  River. 
The  ()ri}i:inal  immigrants  were  few  in  number;  they  kept  no 
records;  but  they  remained,  living  quiet,  peaceful  lives,  in- 
tent on  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  having  few  wants  and 
fewer  asi)iration8. 
The  Doremus  family  was  prominent  among  the  early  resi- 
dents in  Saddle  River. 
John  Doremus,  the  an- 
cestor, a  well  known 
Whig  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  captured  by 
the  British  and  con- 
fined in  the  old  sugar 
house  in  New  York 
City.  One  of  his  de- 
S(*endants  still  occu- 
pies the  homestead  on 
whicli  lived  his  ances- 
tor John. 

There  is  only  one 
church,  a  Reformed,  in 
the  township.  Thi»  congrc^gation  began  worship  in  a  small 
(Mlifice  built  in  1S7;^  and  dedicatcnl  in  l)(H(»mber.  This  build- 
ing was  burn(Ml  May  2(>,  ISSO,  and  (»xactly  one  year  afterward 
a  new  om*  was  dedicattnl  which  is  still  standing.  About 
seventy-five  years  ago,  when  the  township  had  its  full  di- 
mensions, (forte  and  the  village  of  Manchester,  now  parts 
of  Paterson,  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  Saddle  River. 

Midland  comes  properly  within  the  Valley  of  tne  Passaic, 
altliough  rt^moveil  from  the  actual  infiuence  of  that  river 
and  bonlering  on  the  Hackensack.  Still  its  nearness  to  the 
Passaic  entitles  it  to  a  mention,  at  least,  in  a  history  of  its 
valley.     It  formerly  formeil  part  of  New  Barbadoes,  and 
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was  set  off  from  that  townshiii  in  1871  and  declared  an  in- 
dependent municipality  by  an  act  approved  March  7.  Its 
history,  of  course,  prior  to  that  date,  is  identified  with  that 
of  its  parent  township,  but  the  territory  now  comprised  in 
Midland  has  an  interest  arising  from  its  Kevolutionary  en- 
vironments. It  was  often  visited  by  Washington  during 
t  h*e  Revolutionary 
War,  and  the  memo- 
ries of  the  visits 
made  by  him  to  some 
of  the  families  then 
resident  there  are 
cherished  by  the  now 
living  representa- 
tives with  reverential 
pride. 

Here  again  ap- 
pear new  Holland 
names  among  the 
early  immigrants, 
such  as  Kipp,  Cooper 

(originally  Kuyper),  Oldis,  and  Lutkius — many  of  them  be- 
ing found  to-day  among  the  present  residents.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin,  Orvill,  and  Washing- 
ton, on  the  east  by  Harrington,  Washington,  Palisades, 
Euglewood,  and  Kidgefield,  south  by  Lodi,  and  west  by  Sad- 
dle liiver  and  Kid  ge wood. 

The  Demarest  family,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  all 
over  the  State,  is  descended,  probably  in  all  its  branches, 
from  David  des  Marest,  a  French  Huguenot,  who,  with 
many  co-religionists,  fled  from  France  to  escape  persecu- 
tion. He  made  his  way  to  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  it  is  said  bought  all  the  land  now  covered  by 
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Harlem;  but  in  1677  he  made  his  way  to  Bergen  and 
bought  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Midland. 
He  had  difficulty  with  the  title,  however,  and  was  obliged, 
so  says  tradition,  to  buy  part  of  the  whole  tract  four  times 
over  to  quiet  his  possession.  The  name  is  now  written 
Demarest  by  all  who  are  entitled  to  bear  it. 
The  same  preponderating  influence  of  Holland  stock  is 

shown  in  this 
township  by 
the  lists  of  its 
officers,  as  is 
already 
demonstrated 
in  the  several 
m  u  nicipali- 
t  i  e  s  before 
noticed. 

Several  in- 
ter(»8ting  and 
beautiful  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  are  located  in  Midland.  Spring  Valley, 
named  from  the  number  of  its  springs,  one  of  which  is 
called  Washington  in  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
commander  drank  of  its  water  during  the  war  when  a  part 
of  his  army  was  encamped  at  this  place.  Paramus  is  the 
name  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  township  near  the  village 
of  that  name  in  liidgewood. 

Cherry  Hill  has  the  only  Reformed  Church  in  the  town- 
ship. River  Edge  is  of  historic  interest.  Here  in  the  Revo- 
lution the  troops,  after  evacuating  Fort  Lee,  crossed  the 
Hackensack  River  over  a  bridge  which  was  burned  by  them 
to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  British.  Areola  and  Oradell  are 
other  hamlets  situated  in  Midland, 
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Lodi  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county.  It  con- 
tains 9,649  acres,  nearly  two  thousand  of  which  are  salt 
marsh  covered  by  the  tide  from  the  sea,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  acres  of  uncleared  land.  Its  territory  runs  to  a 
sharp  point  at  its  northern  extremity  between  Saddle  River 
and  Midland,  and  its  surface  is  marked  by  two  great  di- 
versities of  appearance,  its  eastern  and  southern  portions 
being  enveloped  by  the  tide  marsh,  an  extension  of  coun- 
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try  once  cov(»red  by  valuable  cedar  growth,  but  now  denuded 
of  any  forest  whatever,  and  given  up  to  salt  grass,  swamp 
flowers,  and  coarse  weed«.  This  grass  is  of  some  value  to 
farmers,  being  cut  in  the  summer,  then  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  ground  where  it  is  cut  until  the  winter  frost  hardens 
the  soil  so  that  teams  may  travel  over  it.  In  the  western 
part  the  ground  is  nearly  all  upland,  capable  of  high  culti- 
vation and  of  growing  ve«»etables  and  other  garden  products 
for  the  New  York  market. 

I^)di  is  bounded  north  by  Midland  and  Saddle  River,  east 
by  Midland,  Englewood,  and  the  Ilackensack  River,  south 
by  the  same  river  and  Union,  and  west  by  Saddle  River, 
Union,  and  Acquackanonk.  It  belongs  to  both  the  Passaic 
and  Hackeu'^ack  Valleys,  but  its  usefulness  is  almost  entire- 
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fr*  Tfrrirory   wh*-n  formal   ;ii'»>  a   •ownrkiiip  wab*  miK-h 
Ur^f*^  f ban  rr  i.>*  ar  pf»-^iM>nr.  a.*  f'ai'^n  w*>  afr»:-r?rar»i  !**rT»-r»^i 

•!»>anrj  w^i.*  -T^arr^L    In  rr* 

RivfrT,  ir  ha.*  !w-rni-=-  rnana- 

farrnrin:r  inTt:-T*^**.  wIk-i^ 

v»^r^  a2»»  irri'^i'  an»l  ssaw- 
rnilN-  l>l»-:i»-hin'^  :in«I  dj*^- 
inj:  fa»-ri»ry.  an^l  ^L»^  I>""li 

:*rr»-jfrn  •►f  any  irQp»»>rtani-»- 
in    rh«-    r.iwnship    li*-sid»^ 

P;i>sai»-  an«l  Ha*-k^n?5ai*k. 
whirh  f»»rm  Its  W'-<t«^m  an«l 
♦-asrf-m  ?H*iin«lari»-<. 
Soffi^'  n»vi  riiiM-h  rj;irii»-^  ;i{»[»»-ar  ;»inMri;^  rh*-  pi-tn^-^r  >^rtl»-ri 
ill  rh«'  t#-fnti,rv  nou  i-;!!!-*!  [.•mm.  Tli»y  .tty  FV-rry.  nrin«-k»-r- 
fiMff,  \'ari  Si'hririrk.  U'lrnain*-.  S*li«Miiiiiia»-h»-rs,  an«l  Tt^rhnnf-. 
Lik<-  iIm'  iiiiiiiijrT'atiori>  iut**  Mrh»-r  rnwnships  r!i»-  sani^  •lifti- 
I'lilry  obrains  h^-r**  in  rh*-  a>«'»-i-Taiijni»-iir  •*(  any  •latf-  «if  its 
HrMi  ?«^-rrN-nu'nr.  Siini**  iani»\  as  n**ar  as  i-an  b»-  leam^^L 
a«  f-arly  a*«  thf  latr#-r  parr  of  rhn  s^vf-ntft-nth  rentury. 

Tfu-  touns^hip  was  tak^-n  frr»ni  X»-w  Kartia<l«M'S  in  lN2."i,  bv 

urt  of  inror[iorarion  pass^^^l  ?>y  tlif-  L*-^islaTiirf\  an«l  sinrf 

that  tiin^*  tin*  nnuifH  of  Ilollan^l  <li-sr#-nt  art*  lar«r«-]y  in  thf 

majority  in  th^-  rrTonl  of  thf  township  offi«Hrs. 

Thif  townHhip  han  two  imfHirtaut  towns:  Loili  an<l  Carl- 
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stadt,  of  which  Lodi  is  the  older,  its  origin  being  almost 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  township.  It  is  situated  in 
the  northern  part  on  Saddle  River,  which  stream  at  this 
point  furnishes  a  very  valuable  water  power,  not,  however, 
utilized  until  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The 
village  has  large  manufacturing  interests,  but,  unlike  most 
factory  towns,  it  has  especial  charms  in  the  ornamentation 
of  its  streets,  in  many  elegant  residences,  and  in  many  public 
buildings,  especially  the  railroad  depot.  There  are  five 
church  edifices  in  the  town  and  school  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  of  its  inhabitants.  Much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  its  prosperity  in  its  early  his- 
tory were  due  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  Robert 
Rennie  and  Richard  Terhune,  two  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  the  place. 

In  the  opposite  end  of  the  township,  and  extending  over 
into  Union,  is  the  larger  town  of  Carlstadt,  built  on  quite 
an  elevation  and  overlooking  both  valleys.  This  locality 
was  the  result  of  the  operations  of  a  company  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  Germans,  who  organized  an  association  com- 
posed of  themselves, and  bought  one  hundred  and  forty  acres 
for  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  which  they  plotted  into  city 
building  lots,  apportioning  seven  to  each  member.  A  com- 
pact town  was  the  result,  which  was  incorporated  and  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  who  are  elected  by  the  real 
estate  owners  who  are  voters.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  popu- 
late! almost  entirely  by  German  operatives,  whose  object 
in  establishing  Carlstadt  was  to  furnish  comfortable  homes 
at  moderate  prices  to  the  members.  The  success  which  at- 
tended Ihis  enterprise  induced  the  formation  of  other  asso- 
ciations and  the  purchase  of  land  in  other  localities  in  the 
township  with  a  view  of  establishing  villages  or  towns. 
Success  has  not  always  attended  these  attempts. 
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Carlstailt  was  uamed  in  honor  of  Carl  Klein,  the  projector 
of  tte  town,  who  became  the  fii-st  president  of  its  board  <»f 
trnstt^es. 

Woodridge  is  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Carlstadt, 
and  is  a  small  hamlet,  as  is  also  Corona,  still  farther  north. 
Little  l'\^iTy,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  I^>di  near  the  junction 
of  Eujjlish  Creek  with  the  Ilackensack,  is  somewhat  inii)or- 
tant  for  its  connection  with  the  extensive  brick  works  on 
the  last  nameil  river. 

Unicm  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Bergen 
Cimuty.  and  is  one  of  its  snmll  municipalities.  It  has  8.957 
acres,  of  which  4,093  are  tide  marsh,  467  are  covei-ed  with 
water,  and  about  1,000  are  still  forest  land.  Almost  the 
whole  eastern  portion  is  composed  of  salt  meadows.  A  nar- 
row strip  on  the  Pas-aic  is  elevated  above  the  marsh  and 
river,  and  can  be  utilized  for  aj^ricultural  purposes  or  for 
the  location  of  villritres.  Tniou  formed  part  of  New  Barba- 
(loos  until  182."),  Avhen  Lodi  was  incorporated;  then  it  was 
made  ])art  of  that  township.  It  remained  under  its  juris- 
diction until  Hudson  i'onnt.v  was  created  in  1S40,  when  it 
was  added  to  ihe  new  county  and  phiced  within  the  bound*^ 
of  Haiiison  Township.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
Aver(»  not  pleased  with  their  new  associations,  and  in  1852 
Union  was  made  an  independent  municipality  and  reunited 
ro  Berixen.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Ilackensaek  Indians, 
who  frequented  this  part  of  the  country  and  claimed  owner- 
ship of  the  land  in  the  eastern  and  noi-theastern  ]»ortions  of 
^he  State  on  and  around  the  Passaic,  Ilackensack,  and  Ilud- 
son  IHvers.  They  called  this  part  of  their  possessions  by  the 
euphonious  name  of  '^  iliirhectliek." 

The  territory  of  Union  Townshi])  was  i)urchased  by  Cap- 
tain William  Sandford  frcmi  the  proi)ri<*tors  in  H)<)8.  Ca])- 
ta^n  Sanflford  was  a  maternal  ancestor  of  one  branch  of 
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the  Penuing:t()u  family,  of  Essex  roiinty,  so  ilistinj2:uislie(l 
in  the  history  of  New  Jersey.  William  Sauilford  Pennin<»:- 
ton,  one  of  that  race  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
his  time  in  the  State,  beinj;  jiidfre  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
governor  and  chancellor  of 
the  State,  and  judfj:e  of  the 
rnit(Hl  States  District 
Court,  was  a  nephew  of  an- 
other William  Sandford,  a 
descendant  of  the  captain, 
and  was  named  for  him. 
The  nephew  was  an  ardent 
Whio  and  the  uncle  was  as 
ardent  a  loyalist.  He  had 
announced  his  determina- 
tion of  makin<<  his  nephew 
and  namesake  th(»  heir  of 
his  great  possessions,  a 
large  part  of  which  were 
situated  in  Union,  an<l 
threatened  his  relative 
with  disinheritance  if  he 
continued  in  his  opposition 

to  the  king.  Young  Tennington  preferred  his  country  and 
Its  liberty  to  the  tempting  bribe,  entered  the  patriot  army, 
and  of  course  was  disinherited. 

Union  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lodi,  on  the  east  by 
Lodi  and  the  Hackensack,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Passaic. 
Besides  these  two  rivers  Union  has  two  smaller  streams  of 
some  importance:  Berry's  Creek  and  Saw  Mill  Ci-eek, 
and  several  small  brooks,  tributaries  to  the  larger  stream. 

The  disadvantages  arising  from  the  marshy  character  of 
a  large  portion  of  this  township  did  not  make  it  a  desirable 
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place  of  residence,  or  perhaps  deterred  settlers  seeking  coun- 
try abodes  from  examining  the  land,  and  thus  caused  them 
to  overlook  many  desirable  localities.  The  Holland  immi- 
gration did  not  flow  in  so  great  a  volume  into  this  part  of 
Bergen  County  as  it  did  elsewhere,  but  several  prominent 
families  of  that  race  were  found  there  quite  early.  Schuyler, 
Holsman,  Vreeland,  Joralemon,  Outwater,  Van  Winkle, 
Kip,  Van  Kiper,  Brinkerhoof,  and  Ackerman  are  some  of 
their  names.  A  few  names  of  English  extraction  were  ex- 
ceedingly prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Union,  such  as 
Rutherford,  Kingsland,  and  Sandford. 

A  purchase  of  several  thousand  acres  in  Union  made  by 
Captain  William  Sandford,  already  mentioned,  was  in  the 
interest  of  Stephen  Kingsland,  who  came  from  Barba- 
does  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  on  the  land 
then  bought.  lie  had  enough  influence  to  give  the  name 
New  Barbadoes  to  the  township,  in  which  Hackensack,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  is  situated. 

The  Rutherford  family  owned  a  large  estate  here,  on 
which  was  built  a  large  mansion,  occupied  for  several  gen- 
erations by  the  descendants  of  the  first  owner,  but  the  race 
has  now  disappeared  from  this  section  of  the  State.  One 
or  two  descendants  are  living  in  the  City  of  New  York,  one 
of  whom  has  become  distinguished  for  his  astronomical 
studies  and  discoveries. 

The  list  of  officers  of  the  township  proves  that  the  Dutch 
element  of  its  inhabitants  is  appreciated  by  the  voters,  but 
there  also  appears  a  large  sprinkling  of  other  names. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
aroused  the  interest  of  those  desiring  to  escape  the  dis- 
advantages of  city  life  to  the  fact  that  there  were  several 
suitable  locations  for  summer  residences  in  Union,  access 
to  which  was  easily  obtained  over  the  new  road.    The  re- 
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suit  was  the  villages  of  Kingsland  and  Lyndhiirst.  The 
Kingsland  family  owned  and  occupied  a  large  extent  of 
land  on  the  line  of  the  railroad.  The  railroad  company 
bought  some  land  in 
this  locality,  util- 
ized it  for  the  erec- 
tion of  workshops, 
built  a  station  here, 
and  named  it  Kings- 
land  in  honor  of  the 
owners  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  workmen 
needed  dwellings. 
These  were  erected 
and  the  hamlet  be- 
came quite  a  thriv- 
ing village. 

Lyndhurst  is  also 
on  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  Here  are 
some  handsome  resi- 
dences and  some 
factories  employing 
many  operatives 
and  giving  impetus  and  strength  to  a  flourishing  village. 

Rutherford  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  several  gentlemen  from  New 
York  who  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by  its  beauty  and  de- 
sirability for  residences.  A  never  failing  spring  of  pure, 
cool  water,  of  sufficient  flow  to  send  from  its  margin  quite  a 
stream,  was  found  here,  and  near  it  a  small,  inconvenient 
station  was  erected  by  the  railroad  company,  now  controlled 
by  the  New  York  and  Erie.     The  existence  of  this  spring 
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gave  the  name  at  first  of  Boiling  Spring  to  the  locality. 
Very  soon  several  land  associations  were  formed  and  land 
was  bought  from  the  reluctant  Dutch  owners,  who  were 
averse  to  selling  the  land  upon  which  their  families  for 
many  generations  had  dug  and  delved  in  quiet.  But  the 
purchases  were  finally  nmde,  the  land  thus  bought  was 
plotted  into  building  lots,  streets  and  avenues  were  laid 
out,  and  some  private  residences  were  built  with  taste  and 
with  appliances  for  comfort;  and  now  a  thriving  and  im- 
portant town  is  the  result.  The  fii^st  land  was  purchaseil 
in  1858  and  the  town  is  still  improving.  It  is  now  called 
Rutherford  after  the  family  of  that  name  formerly  resident 
in  Union. 

There  is  a  small  settlement  bearing  the  same  name  as 
that  of  the  township,  situaled  on  the  Passaic  Biver. 

Nearly  opposite  Belleville,  in  Essex,  is  the  Schuyler  cop- 
per mine,  formerly  belonging  to  Arent  Schuyler,  for  whom 
the  mine  was  named.  It  was  operated  as  early  as  1719, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  original 
owner.  He,  however,  did  not  give  much  attention  to  its 
development.  Uis  son,  John  Schuyler,  after  his  father's 
death,  worked  it  with  considerable  profit.  As  early  as 
1738  the  mine  was  credited  with  13,08()  tons  of  ore  whicli 
had  been  taken  from  it  and  shipped  to  England.  In  1753 
John  Schuyler  introduced,  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling  ($15,000),  the  first  steam  engine  ever  used  in 
America.  The  mine  was  in  o|)eraiion  in  1868,  being  then 
mentioned  and  described  by  Professor  Cook  in  his  annual 
geological  report  for  that  year.  It  has  been  spasmodically 
worked  since  that  time,  but  often  virtually  abandoned. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 


RSSi:X   COUNTY   AND    ELIZABETHTOWN 


SSEX  COUNTY  was  one  of  the  four  counties  cre- 
ated by  the  Leji^islature  in  1682.  But  there  was 
mention  made  of  counties  in  New  Jersey  prior  to 
that  date — indefinite  mention  most  certainly,  but 
interesting:  from  one  or  two  points  of  view:  one  to  learn 
what  sort  of  legislation  governed  the  Province  in  the  early 
times  when  this  mention  is  made,  the  other  to  watch  for 
the  beginning  of  the  law-making  provided  for  the  division 
of  the  Province  into  these  political  divisions.  At  the  first 
session  of  the  provincial  Legislature  begun  on  the  Sth  day 
of  November,  1675,  at  Elizabethtown,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Philip  Carteret,  the  first  colonial  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  appointed  by  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  lords  pro- 
prietors, and  on  the  13th  of  that  mouth,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  act  were  passed : 

Having  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  great  charge  that  hath  been 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  courts  within  this  Province,  as  also  the 
necessity  that  courts  of  justice  be  maintained  and  upheld  amongst  us,  which  said 
courts  may  go  under  denomination  of  County  Courts,  it  is  therefore  enacted  by 
this  Assembly  that  there  be  tw.i  of  the  aforesaid  courts  kept  in  the  year  in  each 
respective  county,  viz. :  Bergen  and  the  adjoining  plantations  about  them  to  be  a 
county  and  to  have  two  Courts  in  a  year,  whose  sessions  shall  be  the  first  Tues- 
day in  March  next  and  the  last  Tuesday  in  September.  Elizabeth  Town  and 
Npwark  to  make  a  county  and  have  two  courts  in  a  year,  whose  sessions  shall 
be  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  and  third  Tuesday  in  September.  Woodbridge 
and  Piscataqua  to  be  a  county  and  to  have  two  conrts,  the  first  Tuesday  in  March 
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and  the  second  Tuesday  in  September.  The  two  towns  of  Nevysink  to  make  a 
county,  their  sessions  to  be  the  last  Tuesday  in  March  and  first  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

No  names  are  given  to  these  counties,  no  description  of 
any  bounds,  but  in  eaeli  section  of  the  act  wherever  refer- 
ence is  made  to  courts,  they  are  called  county  courts.  It 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  at  that  time  to  have 
made  any  division  into  any  well  defined  bounds  by  intelli- 
gible description  of  the  territory  of  the  Province  into  coun- 
ties. 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  held  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  March  28,  1682,  Essex  County  was  created  by  name 
with  somewhat  definite  bounds.  The  preamble  of  the  act 
creating  the  four  counties  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the 
Legislature  did  not  deem  the  statute  of  1675  as  sufficient 
to  form  a  county,  although  no  reference  is  made  to  it.  This 
is  the  preamble: 

Having  taken  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  Province  into 
respective  Counties  for  the  better  governing  and  settling  Courts  in  the  same, 
He  it  enacted  by  this  General  Assembly  and  the  authority  thereof  that  this 
Province  be  divided  into  four  counties  as  followeth. 

The  bounds  of  Essex  County  are  thus  described  in  this 
act :  ''  Essex  and  the  county  ther(M)f  to  contain  all  the 
settlements  between  the  west  side  of  Ilackeusack  River  and 
the  parting  line  between  Woodbridge  and  Elizabeth  Town, 
and  so  to  extend  westward  and  northward  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  Province."  A  name  is  given  to  the  new  coun- 
ty, and  its  bounds  are  so  described  and  settled  that  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  them.  They  included  the  whole  north- 
ern part  of  the  Province  of  East  New  Jersey  from  the  di- 
vision between  Woodbridge  and  Elizabeth  west  to  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  East  and  West  Jer- 
sey, east  to  the  Hackensack  River,  and  north  to  the  Province 
of  New  York. 
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The  diviHion  line  between  the  two  provinces  of  East  and 
West  New  Jersey  was  luirertaiu  and  ill  defined.  It  may 
have  been  understood  at  the  time  it  was  first  attempted  to 
be  described,  but  that  is  dcmbtful.  It  has  been  the  oripn 
of  controversy  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  and  has  never 
yet  been  determined.  The  various  courts  of  the  State  have 
endeavored  to  settle  the  vexed  question,  and,  as  yet,  have 
failed.  The  determination  of  the  direction  and  exact  coui'se 
of  this  line  was  at  one  time  quite  impoii^ant,  and  there  are 


ELIZA  BET  HTOWN  IN  1840. 
(From  the  Broad  Street  Bridge.) 

occasions  at  the  present  when  titles  to  real  estate  are  some- 
what dependent  upon  its  proper  adjustment,  but  in  the 
county  lines,  the  boundaries  between  them,  there  is,  per- 
haps, now  no  real  nec(^ssity  that  the  true  c(mrse  of  this  line 
should  be  established.  Those  boundaries  have  now  been 
too  h)nj>:  acquiesced  in  to  admit  of  any  possible  question. 

The  present  teiTitory  of  Essex  has  been  «::reatly  reduced 
since  the  time  it  was  made  an  independent  county.  Somer- 
set has  taken  some  part  from  its  southern  borders.  Union 
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County  has  been  formed  entirely  from  it,  the  part  between 
the  Passaic  and  Hackensaek  has  been  added  to  Berjj^en,  and 
Passaic  County  has  larj^ely  encroached  upon  its  northern 
portion.  It  has  an  area  of  83,025  acres,  of  which  6.431  are 
tide  marsh,  1,646  are  covered  by  water,  and  about  4,000  are 
still  forest. 

It  has  thirteen  townships  and  cities:  Belleville,  Bloom- 
field,  Caldwell,  Clinton,  East  Oranji^e,  Franklin,  Livingston, 
Milburn,  Montclair,  Newark,  Oran<?e,  South  Orange,  and 
West  Orange,  and  the  boroughs  or  villages  of  Trvington, 
South  and  West  Orange,  Nutley,  Verona,  Glen  Ridge,  Cald- 
well, and  North  Caldwell. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  county  is  within  what  may  be 
properly  called  the  Valley  of  the  Passaic.  Tlmt  river  in  its 
tortuous  course  washes  both  its  western  and  its  eastern 
borders,  and  is  materially  connected  with  its  history  and 
usefulness.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  divei'sified.  In 
the  eastern  part,  on  the  river,  the  land  is  undulating,  but 
within  a  few  miles  a  range  of  hills,  dignified  by  the  peoph* 
with  the  name  of  mountains,  passes  north  a^nd  south 
through  the  county.  B(\vond  this  range  and  westward  is  an- 
other range  running  parallel  with  the  first  named,  but  not 
so  extensive.  Between  these  two  ranges  lie  charming- 
valleys,  where  nestle  many  farm  houses  and  fertile  fields. 
In  Caldwell  on  the  Passaic  are  large  tracts  of  marshy  land, 
called  the  Great  and  Little  Piece  Meadows  and  Hatfield 
Swamp,  containing  two  thousand  three  hundred  acres,  and 
within  the  bounds  of  the  City  of  Newark  there  are  over  four 
hundred  acres  of  tide  marsh. 

Peckman's  River  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  Cald- 
well into  the  Passaic.  Pine,  Deep,  and  Green  Brooks  also 
water  the  country  in  this  township.  Second  and  Third 
Rivers  are  found  in  Bloomfield  and  Belleville  and  empty 
into  the  Passaic.     The  main  branch  of  the  Rahwav  River 
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rises  between  Second  and  Third  Mountains  in  Orange,  and 
runs  throujrh  IMilburn  and  Sprinc^field  to  Kahway  and 
tlienoe  into  Staten  Island  Sound.  This  stream  at  one  time 
was  exeeedinirly  valuable  bec-ause  of  its  excellent  water 
power,  and  long  ago,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  utilized  by 
numerous  mills  and  factories,  especially  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  The  other  parts  of  the  county  are  traversed 
by  several  small  streams,  some  of  them  tributaries  of  the 
Il^ihway,  but  nearly  all  flowing  into  the  Passaic. 

The  whole  of  the  colonial  and  a  large  part  of  the  State 
history  of  Klizabethtown  is  connected  with  Essex  County, 
of  which  during  colonial  times,  and  for  nearly  eighty  years 
after  New  Jersey  became  an  independent  State,  it  formed 
an  important  part.  It  can  not  well  be  claimed  that  that 
municipality  is  within  t\w  bounds  of  the  Passaic  Valley,  as 
it  lies  directly  on  Staten  Island  Sound  and  Newark  Bay  and 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  river,  but  its  relations 
with  Essex  County  were  so  intimate,  beginning  almost  with 
the  very  first  settlement  of  Elizabeth  and  continuing  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  its  j)osition  in  the  Province 
was  so  leading,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  scope 
of  this  history  without  giving  it  some  mention. 

It  can  not  be  ascertained  with  exactness  when  the  fii*st 
»<(»ttl(*ment  in  Elizabethtown  was  made.  Records  were  kept 
by  the  fii*st  settlers,  but  unfortunately  those  records  have 
mysteriously  disapi)eared.  If  they  had  been  preserved  sev- 
<*ral  vexed  questions  arising  about  the  early  history  of  this 
locality  wouhl  be  solved.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  settlement  took  place  as  early  as  1664. 

In  1638-34  Charles  II  grantcMl  his  letters  patent  to  his 
brother  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II,  for 
an  ill  defined  extent  of  country  in  this  Western  Continent, 
but  certainly  including  New  Jersey.     The  immigrants  in 
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New  England  were  told  that  fairer  lands  and  more  genial 
Hkies  lay  to  their  southward.  Seductive  proclamations  were 
made  by  Berkeley  and  Carteret  and  their  agents,  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  settlements  in  New  England, 
promising  uncommon  privileges  and  unexpected  religious 
toleration  to  all  who  would  settle  in  the  new  province. 
Glowing  descriptions  were  given  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  beauty  of  the  land,  the  wonderful  varieties  of  its  prcxl- 
ucts,  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 

All  these  inducements  attracteil  the  attention  of  the  im- 
migrants in  New  England  to  New  Jersey.  Their  country 
was  sterile,  its  clinmte  was  harsh,  its  natural  products  lim- 
ited, and  an  element  of  its  population  had  become  prom- 
inent. They  purposed  to  abrogate  some  of  the  laws  which 
provided  for  a  continuance  of  the  strict  enactments  that 
established  Puritan  rule.  So  the  attention  of  many  settlers, 
especially  in  Conu(*cticut,  was  turned  with  longing  eyes 
toward  this  new  country,  wliich,  if  accounts  of  it  were  to 
be  trusted,  was  a  paradise  for  tin*  agriculturist  and  a  haven 
of  rest  for  tliosc*  wlio  sought  a  country  where  they  might 
live  under  tlieir  own  laws.  So  tliey  came  from  the  settle- 
ments on  (]i(»  rounecticut  Kiver  and  Long  Island,  all,  how- 
<*ver,  N(MV  L^nghmders,  into  New  Jersey,  an<l  setth^l  at 
Elizabeth. 

Prior  to  tliis  ni^gotiatioHs  had  taken  place  between  the 
c(donists  of  Connecticut  juid  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  red<uibt- 
able  gov(*rnor-genera]  of  tlie  New  Netlierlands,  looking  to- 
ward  a  lodgment  in  what  was  aft(M-ward  N<*w  York,  but  a 
refusal  on  the  jnirt  of  the  Dutch  governor  to  grant  to  the 
proposed  iiniiiigrants  ind(*iKn<lent  civil  c(uirts  without  ap- 
peal from  tlieiii  to  other  tribunals  put  an  end  to  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Philip  Carteret,  the*  first  governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
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Jersey  under  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  reached  Elizabethtown 
in  the  month  of  Auj?ust,  1665,  with  about  thirty  persons — 
men  and  women.  These  immi^i^rants  who  accompanied 
Carteret  were  not  of  the  character  which  fitted  them  to 
brave  the  environments  which  surround  the  first  settlers  in 
a  new  country.  Eighteen  of  them  were  laborers,  called 
"  servants  "■  by  Carteret     With  very  few  exceptions  they 

were  all  of  French  bloml  or 
bore  French  names.    Two  of 
them    were   what   in   those 
days  were  called  jj^entlemen 
— James  Boll  en  and  Robert 
Vanquellin.  The  last  named 
was    a    Frenchman,    a   sur- 
veyor, and  became  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Province,   a 
in(»mber    of   the    governor's 
council,    and    attended    the 
sessions   of  the   Legislature 
(luring  the  time  he  remained 
in    Elizabethtown.       BoUen 
was  a  mere  tool  of  the  gov- 
ernor, cunning,  entirely  ob- 
s(»<|uious  to  Carteret,  and  al- 
ways acting  in  his  interest. 
Cart  (Met  an<l  his  thirty  followers  found  quite  a  settlement 
at    Klizabc^thtown   siattei*e<l   in   rude  dwellings  along  the 
stream,  then  and  since  called  Elizabeth  liiver.     Many  of 
tlu^se  settlers  mrt  him  at  the  landing  and  escorted  him  to 
the  village*,  he  marching  at  their  head  with  a  hoe  on  his 
shoulder,  dcnioting  thereby,  as  is  supposed,  that  he  meant 
that  agriculture  was  to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  some  historians  that  Philip  Car- 
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teret  and  his  motley  band  of  followers,  with  four  families 
found  there,  were  the  real  founders  of  Elizabethtown. 

But  this  is  a  mistake.  Four  men  before  Carteret's  arrival 
had  bou{]^ht  the  land  from  the  Indians  and  had  secured  a 
f?rant  of  it  from  Governor  Richard  NicoUs,  of  New  York, 
wlio  claimed  the  right  to  issue  the  grant.  The  purchase 
made  by  these  four  men  was,  by  the  express  words  of  the 
d(»ed,  for  themselves  and  their  ''  associates."  Carteret  dis- 
puted the  right  of  Nicolls  to  make  the  grant,  and  his  con- 
tention, judging  of  it  by  modern  rules,  was  correct,  but  he 
estojiped  himself  from  actually  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
grant  made  by  Nicolls,  as  he  purchased  from  John  Bayless, 
one  of  the  four  grantees,  his 
interest  in  the  land  conveyed, 
and  made  other  purchases 
from  those  who  could  only 

claim  title  under  the  Indian  deed  and  the  grant  made  by 
Nicolls. 

There  is,  however,  a  well  authenticated  fact  of  history 
which  antagonizes  the  statement  that  Elizabethtown  owes 
its  settlement  to  Philip  Carteret  and  his  thirty  followers 
and  the  four  families.  Six  months  before  the  governor 
made  liis  appearance  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  19th  day  of 
February,  1665,  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Elizabethtown, 
at  wliich  all  of  the  male  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  on  that  day  eighty-five  residents  in  that  town  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  names  of  those  who  subscribed 
to  the  oath  are  recorded,  and  many  of  them  will  be  recog- 
nized as  represented  among  the  worthiest  and  most  re- 
sj)ectable  citizens  of  Elizabeth  of  the  present  day.  Among 
them  were  Woodruff,  Ogden,  Crane,  Carter,  Moon,  Marsh, 
Oliver,  Tucker,  Price,  Bond,  Whitehead,  Meeker,  Bonnell, 
Hatfield,  Headley,  Barber,  Parker,  and  others, 
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meeting  for  several  years  of  the  Legislature.  Its  political 
importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony  was  asserted 
by  the  lords  proprietors  and  their  agents  and  acknowledged 
by  the  colonists.  It  is  to-day  a  growing,  populous  city,  the 
county  town  of  Union,  and  the  abode  of  many  representa- 
tives of  these  first  settlers  who  laid  its  foundations  so  broad 
and  deep  upon  the  basis  of  justice,  liberty,  and  religious 
principle. 

Elizabeth,  as  at  first  established,  was  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. It  extended  from  north  to  south  over  seventeen 
miles  of  country,  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Karitan  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Passaic,  and  twice  that  distance  westward 
into  a  then  unknown  country,  and  included  the  whole  of 
what  is  to-day  Union,  a  large  part  of  Somerset,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Morris  county.  Toward  the  north  it  took  in  Clin- 
ton Township  in  Essex  County  and  considerable  of  the  City 
of  Newark.  • 

The  first  settlers  of  Elizabethtown  were  of  English  stock, 
coming  from  the  colonies  in  New  England,  mostly  from  Con- 
necticut. Some  came  from  Long  Island,  but  there  were  im- 
migrants there  from  New  England.  A  year  or  two  after  the 
first  settlement  at  Elizabethtown  Robert  Treat  and  his  col- 
leagues appointed  by  the  towns  from  whence  were  to  come 
the  expected  colonists  in  New  Jersey,  and  who  were  in 
search  of  a  home  for  their  constituents,  visited  Elizabeth- 
town  and  there  found  friends  and  former  intimate  asso- 
ciates, whom  they  had  known  in  Branford,  Guilford,  Mil- 
ford,  or  in  New  Haven;  and  it  is  undoubted  that  they  were 
largely  influenced  by  these  old  companions  in  making 
,  choice  of  Newark  as  their  desired  haven  of  i-est. 

The  small  French  element  introduced  into  Elizabeth  in 
1665,  by  Philip  Carteret,  had  no  appreciable  influence  in 
moulding  and  shaping  the  course  of  the  colony.     After- 
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ward,  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  colonial  governors  who  long 
made  Elizabethtown  their  place  of  residence  and  really  for 
a  few  years  the  capital  of  the  province,  another  element 
soon  crept  in — ^English,  it  is  true,  but  not  possessing  the 
same  characterij«tic8  as  were  the  peculiar  property  of  thi* 
first  comers;  and  they  began  to  exert  a  controlling  power 
in  shaping  affairs.  The  two  elements  worked  side  by  side 
in  harmony,  as  it  seemed,  without  strife  or  attrition  until 
the  two  became  blended  into  one  homogeneous  whole,  and 
now  the  dissimilar  and  diHtinguishing  attributes  of  each  are 

lost.  The  strictest  scrutiny 
would  fail  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
tect any  difference  in  the  pres- 
ent population,  whether  they 
represent  the  first  settlers  or 
those  who  came  after. 

The  people  of  this  municipal- 
ity for  generations  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  courtly  man- 
ners and  for  their  old-fashioned 
grace  of  deportment.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  this  respect  the  im- 
press of  the  French  immigrants 
who  came  with  Carteret  has  not  been  lost. 

The  influence  of  the  colonial  governors,  of  course,  in  any 
controversy  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonists 
was  cast  in  behalf  of  England,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
element  attracted  to  New  Jersey  by  the  real  or  supposed 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  presence  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  English  crown  should  also  remain  true  to  the 
king.  Up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  colonial  history  this 
was  the  case,  but  at  the  time  when  the  encroachments  of 
the  home  government  oppressed  the  other  colonies  the  great 
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majority  of  the  people  of  Elizabeth  embraced  the  patriot 
cause  with  enthusiasm,  and  became  its  firm  adherents,  out- 
spoken and  active  in  their  resistance  to  the  oppression  of 
the  English  government.  Many  distinguished  citizens  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Congress  in  the  army  Jis  privates 
and  officers. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  in  the  Continental  Army 
from  Elizabeth  were 
Elias  Dayton,  Francis 
Barber,  Oliver  Spencer, 
Matthias  Williamson, 
Aaron  Ogden,  Elias 
Boudinot,  William 
Clarke,  Jonathan  Day- 
ton, Philemon  Dickerson, 
Matthias  Ogden,  Jona- 
than Condit,  William  Dr» 
Hart,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Many  of  these 
rose  to  eminence  in  the 
State  as  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress 
and  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures.  Abraham 
Clark,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration,  was  an  ex- 
press rider  for  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  war.  He  and  Elias  Boudinot  became 
members  of  Congress.  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  "  Fight- 
ing Parson,"  was  also  quartermaster.  He  resided  at  Eliza- 
bethtown.  Aaron  Burr  resided  there  in  early  youth  with 
some  members  of  his  father's  family. 

William  Livingston,  the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey 
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aftor  the  passage  of  the  State  constitution  of  July  2,  177G, 
was  connected  with  the  Continental  Army  at  the  time  of 
his  election.  He  resigned  from  his  command  to  accept  the 
appointment  and  was  then  a  resident  of  Elizabethtown.  He 
made  himself  the  object  of  the  peculiar  hatred  of  the  few- 
Tories  of  the  town  by  his  unwearied  and  effective  exertions 
on  behalf  of  the  coh>nists.  They  vented  their  rage  by  burn- 
ing his  residence,  an  elegant  mansion  with  a  large  library, 
much  valuable  furniture,  and  other  property. 

While    the    British    were    at    New    York    and    Staten 

Island  many  raids  were 
made  from  those  points 
on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  of  the  ad- 
joining country,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  damage 
was  done.  General  Clin- 
ton at  one  time  occupied 
the  place  with  a  portion  of 
his  army.  But  these  efforts 
of  the  enemy  to  work  in- 
jury to  the  stubborn  and 
unterrified  patriots  only  intensified  them  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  country. 

Elizabetlitown,  during  its  history  both  as  connected  with 
the  colony  and  the  State,  has  given  many  distinguished 
men  to  the  service  of  the  country  as  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
lawyers,  judges,  jurists,  and  representatives  in  the  State 
Legislatures  and  in  Congress.  General  Winfield  Scott  had 
been  a  resident  for  many  years  prior  to  his  nomination  as  a 
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*  From  this  tavern  of  Colonel  Will- 
iam Crane,  at  Elizabethtown  Point, 
Washington  embarked  on  his  way  to 


his  inauguration.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Singer  sewing  machine 
factory. 
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candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  citizen  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  is  now  a  residential  town  with  no  large  manu- 
facturing interests.  At  Elizabethport,  which  is  fast 
becoming  a  part  of  the  city,  is  situated  the  large  plant  of 
the  Singer  sewing  machine  works,  where  many  hundred 
workmen  are  employed.  The  municipality  was  named  in 
honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Carteret.  It  is 
now  called  Elizabeth,  taking  that  title  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature. 


FLAG    OF   THE   THIRTEEN 
COLONIES. 
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SSEX  COUNTY  has  a  history  which,  in  interest  and 
importance,  is  surpassed  by  no  other  in  the  State. 
It  lias  83,023  acres,  of  which  4,631  are  tide  marsh, 
1,(540  are  covered  with  water,  and  about  20,000  are 
still  forests.    It  has  thirteen  townships,  three  cities,  and  sev- 
eral borou<;hs  and  villages. 

The  territory  of  Essex,  as  at  first  formed,  was  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  created  by  act  of  Legislature 
in  March,  1682,  and,  according  to  that  act,  comprised  all  the 
land  within  these  bounds: 

AU  the  settlements  between  the  west  side  of  the  Hackensack  River  and  the 
parting  line  between  Woodbridge  and  Elizabeth  Town,  and  so  to  extend  west- 
ward and  northward  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Province. 

This  included  all  of  the  present  Counties  of  Essex,  Union, 
and  Passaic,  a  large  part  of  Bergen,  and  some  of  Somerset. 
If  there  had  been  no  division  of  the  Province  into  East  and 
West  Jersey  at  that  time  it  would  have  taken  in  the  whole 
of  Morris  and  Sussex,  most  of  Somerset,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Hunterdon. 

A  great  amount  of  the  territory  of  Essex  as  it  was  orig- 
inally formed  has  been  taken  in  the  creation  of  other  coun- 
ties. When  the  boundary  lines  of  Somerset  were  finally 
determined  Essex  was  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  its  land. 
The  large  and  important  Township  of  Acquackanonk,  in 
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1$37«  wbicb  tiincf*  16^*2  had  been  incorporated  within  Essex, 
was  arlded  to  Pa«yfai<:.  The  whole  of  Union,  in  1857,  was 
i«ejiaraied  from  Essex.  Notwithstanding  these  changes  it 
is  now  the  second  most  populous  and  influential  countr  in 
the  H'tate. 

At  thf  time  when  the  Duke  of  York  made  his  grant  of 
New  Jerstf-y  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  the  English  colonies  in 
ronne<.-iieut  be;:an  to  assume  great  imp^jrtance  and  exer- 
cised a  dominating  in- 
duence  in  the  public 
affairs  of  that  ProT- 
ince.  Several  towns 
bad  been  senled,  scat- 
tere«i  in  the  Valley  of 
the  CV»nnecticut  Kiver. 
New  Haren,  Guilford, 
Milfonl.  and  Brand- 
fi.ird  were  some  of 
these  liK^alities-  Their 
-^-        -^^^^^  ^5^3g«.*r-^>:  I        inhabitants  were  all  of 

^"^i:^  -^^^^rigpv  ■■■■>4t  the  same  religious  be- 

lief f.  all  enthusiasts, 
iiDd  t»^nacious  of  their 
rifihts,  whether  ciril  or 
r»-ligiM\is.  These  peo- 
ple wfre  bi;roi«^l  and  int^.slerant  aco<»r«lini:  tm  m«Mlfm  notions 
of  tolerance.  They  were  strict  in  the  j^erfurmance  of  ererj" 
duty  incumbent  upon  them,  but  tli^y  ^lemandt^l  the  right 
to  judge  of  their  own  liability  as  to  duty,  claiming  that  their 
conduct  was  to  be  governed  by  one  infallible  guidt*,  and  that 
was  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  In  construing  that  Word 
they  strangely  mingled  the  severity  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  requirements  of  that  divine  love  which  Christ, 
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their  only  acknowledged  leader  and  guide,  proclaimed  t<) 
be  the  sole  foundation  of  His  church  upon  earth.  Implicit 
obedience  was  demanded  from  all  who  were  within  their 
jurisdiction.  They  loved  their  families,  and  guarded  and 
cherished  them  with  never  failing  tenderness,  but  within 
the  family  circle  and  in  the  household  the  head  of  the  house 
was  supreme,  and  he  must  be  obeyed  with  instant  and 
reverential  submission.     They  were  merciless  to  the  uni^- 

pentant  sinner,  in- 
flicted the  harshest 
punishments  for 
crime  and  contu- 
macy, and  never  for- 
gave those  who  con- 
t  e  m  n  e  d  authority. 
Tliey  were  the  Saints 
of  the  Lord,  and  as- 
sumed the  right  to 
dominate  over  the 
lives  and  opinions  of 
those  who  d  w  e  1 1 
among  them,  and 
who  sought  sl\elt(*v 
j^j^^g  ,  in  tiieir  homes  or  in 

t  li  e  i  r  communiiy. 
Tli(\v  required  the  strict(*st  c<mformity  with  the  opinions 
they  cherished  and  coiunianded  all  to  abstain  from  any 
transgression  of  the  rules  they  established  or  the  laws  they 
enacted.  They  were  superstitious,  and  hung  poor  girls  and 
women  for  alleged  Avitchcraft. 

But  they  were  honest  in  all  their  dealings  witli  their 
neighbors  and  lived  unblemished  lives.  They  feared  God, 
had  faith  in  His  promises,  and  worshipped  Him  lovingly 
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and  faithfully.  They  erected  churches  for  His  honor  and 
glory  and  filled  them  with  His  praise.  By  the  side  of  the 
church  edifice  they  built  the  school  house  and  college,  and 
made  sacrifices  to  support  their  institutions  of  learning. 
While  they  refused  liberty  of  thought  or  tolerance  of  opin- 
ion to  others  they  claimed  the  right  of  exercising  their  own 
liberty  of  thought,  of  opinion,  and  action,  and  they  laid 
broad  and  deep  in  their  new  home,  and  for  all  time,  the 
foundations  of  freedom. 

When  judging  of  these  men  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  lived  in  an 
age  when  intoler- 
ance was  universal 
and  tolerance 
the  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 
This,  too,  must  be 
said  in  their  be- 
half: they  had 
braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean; 
they  had  fronted 
the  privations  and 
hardships  of  a  new  life  in  a  sterile  laud,  under  an  unfriendly 
sun,  where  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men  surrounded 
them;  they  had  surrendered  the  delights  of  civilized  life,  the 
comfort  and  solace  of  home,  the  associations  of  country,  the 
protection  and  guardianship  of  organized  government,  so 
that  they  might  isolate  themselves  and  enjoy  in  their  own 
way  their  peculiar  notions  of  religious  liberty.  Having 
braved  all  this  with  a  common  purpose,  with  united  hearts 
and  minds,  they  claimed  the  right  to  select  from  those  who 
sought  admission  to  their  communities  such  as  would  coni- 
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ply  with  the  rules  and  ordinances  they  had  established  for 
their  own  government.  In  making  this  claim  they  asserted 
nothing  more  tlian  the  head  of  any  family  who  had  estab- 
lished a  home  and  rules  for  its  guidance  might  properly  de- 
mand from  any  stranger  who  should  seek  a  permanent  shel- 
ter under  his  roof. 

Injpressed  with  the  idea  that  all  things  must  be  made  sub- 
servient to  religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  and  to  the  glory  of 
Almighty  God,  they  deemed  it  a  sacred  duty  to  bring 
family,  community,  and  State  into  conformity  with  this 
ruling  ]>rincipl(»  dominating  their  whole  lives,  public  ami 
private:  that  tlie  Creator  must  be  made  the  first  object  of 
their  influence.  So  they  enacted  a  law  in  their  colonies 
along  the  (Connecticut  that  no  one  in  those  colonies  should 

hold  oflttce  or  own  land  or  vote 

ff  unless  he  were  a  member  of  soin< 

ihrnnt  ^^wi^wi      Congregational    C  h  u  r  c  h,     wuv 

should  any  be  admitted  as  set- 
tlers unless  they  could  i>ass  \\v.^ 
scrutiny  of  tlu?  town  meetings.  These  laws  were  annulUnU 
and  the  sterncM-  souls,  who  believed  in  such  legislation,  re- 
solved to  srek  anotlun-  home  when*  tli(\v  could  enfon(»  this 
rule  to  its  fullest  extent. 

About  this  tiuie  the  "  (Jrants  au<l  Concessions''  of  Ht»rk(*- 
leyandCartcTct  w(^re  scattenMl  abroad  in  New  Englau<l,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Connecticut  i>eopl(»  Avas  dinvt(Ml  to  th(^ 
glowing  accounts  they  contained  of  New  Jersey  and  tlu* 
promises  of  toh*ration  made  by  tlicui.  Hut  these  mc^i  Av<r(* 
prudent,  and  undertook  no  hasty,  impulsive  action.  A  dele- 
gation of  some  of  their  very  best  men,  with  Robert  Treat  at 
its  head,  was  sent  to  New  Jersey  to  vieAV  the  land,  to  make 
negotiations  with  Governor  Philip  Carteret,  the  agent  of 
the  lords  proprietors,  and  if  expedient  to  make  the  neces- 
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sary  arrangements  for  a  purchase.  Robert  Treat  resided 
at  Milford,  and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Connecticut.  He  afterward  became  governor  of 
that  colony  and  died  while  in  office. 

The  delegation  came  to  New  Jersey,  saw  Governor  Car- 
teret, explored  the  country  as  far  as  Burlington  and  the 
Delaware  River,  and  finally  fixed  upon  the  land  on  the 
Passaic  where  soon  afterward  were  laid  the  primitive  foun- 
dations of  the  goodly  City 
of  Newark. 

These  were  the  men 
who  settled  in  Newark, 
and  these  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that 
settlement  was  made. 
These  immigrants  canu^ 
from  Milford,  Branforfl, 
and  Guilford,  and  some 
from  New  Haven.  The 
first  movement  for  the 
contemplated  exodus 
seems  to  have  come  from 
Milford.  It  is  evident 
from  all  the  records  that 
the  people  of  that  locality  were  prominent  in  the  enterprise. 

Before  the  initiatory  step  was  taken  the  blessing  of  God 
was  invoked.  No  important  action,  indeed  no  action  what- 
ever, of  any  character,  could  have  been  taken  by  those  pious 
men  without  first  seeking  counsel  with  their  Father  in 
Heaven  and  fervently  praying  for  His  blessing. 

Before  starting  on  their  hazardous  journey  it  was  agreed 
that  certain  fundamental  agreements  should  be  made. 
These  were  signed  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1666,  by 
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carry  on  any  part  of  Civil  Judicature,  or  as  deputies  or  assistants,  to  have  power 
to  Vote  in  establishing  I^ws,  and  taking  or  Repealing  them,  or  to 
any  Chief  Military  Trust  or  Office.  Nor  shall  any  but  such  Church 
Members  have  any  Vote  in  any  such  elections;  Tho'  all  others  admitted  to  Be 
planters  have  right  to  their  proj)er  Inheritance,  and  do  and  shall  enjoy  all  other 
Civil  Liberties  and  Privileges,  According  to  all  Laws,  Orders,  Grants  which  are 
or  shall  hereafter  be  made  for  this  Town. 


'    ]^  ^^    r  A  RT    V.H-     SKW     Y  O II K     I  \    Hi  fit  L  f^   .;^ 


2nd.  We  shall  with  Care  and  Diligence  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
purity  of  Religion  professed  in  the  Congregational  Churches.  Whereunto  sub- 
scribed the  inhabitants  from  Branford. 

This  is  sio:ne(l  by  the  followinji:: 

Jasper  Crane,  Abra  Peirson,  Saml  Swaine,  I^urance  Ward,  Thomas  Blatchly, 
Ebenezer  Camfield,  John  Ward,  Senior,  Ed.  Bull,  John  Harrison,  John  Crane, 
Samuel  Plum,  Josiah  Ward,  Samuel  Rose,  Thomas  Peirson,  John  Warde,  John 
Catling,  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas  Huntington,  Delivered  Crane,  Aaron  Blatchly, 
Richard  Laurance,  John  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Lyon. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  KHm,  the  same  fundamental  agree- 
ment was  sif^ned  by  the  following: 

Robert  Treatt,  Obadiah  Bruen,  Matthew  Camfield,  Samuel  Kitchell,  Jeremiah 
Pecke,  Michael  Tompkins,  Stephen  Freeman,  Henry  Lyon,  John  Browne^  John 
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Rogers,  Stephen  Davisy  Edward  Rigs,  Robert  Kitchell,  J.  B.  Brooke,  Robert 
Lymens,  Francis  F.  Linle,  Daniel  Tiehenor,  John  Bauldwin,  Senior,  John  Bauld- 
win,  Junior,  Jona  Tomkins,  Geo.  Day,  Thomas  Johnson,  John  Curtis,  Ephram 
Rurwell,  Robert  R.  Denison,  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  Zachariah  Burwell,  William 
Canii)e,  Joseph  Walters,  Robert  Daglish,  Hanns  Albers,  Thorn:  Morris,  Hugh 
Roberts,  Eph'm.  Pennington,  Martin  Tiehenor,  John  Browne,  Jr.,  John  Sear- 
geant,  Azariah  Crane,  Samuel  Lyon,  Joseph  Riggs,  Stephen  Bond. 

Most  of  thepo  names  are  represented  in  the  present  resi- 
dents of  Newark,  and  many  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey can  trace  their 
genealogies  back  to 
one  or  more  of 
these  original  sot- 
tiers. 

The  lords  pro- 
j)  r  i  e  t  o  r  s,  who 
claimed  to  own  tlie 
hind  where  the  im- 
migrants puri)08ecl 
to  locate  their  n(»w 
colony,  had  fully 
agreed  that  the 
landing  might  bo 
made  and  a  certain 
extent  of  country 
used  for  the  new 
settlement.  The*  colonists,  tlua'eforcs  supposed  they  would 
have  no  difhculty  in  lauding.  But  as  they  came  to  tlie  bank 
of  the  river  and  went  on  shore  th(\v  were  met  by  some  of  the 
Ilackensack  Indians,  who  hunted  over  the  lands  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  N(*w  Jersey  and  fish^l  in  its  rivers.  These  Indians 
refused  to  allow  the  immigrants  to  remain,  and  demanded 
that  the  goods  which  had  been  brought  upon  the  land  shouhl 
be  returned  to  their  vessels.     Governor  Treat  was  armed 
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with  a  letter  from  Governor  Carteret  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  but  they  insisted  that  the  land  was  theirs,  that  it 
had  not  been  bought  from  them,  and  disclaimed  any  author- 
ity of  Berkeley  and  Carteret  to  sell,  and  still  warned  the 
newcomers  to  return.  A  few  years  afterward  Robert  Treat 
thus  told  the  story  in  his  own  quaint  way: 

But  no  sooner  was  the  Company  present  got  on  the  Place  and  landed  some  of 
their  goods  than  I,  with  some  others, 
were  by  some  of  the  Hackensack  In- 
dians warned  off  the  (xrounds,  and 
(they)  seemed  troubled  and  angry 
that  we  landed  any  of  our  goods 
there,  tho'  first  we  told  them  we 
had  the  Governor's  order,  but  they 
replied  the  land  was  theirs  and  was 
mipurchased,  and  then  we  put  our 
goods  on  board  the  vessels  again, 
and  acquainted  the  Governor  witli 
the  matter. 

Subsequently  peace* 
was  made  with  the  Ilack- 
ensacks,  their  claim  was 
honestly  met  by  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  land  deed- 
ed from  the  river  to  the 
foot  of  the  Orange  Moun- 
tains,  and  extending 
southward  to  the  boundary  line  of  Elizabethtown  and 
northward  in  an  indefinite  manner,  but  sufficiently 
described  so  as  to  include  the  modern  cities  of  Newark, 
Orange,  and  Elast  Orange,  the  boroughs  of  Glen  Ridge, 
Irvington,  and  Vailsburgh,  the  towns  of  Bloomfield,  Mont- 
clair,  and  West  Orange,  and  the  townships  of  Belleville, 
Clinton,  Franklin,  Livingston,  and  South  Orange.  Other 
purchases  were  subsequently  made  from  the  Indians  which 
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included  the  rest  of  the  present  County  of  Essex.  The  con- 
siderations paid  to  the  aborij»:ines  for  these  purchases  were 
ridiculously  insignificant  acecmling  to  modern  ideas  of 
values,  but  at  the  time,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  transactions,  they  were 
abundant  and  the  sellers  were  entirely  satisfied. 

The  second  purchase  was  confirmed  by  a  deed  so  quaint 
and  so  interesting,  and  giving  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
conveying  in  those  days,  that  it  is  copied  into  these  pages 
and  given  verbatim  et  lUcratim,  et  puncteratim: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  Wee,  Wapamuck  the  Sakamaker,  and 
Wamesane,  Peter,  Captamin,  Wreaprokikan,  Nasseam,  Perawac,  Seasom,  Mamus- 
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tome,  Cacanakque,  and  Hairish,  Indians  belonging  now  to  Ilackinsack,  the  known 
acknowledged  proprietors  of  a  certain  tract  of  Land  Lying  on  the  west  of 
Pesayak  River,  being  parties  on  tlie  one  side,  and  Mr.  Obadiah  Bruen,  Mr. 
Samuel  Kitchell,  Michael  Tonikins,  John  Browne  and  Robert  Denison,  with  the 
consent  and  advice  of  Capt'n  Philip  Carteret,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  behalf  of  ye  Inhabitants  now  ])eing  or  to  be,  ye  possessors  of  the 
tract  of  Land  Inserted  in  this  Deed  of  Sale  the  other  parties.  Doe  make  tliis  In- 
denture the  Eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1667  (being  the  en- 
larging and  perfecting  of  a  deed  of  Sale  made  With  the  Indians,  the  year  before 
the  present)  in  manner  and  form  following,  viz.: 

That  Wee,  the  said  Wapamuck  the  Sakamaker,  and  Wamesane,  Peter, 
Captamin,  Wreaprokikan,  Nasseam,  Perewac,  Sessoin,  Mamustome,  Cacanakque, 
and  Harish,  doe  for  ourselves  and  with  consent  of  the  Indians,  Bargain,  Sell  and 
Deliver,  a  certain  tract  of  land.  Upland  and  meadows  of  all  sorts.  Wether 
Swamps,  Rivers,  Brooks,  Springs,  fishings.  Trees  of  all  sorts,  Quaries  and  Mines 
or  Metals  of  what  sort  soever,  With  full  liberty  of  hunting  and  fouling  upon  the 
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same  Excepting  Liberty  of  huiitirg  for  the  above  said  proprietors,  that  were  upon 
the  upper  comraous  and  of  fishing  in  the  above  said  Pesayak  River,  which  said 
tract  of  Land  is  bounded  and  Limited  with  the  bay  Eastward  and  the  great 
River  Pesayak  Northward,  the  g^reat  Creke  or  River  in  the  Meadow  running  to 
the  head  of  the  Cove  and  from  thence  bareing  a  West  Line  for  the  South  bound 
wh.  said  Great  Creek 
is  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  name 
Wecqiiachick,  on  the 
West  I^ine  backwards 
in  the  Country  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  moun- 
taine  called  Watchung, 
being  as  is  Judged 
about  seven  or  Eight 
miles  from  Pesayak 
towne;  the  said  Moun- 
taine  as  Wee  are  in- 
formed hath  one  branch 
of  Elizabeth  Towne 
River  running  near  the 
above  said  foot  of  the 
mountaine;  the  bounds 
northerly,  viz,  Pesayak 
River  reaches  to  the 
Third  River  along 
above  the  towne,  ye 
River  is  called  Yan- 
takah,  and  from  thence 
upon  a  northwest  line 
to  the  aforesaid  moun- 
taine; all  which  before 
mentioned  Lands  for 
the  several  kinds  of 
them,  and  all  the  sin- 
gular benefits  and  Privileges  belonging  to  them,  with  ye  several  bounds  affixed 
and  expressed  herein,  as  also  free  liberty  and  range  for  Cattle,  horses,  hoggs, 
and  that  though  they  Range  beyond  any  of  the  bounds  in  this  deed  Expressed,  to 
feed  and  pasture  Without  Molestation  of  or  damage  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle 
&c  aforesaid.  Wee  the  above  said  Indians,  Wapamuk  &c.  doe  sell,  Alienate 
and  Confirm  all  our  Right,  Title  and  Interest  of  us,  our  heirs  and  Successors  for- 
ever Unto  the  said  Lands  &c  as  above  mentioned  to  Mr.  Obadiah  Bruen,  Mr. 
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Samuel  Kitchell,  Michael  TomkiDSy  John  Browne,  and  Robert  Denison,  townsmen 
and  agents  for  ye  English  Inhabitants  of  Fesayak,  to  them  their  heirs  and  associates 
for  Ever,  to  have,  hold  and  dispose  of,  Without  Claim,  let  or  Molestation,  from 
ourselves  or  any  other  Whatsoever.  These  Lands  &c  are  thus  solde  and  deliv- 
ered for  and  in  consideration  of  fifty  double  hands  of  powder,  one  hundred  barrs  of 
lead,  twenty  Axes,  twenty  Coates,  ten  Guns,  twenty  pistolls,  ten  kettles,  ten  swords, 
four  blankets,  four  barrells  of  beere,  ten  paire  of  breeches,  fifty  knives,  twenty 
howes,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathem  of  wampem,  two  Ankors  of  Liquers  or  some- 
thing Equivalent  and  three  troopers  Coates;  these  things  are  received,  only  a  small 
remainder  Engaged  by  them  by  bill.  To  the  true  and  just  performance  accord- 
ing to  ye  true  intent  of  our  bargain,  Wee  ye  said  Obadiah  Bruen  and  the  rest  above 
said  doe  for  ouiselves  and  our  heires,  Ex'tors,  Adm'n*tors,  or  Assigns,  to  the  said 
Wapamuk  &c  the  true  proprietors  of  the  said  Lands  doe  bind  and  Covenant. 
Wee  the  said  Wapamuk  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians  above  said  doe  fully  sur- 
render, pas  over  and  Yield  up  all  our  Right,  privilege  and 
power  in  the  same,  and  to  free  the  above  said  Lands  from 
Claim,  Incumbrances  of  What  kind  soever,  all  the  above 
mentioned  purchase  Wee  doe  grant  and  deliver  to  Oba- 
diah Bruen  and  ye  rest  above  said  to  them,  their  associ- 
ates, lieires  and  all  the  lawful  possessors.  And  for  the 
full  Ratification  and  testification  of  the  above  said  bargain 
and  agreements  about  the  aforesaid  tract  and  parcells  of 
Laud  so  boimded,  Wee  the  said  parties  above  mentioned 
NDIAN  VA8K.  j^^^  hereunto  Enterchangeably,  sett  our  hands  and  scales, 

the  day  and  year  above  said  in  the  presence  of  Us  Wit- 
nessing. Moreover  Wee  doe  grant  them  free  liberty  to  take  what  timber  and 
stones  they  please  in  any  of  our  Lands  where  Wee  the  above  said  Indians  have 
propriety. 

Obadiah  Bruen,  Michael  Tomkins,  Samuel  Kitchell,  John  Browne,  Robert 
Denison,  Wapanmk,  hLs  luarke,  Harish,  his  marke,  Captanim,  his  marke,  Mamus- 
tome,  liis  marke,  Peter,  his  marke,  Wamesame,  his  marke,  Wekaprorikan,  his 
marke,  Caecanakrus,  his  marke,  Sessom,  his  marke,  Perawae,  his  mark. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  presence  of  Samuel  Edsall,  Pierwim  Sachem 
of  Pan,  his  marke,  Edward  Burrowes,  mark  of  Richard  Fletcher,  Classe,  his 
marke. 

In  1677-8  another  deed  was  made  by  the  Indians  which  ex- 
plains Itself,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  copy: 

Whereas  by  the  original  deed  of  sale  made  by  the  Indians  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Newark,  bearing  date  the  Eleventh  day  of  July,  1667,  it  is  said  to 
the  foot  of  the  Great  Moimtaine,  called  Watchuug,  alias  Atchunck,  Wee  Win- 
ocksop  and  Shenocktos,  Indians,  and  owners  of  the  said  Great  Moimtaine,  for  and 
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in  conaideration  of  two  Guns,  three  Coates,  and  thirteen  kans  of  rum  to  us  in 
hand  paid,  the  receipe  Wereof  Wee  doe  hereby  acknowledge,  doe  Covenant  and 
declare  to  and  with  Mr.  John  Ward  and  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  Justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  said  towne  of  Newark,  before  the  Right  Hon'ble  Philip  Carteret, 
Esq.,  Governeur  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  and  the  other  witnesses  here 
under  written,  that  it  is  meant,  agreed  and  intended  that  their  bounds  shall 
reach  or  go  to  the  top  of  the  said  Great  Mountaine  and  that  Wee  the  said  In- 
dians will  marke  out  the  same  to  remaine  to  them  the  said  inhabitants  of  New- 
ark their  heires  or  assignes  forever.  In  Witness  Whereof  Wee  the  s'd  Indians 
have  hereto  set  our  hands  and  scales  the  18th  of  March,  1677-8. 

Winocksop,  his  marke,  Shenocktos,  his  marke,  Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered 
in  the  presence  of  James  Boiler,  Secretary,  Heudiik  Drogestadt,  Samuel  Har- 
rison. 

This  acknowledge  before  me  the  day  and  yeare  above  written. 

Ph.  Cartarett. 

By  these  two  deeds  it  is  apparent  that  the  settlement  on 
the  Passaic  had  no  name  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
first  deed,  and  that  it  had  received  the  name  of  Newark  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  date  of  the  first  deed  and  that  of  tlie 
second.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  town  was  named 
after  the  city  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where 
the  Uev.  Mr.  Pierson,  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  New- 
ark, once  lived. 
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IN  THE  13th  of  October,  1676,  a  warrant  was  issued 
by  the  proprietors  "  to  lay  out  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Town  of  Newarke  so  much  Land  as  shall 
be  convenient  for  Landing  places  within  the  said 
Towne,  Laud  for  a  School  House,  for  a  Town  house.  Meeting 
House,  a  Market  Place  or  Market  Places,  and  two  hundred 
Acres  of  Upland  and  Meadow  in  proportion  for  a  Parson- 
age." This  warrant  was  confirmed  by  a  deed  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1696,  which  conveyed  several  other  tracts  besides 
the  several  parcels  of  land  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  and 
also  made  this  other  conveyance :  "  the  streets  of  the  sayd 
towne  of  Newarke  as  they  are  now  layed  out,  viz :  the  high 
street  to  remaiue  about  two  cliaiue  more  or  less  in  breadth 
and  in  length  from  Hugh  Roberts  brooke  to  the  mill  brooke 
thorow  the  Middle  of  the  Towne;  and  the  rest  of  the  streets 
to  be  as  they  are  now  in  breadth." 

This  street  described  as  running  from  Hugh  Roberts's 
brook  north  to  Mill  Brook  or  First  River  is  undoubtedly 
Broad  Street.  Hugh  Roberts's  allotment  was  at  the  end 
of  what  is  now  Lincoln  Avenue  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
road,  where  one  highway  goes  to  Elizabethtown  and  the 
other  to  Irvington.  A  small  brook  once  ran  across  the  street 
at  his  lot  and  made  its  way  to  the  Salt  Meadow. 
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On  the  7th  day  of  "  Apreilly^  1713,  a  charter  was  granted 
by  Queen  Anne  to  Newark.  In  that  charter  the  bounds  of 
Newark  are  thus  described : 

All  that  Tract  of  Land  now  known  by  ye  nanie  of  Newarke,  Bounded  Easterly 
by  a  Great  Creek  that  Runs  from  Haekinsack  Bay  through  ye  Salt  Meadow 
called  by  the  Indians  Wequahick  and  now  known  by  ye  name  of  bound  Creek, 
and  Continuing  from  ye  head  of  Said  Creek  to  the  head  of  a  Cove  to  a  Markt 
Tree,  from  thence  it  Extended  Westerly  upon  a  Straight  line  by  computation 
seven  miles  be  the  same  more  or  Less  to  the  End  or  foot  of  the  Great  Mountain 
and  with  Ridge  thereof  Called  by  the  Indians  Waechimg,  Near  where  runs  a 
branch  of  Raway  River,  from  thence  extending  on  a  Northerly  course  along  the 
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Ridge  of  the  Haid  Mountain  to  a  heap  of  Stones  Erected  to  Anertain  the  Bound- 
ary between  the  sVl  Town  of  Newark  and  the  Town  of  Acfpiickatnunck,  from 
thence  Running  a  South  East  Course  by  Acquiekatnunck  Bound  to  where  the 
brook  or  Ri volet  Called  by  the  Indians  Yantokah,  but  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Third  River,  Emptieth  itself  into  Pasayack  River,  and  from  thence  Continu- 
ing Down  along  by  the  said  Pasaiack  and  Hackiugsack  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  said 
Bound  Creek. 

This  Bound  Creek  was  at  one  time  navigable  for  small 
vessels,  sloops,  and  periaguas  of  light  burthen.  A  dock 
had  been  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  to  Elizabethtown, 
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from  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  con- 
siderable trade  with  New  York  was  conducted  in  wood,  hay, 
and  farm  products.  It  also  then  abounded  with  fish  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  but  it  is  now  shrunken  in  its  proportions  and 
its  waters  are  so  polluted  that  all  fish  have  been  driven 
away. 

When  the  first  settlers  in  Newark  left  their  Connecticut 
homes  and  came  to  their  new  habitation  they  brought  with 
them  their  beloved  pastor,  the  officers,  records,  and  com- 
munion service  of  their  church,  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
their  old  men  and  white-haired  women.  These  they  com- 
mitted with  prayer 
to  some  rude  vessels  .r^i^^ 

of  the  day,  saile^l 
down  the  Connecti- 
cut River  to  Long  Is- 
land Sound,  then  out 
into  East  River  and 
to    New   York    Bay, 

then  through  the  Kills  into  Newark  Bay,  and  thence  up  the 
Passaic  River  to  their  destination. 

A  romantic  incident  is  connected  with  the  debarkation. 
A  young  maiden,  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Swaine,  one 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  company,  and  who  afterwarfl 
was  honored  by  the  colony  with  appointments  to  posts  of 
honor,  had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  Josiah  Ward, 
one  of  the  passengers.  The  young  lover  had  determined 
that  his  promised  bride  should  be  the  first  to  put  foot  on 
the  land  of  their  new  home.  He  so  arranged  matters  that 
she  was  the  first  to  land.  She  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  family  of  Wards  who  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

These  first  settlers  in  Newark  were  all  men  of  substance. 
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acconling  to  the  notions  of  those  day8«  and  brought  consid- 
erable wealth  with  them  into  their  new  home.  Strange  to 
Hay  their  minister,  the  Kev.  Abraham  Piersr^a,  was  the 
wealthiest  man  among  them. 

The  site  of  the  new  to^Ti  was  soon  settled,  and  then  the 
colonists  were  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  what  mode 
should  be  adopted  for  making  a  proper  and  honest  division 
of  the  land  among  themselves.  This  problem  seemed  to 
have  been  solved  without  any  great  difficulty. 

The  methofl  of  governing  the  colony  by  the  system  of 
town  meetings  was  introduced  at  once.     These  meetings 

werf*  considereil  of  the 
greatest  importance. 
Every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  attend.  If 
there  were  any  ab- 
sentees they  werp 
sought  out  bv  a  com- 
iiiittt^  expressly  ap- 
pointed for  the  pur- 
pose, and  if  no  suffi- 
cient excuse  could  be 
givfMi  by  the  abst-nnM*  lif-  wns  pmuiptly  fined.  Two  pei'sons 
were  employe*!,  one  at  tin*  north  anrl  tln^  other  at  the  south 
end  of  the  settlement,  wliose  esjiecial  duty  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore each  nu^Miiig  to  give  notice  to  all  the  inhabitants.  At 
these  ass(Mnblages  all  business  relating  tt>  the  colony  and  its 
interests,  of  every  natur**,  was  transactinl,  their  ministers 
wen^  callf^l,  their  salaries  sertleil,  the  schoolmasters  were 
employed  and  their  comjjensation  fixcnl,  ]ilans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school  houses  and  church  (Hlifices  were  discusse<l 
and  determined,  conrts  <»f  justice  establishetl.  their  judges 
and  oflicers  ap]M»inted  and  their  ftn^s  limited,  township  offi- 
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cers  elected  and  their  duties  presrHbt^d,  ThiB  mode  of  goY- 
ernment  was  retained  in  Newark  unlil  ism,  when  the  Ix^giB- 
lanire  ^^^ranted  a  ifiarier  whii  li  pinvidi^I  for  the  election 
of  a  mayor  and  comiuiiii  i  ouneil.     In  1832  the  township  had 
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bten  divid*rMl  int<i  four 
wardsi,  vvhith  were  earli 
n*I>iv«ented  by  fonr  alder- 
men. Thin  arrangement  ut 
wiirtls  wan  nMnlne*d  hi  the  idmrter; 
but  now  I  llKIl)  Thi*re  are  tifteen  wardn  in  tin*  city, 
iind  many  of  these  contain  more  pupulation  tlum  tliere  was 
in  th<^  \vhid(^  iMty  iti  1S32. 

1  During  the  first  liei^ftdt!  of  On,'  tiiiif-  the  niieietil  iiiAnsioti  gtiy  with  their  fun 

tetfiith  century  this  projK^Hv  whs  owiit-d  fitiil  frolic.        It  wm  i-liristc^iied  ^*  ('tn.*k- 

by  (louveruetir  Kemble.      Lt  wa<s  a  fav-  hift    null*'  by  W^ashiiij^t  on  Irving,  ami 

orite    resort    oi   its  yc>uti^  iiwuer,    the  i  jiIIihI  Munnt  l*lejt?iftnt..     TUf  htiii!*o  wan 

Irviiigs — Washington,    Dr.  Pttfr,    and  hiiilt  hy    Xichiiliw!  iJonvertifnr,  grand- 

Wmiam,^fTmiies  Kirk<^  PaiJl<hng*  Caji^  suni  of  Abraliain  Goinenieur,  who  inar- 

taiii  Purter  (father  of  Ariniiral  Porter),  rietl    the  daughter  of   Governor   Jacob 

iletu-y  Br«¥oort,  and  others,  who  oiade  Leialer. 
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At  the  fint  re^lar  town  meeting  held  October  30,  1666, 
partial  arrangements  as  to  the  future  government  of  the 
colony  were  made  and  the  mo«le  of  dmding  the  land  among 
the  colonists  discussed  and  settle<l.  ^^treet8  were  laid  out, 
of  which  there  were  four  principal  ones:  the  bn>ad  street, 
running  nearly  north  and  s^^uth  and  as  near  the  center 
of  the  prospective  town  as  could  be,  with  two  parallel 

streets,  one  on 
the  east  and 
the  other  on  the 
west.  The  broad 
street  is  now 
called  Broad, 
that  on  the  east, 
first  known  as 
the  east  back 
lane«  was  named 
Mulberry,  and 
that  on  the 
west,  first  desig- 
nated the  west 
back  lane,  was 
iiame^l  Wash- 
ington. Theiv 
was  alsi)  a  road 
running  to  th«' 
river,  crossing  tLh  nxhvr  tliivt-  highways,  wliirh  was 
then  ralleil  the  n»ad  to  tb*-  ft-iTv,  but  now  known 
as  Market  Street.  Thf  land  t»n  thi-se  principal  stifois  was 
then  plotted  into  "  Home  "  lots  of  about  six  or  seven  acres 
each.  The  land  outside  the  town,  that  is  the  Salt  Meadow 
and  that  on  the  hill,  was  thereafter  to  be  partitioned 
into  what  were  ralleil  ••  out  "  lots  and  divideil.  It  was  so  ar- 
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ranged  by  a  vote  of  the  town  meeting  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  towns  in  Connecticut  from  w^hence  they  came 
should  have  their  "  home  "  lots  together,  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, and  adjacent  to  each  other. 

On  a  certain  day  fixed  by  the  town  meeting  the  inhabit- 
ants came  together,  and  after  a  devout  prayer  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  the  undertaking  it  was  determined  by  lot  to 
whom  the  home  lots  should  be  awarded.  Every  one  inter- 
ested w^as  obliged  to  submit  to  this  plan,  the  one  exception 
being  Robert  Treat,  who,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  was  per- 
mitted to  make  his  selection  without  being  subjected  to  the 
uncertainty  of  chance.  With  becoming  attention  to  his  own 
interest  he  chose  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Mar- 
ket Streets,  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  whole  town. 

There  is  only  one  descendant  of  an  original  settler  now 
residing  on  any  part  of  the  land  thus  gained  by  the  ances- 
tor. William  Camp  received  the  lot  on  the  east  side  of 
Broad  Street,  adjoining  Chestnut  and  Camp  Streets,  and 
running  to  Mulberry  Street.  One  of  his  descendants  in  a 
direct  line,  a  lady,  now  lives  in  a  house  built  on  a  portion 
of  the  property  on  Broad  Street,  between  Chestnut  and 
('amp.  Her  father,  John  J.  Camp,  who  died  several  years 
ago,  formerly  owned  nearly  the  whole  of  the  original  lot. 

Mr.  AVilliam  Plume,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Plum,  one 
of  the  original  settlers,  occupied  a  part  of  his  ancestor's 
allotted  land  on  Bridge  Street  until  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
])rior  to  his  time  an  unbroken  line  of  lineal  descendants  from 
the  original  settler  lived  on  the  same  lot.  Mr.  William 
Plume  was  born  about  eighty  years  ago  in  the  house  still 
standing,  and  died  in  the  same  room  in  which  he  was  bom. 

The  Plumes,  as  the  name  is  now  written  by  some  of  the 
family,  are  still  abundant  in  Newark.    The  Camps  have  al- 
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mofft  entirvrly  duapfieared  from  XewarlL  although  some  are 
TO  Ik-  foiin'l  in  ofh*-r  fpartj^  *»f  ih*r  Srate. 


A    PATRIiiTK     BARBkiR. 


TliH  tir<t  sottlei-s  in  N%'wark  Wf-r*-  no  runinmn  men  •lesiuu- 
tliHir  inriil»ranr»-  ami  bi;:ntrv.  Tl,»->  w^-n*  mimlful  nf  tht* 
fuTiir»'  in   pniviiliuj:  for  the  wants  iif  tlieir  dt*Si-emlants. 
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They  laid  out  broad  streets  for  their  travel,  but  that  was 
uot  their  first  care.  Their  church  and  its  blessings  were 
the  first  objects  of  their  protection.  They  had  brought  with 
them  their  pastor,  so  that  prime  necessity,  as  they  properly 
deemed  it,  was  supplied.  Their  next  care  was  to  erect  a 
meeting  house  for  divine  worship.  At  a  town  meeting  held 
September  10,  1068,  it  "  was  ordered  and  Agreed  to  Build  a 
Meeting  House  as  soon  as  May  be;  of  Four  or  Six  and 
Twenty  Foot 
wide,  and  thirty- 
four  Foot  Long 
and  Ten  Foot  Be- 
tween Joints."  At 
the  same  town 
meeting  it  was 
agreed  that  th(Mr 
minister  should  be 
freed  from  all 
*'  common  rates  '' 
during  the  time 
he  ministered  to 
them,  that  he 
should  receive 
eighty   pounds   for 

the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  to  be  paid  "  yearly  at  two  sev- 
eral times,-'  in  October  and  March,  and  "  they  "  (the  inhabit- 
ants) "do  agree  to  pay  him  Yearly  a  pound  of  Butter  for 
every  milk's  cow  in  the  town  in  part  of  his  pay.''  When  it 
is  remembered  how  cheaply  a  minister  or  any  one  could  live 
in  those  days  this  salary  was  certainly  munificent. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  town  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  was  not  forgotten,  nor  were  the  future  wants 
of  the  church  overlooked.     A  lot  on  the  broad  street  was 
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set  apart  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting  house  and  extensive 
grounds  excepted  from  the  general  division  and  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  sanctuary.  Two  parks,  as  they  would 
be  called  to-day,  wert*  laid  out:  one  in  the  center  of  the 
town  for  military  evolutions,  then  called  the  "Training 
Place,"  now  known  as  Military  Common,  the  other  in  the 
more  northerly  part  of  the  town  for  a  market  place,  now 
called  Washington  Park. 

The  dead  must  be  cared  for  and  reverently  buried,  so  a 
portion  of  land  opposite  the  present  First  Presbyterian 
Church  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  city  of  the  dead. 

There  were  then  two  streams  running  through  the  town, 
one  issuing  out  of  a  beautiful  large  spring  on  the  hill  back 
of  the  town,  calletl  First  TJiver  or  Mill  Brook,  which  was 
utilized  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony  for  mill  purposes, 
another  sm.aller  stream,  rising  in  the  western  part  of  the 
towm  near  the  head  of  Market  Street,  where  at  one  time 
there  weiv  two  small  ponds  caused  by  this  last  named 
brook,  from  which  it  ran  down  the  center  of  the  town,  form- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street  a  marsh,  called  "  the 
Swamp,"  where  in  early  times  the  tanners  and  curriers  con- 
gregated, and  where  many  of  them  are  still  to  be  found. 
This  stream,  leaving  the  "  swamp  "  and  a  small  pond  on 
Market  Street,  continued  its  way  southward,  sometimes  on 
the  line  of  the  streets,  but  most  of  the  way  between  Broad 
and  Washington  Streets,  forming  another  portion  of  marshy 
grouml  between  what  is  now  Halsey  Street  and  Washing- 
ton, extending  almost  to  Spruc(\  where  it  made  an  abrupt 
turn  eastward  and  crossed  Broad  Street  a  short  distance  be- 
low where  Halsey  joins  Clinton  Avenue.  Thence  it  made  its 
way  across  the  ground  where  Lincoln  Park  is  located  to  the 
Salt  Meadows.  Both  of  these  streams  have  disappeared,  the 
two  marshes  are  gone,  and  the  pond  called  the  "  Watering 
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Place  "  by  the  early  settlers,  and  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  supplying  water  to  the  cattle,  is  also  gone.  Their  places 
are  covered  by  dwellings  and  shops  and  factories. 

School  houses  were  built,  one  in  the  north  end,  one  in  the 
center,  and  one  in  the  south  end  of  the  town.  When  the 
first  building  for  school  purposes  was  erected  can  not  be 
ascertained.  Two  small  edifices  of  this  character  were 
standing  until  recently — one  on  Market  Street  and  one  on 
Orange  Street — small,  modest  buildings  of  stone,  evidently 
ancient  in  tlieir  liistory.  The  one  on  Orange  Street  was  de- 
stroyed some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the  other  was  de- 
molished in  1900. 
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NEWARK — ^IN  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  REBELLION 


HHE  first  Christian  assemblage  in  Newark  was  Con- 
gregational in  its  creed,  government,  and  ecclesias- 
tical  afHnities,  but   in  the  eighteenth   century  it 
transferred  its  relations  to  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination and  is  now  recognized  as  the  oldest  organization 
of  that  sect  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1845  there  was  only  one  public  school  house  in  New- 
ark, costing  less  than  |4,000  to  build — a  very  plain  edifice 
situated  within  the  square  bounde<l  by  AVashington,  Hill, 
Halsey,  and  Court  Streets.  Now  there  are  fifty-one  scattered 
all  over  the  city,  elegant  in  their  architecture,  commodious 
in  all  appliances  for  the  purposes  of  such  erections,  supplied 
with  the  very  best  teachers,  and  filled  with  thousands  of 
scholars  who  can  receive  a  substantial  training  in  all  the 
ordinary  and  even  higher  branches  of  an  English  education. 
There  are  also  two  normal  or  high  schools  meeting  in  two 
large  edifices,  where  education  in  the  languages,  modem 
and  classic,  and  in  the  very  highest  mathematical  studies, 
can  be  obtained  and  students  prepared  for  college  or  pro- 
fessional life.  There  are  to-day  no  better  schools  with  more 
complete  arrangements  for  the  education  of  youth,  with 
more  accomplished  teachers  and  better  equipped  for  their 
duties,  than  those  which  the  noble  liberality  of  the  citizens 
of  Newark  has  provided  for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
young. 
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"  Our  town  on  the  Pesaiack,"  thus  begun  with  such  en- 
vironments, has  now  become  a  city  of  250,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  descendants  of  those  courageous  men  and  women 
who  found  a  home  in  the  unbroken  wilder- 
nem  have  gone  all  over  the  i*epublic  and, 
discarding  the  harsh,  illiberal  principles 
of  their  ancestors,  have  perpetuated  their 
virtues.  Wherever  they  have  gone  their 
inttuence  has  always  been  masterful  for 
the  right.  Their  stui'dy  independence, 
tlieir  integrity,  and  their  consistent  lives 
luive  won  for  llieMii  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  cuiuiiiunities  where  they  have 
lived*  Several  of  the  names  of  the  Connec- 
ticut immigrants  have  disappeared  from 

Newark,  but  the 
vei*y  best  strain  in 
this  growing  city  is 
to  be  found  among 
t  he  i*epresentati ves 
of  those  who  first 
hiid  its  foundations 
upon  the  eternal 
principles  of  free- 
dom and  the  im- 
perishable laws  of 
justice  and  right 

The  colonists 
from  New  England 
were  a  busy  people.  No  drones  were  allowed  a  lodgment 
in  the  new  settlement.  Industry  was  the  rule.  While  the 
town  remained  in  a  formative  stated  the  preservation  of  life 
made  it  a  necessity  for  all  to  work.    The  habits  of  industry 
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thus  formed  were  never  relaxed,  but  continued  all  through 
the  history  of  the  village,  the  town,  and  the  city,  and  New- 
ark has  always  been  the  foremost  locality  in  the  nation  in 
its  manufacturing  interests.  Its  prosperity  has  arisen  al- 
most wholly  from  the  attention  its  inhabitants  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  varied  objects  of  its  many  industries.  A 
significant  fact  in  the  very  early  history  of  the  town  ex- 
hibits the  estimation  then  held  by  the  citizens  of  the  value 
of  manufactures.  Samuel  Whitehead  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  town  as  an  inhabitant.  At  the  town  meeting 
held  June  30,  1680,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  town  is  will- 
ing  Samuel   Whitehead 

should   come  and   Inhabit  NEVER  DESPAIR 

among  us,  provided  he 
will  supply  the  town  with 
shoes." 

The  great  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  of  Newark 
began  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  continued 
with  increasing  and  un-  T  a  >v.  >fcn.-eni  Pma  93  Gold  St . 
varying   success   until   the 

terrible  disasters  of  1836-37,  when,  with  one  single  excep- 
tion, every  important  establishment  in  the  then  city  failed 
in  meeting  its  financial  engagements.  The  banks  sus- 
pended specie  payment,  and  trade  and  business  were  com- 
pletely paralyzed.  Skilled  workmen,  mechanics,  and  aj> 
tisans  walked  the  streets  day  after  day  seeking  in  vain  for 
employment.  The  distress  among  all  classes  was  inde- 
scribable. For  many  years  prior  to  that  time  the  exporta- 
tion of  goods  of  various  kinds  into  the  Southern  States 
had  steadily  increased  until  the  volume  had  swollen  annual- 
ly into  many  millions  of  dollars.    The  principal  products 
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furnished  for  this  Southern  trade  were  boots,  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, carriages,  and  saddles  and  harness.  This  trade  in  a 
measure  was  renewed  many  years  after  the  catastrophes 
of  1836,  but  it  never  rose  to  the  same  magnitude  it  had  be- 
fore assumed.  Large  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  these 
Southern  transactions,  but  the  Civil  War  finally  broke  up 
the  traffic  and  it  has  never  regained  its  hold  on  the  South- 
em  people. 

Other  channels  for  the  sale  of  the  ever  increasing  prod- 
ucts of  the  industry  of  the  manufacturers  of  Newark  have 
been  successfully  utilized  by  them,  and  the  producers  of 
the  almost  endless  variety  of  goods  sent  out  from  the  work- 
shops of  Newark  are  reaping  large  revvai*ds  for  theii'  energy 
and  enterprise.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  marvel- 
lous. At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  population  was 
only  a  few  hundred  people  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of 
land.  Between  1890  and  1900,  only  a  decade,  the  increase 
in  the  population  has  been  more  than  sixty  thousand,  and 
it  is  still  increasing.  The  people  are  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan in  the  State,  representatives  from  almost  every  country 
in  the  world  being  found  here. 

The  record  of  Newark  and  Essex  County  in  the  Revolu- 
tion is  one  to  be  hold  in  the  greatest  honor  and  remembered 
with  pride  by  every  citizen.  AVhen  the  oppressive  acts  of 
king  and  parliament  attacked  the  liberties  of  some  of  the 
other  colonies  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were  at  once 
aroused,  and  those  sympathies  given  practical  utterance. 
Meetings  were  held  at  which  the  best  and  most  prominent 
men  were  present  and  added  their  voices  and  influence  to 
swell  the  popular  sentiment.  Committees  of  safety  and 
correspondence  were  appointed,  offers  of  aid  were  made, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  aroused  to  instant  action. 
There  were  a  few  who  still  held  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
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English  king,  but  the  oveinvhelming  majority  of  the  com- 
munity placed  themselves  in  unmistakable  opposition  to 
the  parliament.  When  the  demand  came  from  Congress 
for  troops  volunteers  from  all  classes  in  society  sprang  at 
once  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  Army.  New  Jer- 
sey was  the  theater  of  the  contest.  The  British,  soon  after 
war  began,  occupied  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  and  in- 
cessant raids  were 
made  from  those  two 
localities  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Newark,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Essex 
County  were  the  espe- 
cial objects  of  attack. 
Dwelling  houses  were 
burned,  the  furniture 
and  other  property 
found  in  them  de- 
stroyed or  carried 
away,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  domestic 
animals  were  driven 
off  to  provide  food  for  the  assailants.  The  outrages  and 
insults  inflicted  upon  non-combatants  were  disgraceful  to 
humanity.  Instances  of  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  who 
were  captured  in  battle  or  taken  from  their  peaceful  homes 
were  too  frequent  to  be  repeated  in  these  pages. 

Amid  all  the  loss  and  privation  occasioned  by  these  out- 
rages the  patriots  stood  firm  and  only  increased  their  ef- 
forts to  rid  themselves  and  their  country  from  the  rule  of 
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to  move  at  a  moment's  notice,  given  by  sound  of  signal  can- 
non or  by  blaze  or  smoke  of  beacon  fires.  These  minute- 
men  did  excellent  work  at  Springfield  and  in  defense  of 
homes  and  families  when  Hessian  and  Briton  invaded 
Newark  and  the  county.  They  were  organized  early  in 
1775  by  an  act  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  were  author- 
ized to  choose  their  own  oflftcers,  but  by  an  amendatory  act 
passed  in  August,  1775,  these  officers  thus  chosen  must  be 
c  o  m  m  i  s  - 

s  i  o  n  e  d    b  y  /OiTT^ 

the  Congress. 
In  the  list 
of  volunteers 
into  the  ranks 
o  f  privates 
and  among 
the  officers  of 
the  patriotic 
army  are  to 
be  found  hun- 
dreds bearing 
the  names  of 
the  original 
settlers. 

Scores  of  Wards,  Cranes,  Johnsons,  Dodds,  Piersons,  Harri- 
sons, Carafields.  Wheelei*s,  Ticheuore,  and  others,  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  patriots  who  signed  the  "  fundamental 
agreement,"  appear  of  record.  William  S.  Pennington,  al- 
ready mentioned  in  connection  with  his  uncle,  William 
Sandfoi*d,  served  when  a  mere  youth  in  the  artillery  and  was 
found  by  a  general  officer  at  one  of  the  battles  of  the  war 
alone,  firing  his  gun  with  coolness  and  precision,  and  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  on  the  spot.     Many  of  these  min- 
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utemen,  at  times  when  men  were  called  for  to  All  up  the 
regular  army,  volunteered  and  proved  their  patriotism  on 
many  a  battlefield. 

Several  of  these  privates,  after  peace  was  declared,  rose 
to  eminence  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  character  of 
these  volunteers  (eminently  fitted  them  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  They  were  intelligent,  thoughtful,  judi- 
cious, and  wise.  They  knew  how  to  command  and  how 
to  obey.  They  w(»r(»  privates  in  the  ranks  because  duty  de- 
nuuuled  their  presence  there.  Such  men  could  not  but  suc- 
ceed, and  the  ind(»i)endenc(»  of  the  country  is  due  to  their 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  Many  of  them  sleep  in  unhonored 
graves.  When  the  war  closed  the  survivors  returned  to  their 
families  and  their  humble  homes,  to  tln^r  farms  and  work- 
shoi)s,  s(»eking  no  reward  for  tlu»ir  privations  except  the 
conscionsn<*ss  of  w(*ll-]>erfornied  duty,  and  that  the  ccmntrj^ 
they  loved  so  well  and  for  which  they  had  braved  so  much 
was  free. 

Th(^  peculiar  and  intimate  n*lations  between  the  citizens 
of  E:<S(^x  County  and  most  of  the  Southern  States,  involving 
not  only  ti(»s  of  friendshi]),  but  also  business  inteivsts  ex- 
isting b(4\v'M»n  them  during  \ho  yc-ars  just  befcuv  the  break- 
ing (mt  of  the  Civil  War,  i(MuhM-<Ml  the  situation  most  embar- 
rassing. The  f(»verish  sentiuient  so  promincMit  in  all  the 
Southern  communiti(*s,  the  thr<»ats  of  secession  which  meant 
civil  war  if  the  thn^ats  were  can-icMl  into  (execution,  werc^ 
viewed  with  the  greatest  alarm  in  all  connu(*rcial  and  manu- 
facturing circles  in  Newark.  The  South  was  many  millions 
in  debt  to  the  people  of  Newark  alone*.  Civil  war  meant 
ruin  to  the  manufacturer  and  conscMpient  distress  and  loss 
to  the  whole*  people.  The  universal  sentiment  was  that 
peace,  if  possible  to  be  obtained  withcnit  tin*  loss  of  honor, 
must  be  restored.     All  just  claims  of  the  misguided  people 
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of  the  South  must  be  recognized  if  that  could  be  accom- 
plished  without  disgrace.  In  this  sentiment  the  whole  com- 
munity united. 

Rut  when  the  crash  came,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fireil 
upon,  when  the  lawful  government  of  the  country  was  put 
at  defiance  and  secession  became  a  materialized  fact,  then 
all  was  forgotten,  loss  accepted,  and  the  whole  people,  with 
some  very  few  and  most  extraordinary  exceptions,  rose  in 
one  acclaiming  body  and  proclaimed  allegiance  to  the  gen- 
eral government  and  opposition  to  the  demon  of  rebellion. 

The  uprising  of  the  Noi'th  in  one  solid,  united  mass  was 
the  grandest  event  in  the  history  of  any  country.  Political 
differences  were  thrown  aside.  Some  of  the  most  decided 
opponents  of  the  governing  party,  and  who,  before  actual 
secession  took  place,  had  antagonized  the  Republican  party 
and  had  striven  to  defeat  it  in  the  election,  now  were  equally 
as  pronounced  in  their  allegiance  to  the  general  government 
as  were  any  who  had  aided  in  elevating  a  Republican  candi- 
date to  the  presidency.  From  the  hills  of  Sussex  to  the 
seashore  of  Cape  ^iay  there  was  one  burst  of  heroic  patriot- 
ism. In  this  acclaim  Essex  County  and  Newark,  whose  citi- 
zens, if  war  should  really  come,  would  be  the  greatest  losers 
of  i)roperty  and  income  of  all  concerned,  joined  with  almost 
unanimous  accord.  When  the  President  made  his  demand 
for  volunteers  they  were  furnished  with  astonishing 
alacrity,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  terrible  contest  until 
its  close  Newark  and  Essex  County  steadily  and  persistently 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Union  cause,  and  gallantly  and 
unselfishly  supported  the  government.  The  descendants 
of  the  heroes  of  the  I^evolution  emulated  their  sires  in  de- 
votion to  country. 

The  first  call  for  troops  was  made  by  President  Lincoln 
on  the  13th  of  April,  18(>1.     On  the  6th  of  May  following 
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the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Regiments  of  New 
Jersey  troops,  except  four  companies  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, which  had  been  detained  at  Baltimore  for  special 
service  by  General  Scott,  reached  Washington  ready  for 
duty.  The  First  Regiment  had  in  that  short  time  been 
clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  General  Theodore  Run- 
yon  was  in  command  of  these  troops,  and  through  him  New 
Jersey  and  Newark  had  the  honor  of  having  one  of  its  citi- 
zens in  the  field  as  the  first  commissioned  general  officer  of 
the  volunteer  force.  General  Runyon  was  then  in  full  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  Newark.  He  was 
o]ie  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of 
the  State,  afterward  chancellor  for 
three  terms,  and  died  at  Berlin 
while  there  representing  the  United 
States  as  ambassador.  Cliarles  S. 
Olden,  of  Princeton,  was  governor, 
and  jvas  called  the  "  war  governor.'' 
He  aided  greatly  in  this  prompt 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
President,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
tlie  performance  of  his  duties  as 
governor,     relaxing     during     the 

whole  of  the  term  of  his  office  no  effort  whatever  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  Union  Army. 

This  wonderful  achievement  in  the  enlisting  of  four  thou- 
sand troops,  clothing  and  arming  them,  and  fitting  them 
for  actual  and  immediate  service  in  the  field  is  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  all  military  affairs,  and  is  an  example  of  the 
action  of  Essex  County  and  Newark  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  Hundreds  of  these  citizens  lie  in  un- 
known graves  in  the  Southern  land;  hundreds  more  came 
home,  scarred  and  wounded,  with  empty  sleeves,  and  hob- 
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bling  on  cratches,  giving  certain  evidence  of  their  undying 
patriotism. 

Among  the  brilliant  men  identified  most  closely  with 
Newark  who  sacrifico<l  tiieir  lives  during  this  terrific  strug- 
gle was  (leneral  Philip  Kearney,  whtise  bronze  statue,  in 
life  size,  adorns  the  Military  Common  at  Newark.  He  was 
a  Jersey  man  of  four  generations,  a  great-grandson  of  Mich- 
ael Kearney,  the  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  America,  and 
who  settled  in  Shrewsbury  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  Michael  Kearney  was  of  noble  line- 
age, a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished in  colonial  histoid,  being  at  one  time  secretary 
of  state  of  the  colony. 

General  Philip  Kearney  on  his  mother's  side  is  descended 
from  Huguenot  stock,  and  was  born  in  New  York  City 
June  2,  1S15.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  and 
then  studied  law.  His  inclination  always  was  for  a  mili- 
tary life.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  as  a  boy,  he  delighted 
in  fighting  battles  with  wooden  soldiers,  which  were  ar- 
ranged under  his  command  against  each  other  in  mimic 
warfare.  He  sought  for  and  obtained  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant in  a  couijKiny  of  dragoons  in  the  United  States  army, 
under  Jefferson  Davis  as  cai)laiu.  In  1839  he  was  sent  by 
the  government  to  l^'rance  to  study  the  science  of  war  in 
the  French  Military  School.  Wliile  there  engaged  in  this 
occupation  the  war  between  France^  and  Algiers  broke  out, 
and  he  became  attached  to  a  branch  of  the  French  army  in 
Africa  and  won  distinction  by  his  gallant  behavior  in  some 
battles.  Fiv(*  velars  afterward  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  and  became  a  nunnber  of  the  staff  of  General  Scott  in 
the  Mexican  War.  He  exhibited  great  skill  and  courage 
in  this  service,  and  at  <^lu»rubusco  he  lost  his  left  arm. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  fought  in  the 
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rejjnlar  army  against  the  Indians,  but  this  service  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  resigned.  In  1859,  while  he  was  at 
Paris,  the  Austro-Italian  war  was  in  progress.  Impelled  by 
his  love  for  arms,  he  became  aide-decamp  to  General  Mor- 
ris and  fought  at  Solferino.  Napoleon  III  adorned  him 
with  tJie  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  18G1  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  General  Kearney  offered  his  services  to 
the  governor  of  New  York,  but  for  some  unexplainable  rea- 
son was  repulsed.  Through  the  influence  of  some  New 
Jersey  friends  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
the  First  New  Jersey  Regiment  of  Volunteers.     This  was 
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on  the  25th  of  July,  1861.  He  instantly  went  to  the  front 
and  remained  with  his  New  Jersey  troops,  who  became  in- 
tensely attached  to  him,  until  March  25,  1862,  when  he  was 
offered  the  command  of  a  division  vacated  by  General  Sum- 
ner's promotion.  He  decline<l  the  promotion  because  he 
could  not  take  his  Jersey  troops  with  him.  This  act  of  self- 
denial  still  more  strongly  intrenched  him  in  the  hearts  of 
his  command.  He  soon  afterward,  however,  accepted  the 
command  of  a  division  in  Heintzelman's  corps. 

Now  came  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  longed  with 
an  intensity  which  could  hardly  be  understood  by  a  civilian, 
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and  that  was  the  presence  of  actual  fighting.  He  partici- 
pated in  all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula.  At  Williamsburg 
he  saved  his  old  New  Jersey  command  and  Hooker  from 
ruin.  On  September  1, 1862,  just  at  the  close  of  the  day,  at 
Chantilly,  after  having  saved  Pope's  army  from  destruction 
and  after  driving  Lee's  army  back  from  its  forward  move- 
ment on  Washington,  he  rode  out  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's 
position.  Unexpectedly  he  came  upon  the  enemy's  lines 
and  was  ordered  to  surrender.  He  turned  his  horse  and 
leaned  forward  to  save  himself  from  the  bullets  of  the 
Confederates.  He  was  too  late,  and  was  killed  by  a  ball 
entering  his  thigh  or  hip  and  passing  out  at  the  breast.  He 
had  acquired  among  the  Union  forces  from  his  great  cour- 
age the  name  of  "  Fighting  Phil.,"  the  Confederates  hon- 
oring him  by  naming  him  the  ''  One-armed  Devil." 
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TRVINGTON,    MONTCLAIR,   AND   THE    ORANGES 


0ERY  soon  after  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  New- 
ark the  colonists  begfan  to  immigrate  into  the  ad- 
jacent countr;y\  One  of  the  descendants  of  Will- 
iam Camp,  an  original  settler,  went  two  or  three 
miles  southwesterly  from  Newark  and  founded  what  from 
his  time  until  fifty  years  since  was  called  Camptown,  but 
is  now  known  as  Irvington.  T>and  at  the  foot  of  the  Orange 
Mountain  was  plotted  and  divided  to  some  of  the  original 
settlers.  As  early  as  1607  widow  Hannah  Freeman  had  a 
farm  of  forty  acres  allotted  to  her.  By  the  description  of 
Mrs.  Freeman's  lot  it  is  learned  that  other  lands  had  been 
apportioned  to  Richard  Harrison,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers. In  August,  1675,  Robert  Symon,  as  the  name  ap- 
pears, received  a  lot  of  forty-four  acres  bounded  by  the 
mountain  and  by  the  lands  of  John  Baldwin,  Samuel 
Swaine,  and  Richard  Hamson.  Baldwin  and  Swaine  were 
also  of  the  original  immigrants.  This  name  Symon  is  un- 
doubtedly an  error.  No  such  name  appears  among  the 
signers  of  the  fundamental  agreement,  but  the  name  Rob- 
ert Lymens  does. 

In  the  same  month  of  August,  1675,  John  Baldwin  ob- 
tained forty  acres  "  near  the  mountain,"  bounded  by  lands 
of  John  Ward,  Captain  Samuel  Swaine,  John  Catlin,  and 
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Richard  Harrison.  These  undoubtedly  were  divisions 
made  subsequently  to  the  first  allotment,  as  all  of  these 
men  appear  as  settlers  who  had  received  lots  within  the 
bounds  of  Newark  proper.  It  is  quite  certain  that  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  dwelling  houses 
had  been  built  at  what  was  known  during  the  Revolution 
as  Tory  Comer,  now  within  the  bounds  of  West  Orange. 
Among  these  later  divisions  were  some  which  are  described 
as  being  on  the  upper  branch  of  Rahway  River.  The  set- 
tlers on  these  and  other  lots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain 
were  some  of  those  who  founded  the  localities  now  known 
as  Orange  and  West  Orange.  The  Harrisons,  Dodds,  and 
Williams  have  always  abounded  in  all  the  Oranges. 

These  outside  settlements  gradually  increased  until  "Belle- 
ville, Bloomfield,  Orange,  and  Springfield  became  well 
known  and  recognized  localities.  But  when  they  were  first 
settled  can  not  be  accurately  ascertained.  They  were  all 
of  gradual  growth — first,  a  solitary  settler  reared  his  log 
cabin,  a  beginner,  perhaps,  in  his  manhood  career  and  plan- 
ning for  the  future;  then  came  another  until  at  last  the  set- 
tlement assume<l  such  proportions  that  it  requirefl  a  name. 
One  of  these  had  its  origin  in  the  erection  of  a  dwelling 
near  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  between  Bloomfield  and 
Caldwell,  by  a  descendant  of  Azariah  Crane,  a  prominent 
first  settler  in  Newark.  Others  of  the  same  patronymic 
gathered  around  him,  and  the  name  Cranetown  adhered  to 
the  locality  for  more  than  a  century.  It  has  now  spread, 
and  a  beautiful  town  has  climbefl  up  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain  and  occupied  the  valley  beneath.  Newcomers  of 
taste  and  wealth  appreciated  the  desirable  sites  for  resi- 
dences and  utilized  them  for  their  permanent  homes.  It  is 
now  called  Montclair,  and  has  grown  from  the  insignificant 
hamlet  to  a  town  numbering,  as  will  appear  by  the  last 
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Joseph  Bloomfield,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  time  in  New  Jersey. 

Governor  Bloomfield  was  an  officer  in  the  Revohitionary 
Army,  a  lawyer  of  excellent  reputation,  the  compiler  of 
a  volume  of  the  statutes  of  New  Jei^sey,  and  governor  and 
chancellor  of  the  State  for  several  years.  Bloomfield  is 
still  strongly  controlled  by  the  element  representing  its 
first  settlers,  who  possess  the  uprightness  and  adherence 
to  principle  and  right  of  their  ancestors. 

Montclair  has  received  so  large  a  volume  of  immigration 
of  other  blood  than  that  found  in  its  early  settlers  that  the 
influence  of  the  ancestors  has  in  a  great  measure  given 
place  to  that  of  the  newcomei*s.  But  this  has  occasioned 
no  loss  of  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  municipality  or  of 
its  citizens.  Bloomfield  in  1900  had  a  population  of  9,668, 
and  is  divided  into  four  wards. 

The  representatives  of  the  first  immigrants  into  Bloom- 
field are  permanent  in  their  habits  and  residences,  and  hohl 
fast  to  the  sturdy  characteristics  of  their  progenitors.  They 
are  steady  supporters  of  their  church  organizations  and 
gladly  maintain  their  institutions  of  learning.  The  Pres- 
byterian denomination  has  sustained  successfully  for  many 
years  a  seminary  at  this  place  for  the  education  of  German 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  There  are  some  manufactures 
in  the  town  which  have  interjected  an  element  possessing 
several  qualities  of  mind  and  action  somewhat  foreign  to 
those  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  there  has  been  no 
serious  clashing  of  the  two  classes.  Bloomfield  was,  until 
the  year  1812,  a  part  of  Newark,  and  was  known  as  Bloom- 
field Ward. 

In  1806  its  southern  line  was  established,  but  it  was  not 
until  1812  that  it  became  an  independent  township.    In  all 
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its  history,  especially  prior  to  1812,  it  was  closely  identified 
with  Newark. 

West  Orange  was  incorporated  in  1862,  and  was  formed 
by  adding  together  portions  of  Orange,  Caldwell,  and  Liv- 
ingston.    In  the  act  of  incorporation  it  was  first  called  Fair- 
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nioimt.  In  18G8  its  boundary  lines  were  altered  and  its 
name  changed  to  West  Orange.  It  is  situated  very  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  county,  and  has  within  its  bounds  the 
beautiful  residential  locality  knowu  all  over  the  country  as 
Llewellyn  Park,  established  many  years  ago  by  Llewellyn 
S.  Haskell,  now  dead,  whose  first  name  was  adopted  as  its 
title. 

Llewellyn  Park  is  beautiful  for  situation,  and  is  embel- 
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erection  of  residences.  Every  possible  detail  of  an  inviting 
landscape  was  there — mountain,  brook,  vale,  copse,  forest, 
ground  rising  from  the  valley  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
rock,  and  springing  grass. 

Mr.  Haskell  mapped  out  in  his  artistic  fancy  the  future 
of  the  scene,  the  creation  of  lake,  winding  roads,  laby- 
rinthine paths,  vine-clad  rocks,  sheltered  nooks,  and  the 

necessary  adjuncts  to  hoiiies  of 
taste  and  elegance.  He  first 
bought  five  hundred  acres  and 
afterward  three  hundred  more, 
and  at  once  began  his  oper- 
ations. The  result  has  been  the 
creation  of  one  of  the  most  won- 
derfully complete  and  romantic 
grounds,  fitted  exclusively  for 
the  residences  of  those  who  de- 
light in  such  scenes  as  there 
surround  them. 

Mr.  Haskell  died  in  1872,  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
^-3Er^"     '  ^      """^       (Irc^am  fully  realized  in  the  lo- 

'^TvcmcA^  Oj  CcLi6^y\       latiou  he  had  so  bivautified  by 

his  artistic  taste.  It  is  now 
filled  with  the  happy  homes  of  those  who  have  profited  by 
the  forethought  and  wisdom  of  the  founder  of  Llewellyn 
Park.  The  dwellers  in  this  fairylike  scene  have  mani- 
fested their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Haskell  by  placing  his  life- 
size  bust  on  a  granite  pedestal  at  its  entrance. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  famous  inventor,  has  a  residence 
here,  and  many  wealthy  business  men  of  New  York  have 
reared  their  permanent  homes  and  adorned  them  with  all 
that  wealth  could  procure  or  taste  invent. 
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Saint  Cloud, a  small  hamlet  situated  on  a  high  elevation  of 
First  ^Mountain,  was  the  residence  of  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  for  several  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Through  his  exertions  a  handsome  church  edifice  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination  was  erected  at  this  place  and  a  con- 
gregation gathered  within  its  walls.  The  general  contribu- 
ted largely  to  the  erection  of  this  building  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary, 
and  was  one  of  the 
ruling  elders  of  the 
organization. 

The  population 
of  West  Orange  is 
somewhat  scat- 
t  e  r  e  d  over  its 
northern  pail,  but 
at  its  southern  end 
there  is  a  compact- 
ness of  buildings, 
once  part  of  Orange 
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proper,  but  taken 
from  that  city 
when  West  Orange 
was     incorporated. 

At  this  southern  extremity  is  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Saint 
Mark's,  whose  congregation  have  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes in  their  history.  Beginning  with  a  very  small  member- 
ship, they  have  now  become  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
prosperous  organizations  of  their  denomination  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  Rt.  Rev.  William  R.  Whittingham,  for  many  years 
Bishop  of  Maryland,  was  in  his  early  manhood  the  rector 
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of  Saint  Mark's,  receiving  a  salary  of  four  hundred  dollars. 
The  Williams  and  Harrison  families,  many  of  whom  resided 
in  this  vicinity,  were  its  liberal  supporters  and  really  its 
founders.  One  of  the  Williams  family,  the  Rev.  James  A. 
Williams,  D.D.,  for  many  years,  from  the  time  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  up  to  his  death,  was  its  rector. 

There  are  some  manufacturing  interests  in  West  Orange, 
but  outside  of  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Mark's  Church  the  peo- 
ple are  agricultural  and  residential.  A  branch  of  the  Kah- 
way  Biver  rises  in  its  northern  part  and  runs  through  the 
valley  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  township 
of  Milburn,  affording  at  one  time,  when  water  power  was 
more  desirable  than  at  present,  large  facilities  for  mills. 

West  Orange  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  the  census,  had  a  population  of  6,889.  It  was 
the  home  of  Anthony  Thompson,  the  last  slave  in  Essex 
County.  He  was  born  in  Karitan,  Somerset  County,  in  1798, 
and  was  sold  when  an  infant  with  his  mother  to  Samuel 
M.  Wai'd,  of  ilontclair,  who  freed  him  by  his  will.  He 
bought  his  mother  s  freedom  for  one  hundred  dollars  when 
he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  He  lived  with  the  Williams 
family  at  Tory  Corner,  and  died  in  1884,  near  Eagle  Kock. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  united  Avith  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  continued  his  membership  until  his  death.  He 
lived  and  died  respected  and  beloved. 

South  Orange  was  identified  with  Newark,  forming  part 
of  that  town,  its  inhabitants  voting  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  that  very  large  township,  until  180G,  Avhen  Orange 
Ward  was  created,  but  the  ground  covered  by  that  ward 
was  still  a  part  of  Newark.  The  elections  during  many 
years  prior  to  1806  were  held  at  different  places  in  the 
townshij) — one  day  at  Orange  or  at  some  other  locality  out- 
side of  Newark,  and  the  other  day  at  Newark,  generally 
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at  some  tavern,  but  in  later  times  one  day  at  the  court 
house. 

It  will  probably  be  interesting  to  readers  to  know  the 
division  of  Newark  into  these  wards.  At  the  town  meet- 
ing held  April  14, 1806,  it  was  resolved  that  the  "  Township 
Committee,  together  with  the  Assessors,  be  authorized  to 
divide  the  Township  into  three  districts,  for  the  purposes 
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of  Assessment  and  collection,  and  that  each  person  be  taxed 
in  the  Destrict  where  he  resides  for  all  his  taxable  property 
in  the  Township."  On  May  9,  1806,  this  report  appears  in 
the  town  records : 

Agreeable  to  the  fifth  Resolve  passed  at  the  last  annual  Town  meeting,  a 
meeting  of  the  Township  Committee  and  Assessors  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Munn  in  Orange  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  1806 — when  it  was  ag^ed 
that  the  following  should  be  the  division  lines.,  Beginning  at  the  Green  Island 
in  Pasaik  River;  and  running  from  thence  to  the  Boiling  Spring  on  lands  of 
Phinehas  Baldwin,  Dec'd  and  from  thence  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Slough  between 
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the  houses  of  Jonathan  Baldwin  and  Elihn  Pienon  and  from  thenoe  to  the  Bridge 
near  Silas  Dodd's,  and  from  thence  to  the  Bridge  near  Martin  Richards,  and 
from  thence  to  Turkey  Eagle  Rock  on  the  top  of  the  first  Mountain,  which  we 
agree  shall  he  the  division  line  between  the  Bloomfield  Ward  and  the  Wards  of 
Newark  and  Orange.  And  also  that  the  line  between  Newark  Ward  and 
Orange  Ward  shall  begin  at  the  af'd  Boiling  Spring;  and  from  thence  run- 
ning to  Pecks  Bridge  on  Green  Meadow  Brook  ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
Bridge  called  Coleman's  Bridge,  and  from  thence  following  the  River  called 
Elizabeth  or  Elizabeth  River  to  the  line  of  the  Township  of  Elizabeth.  Wit- 
ness our  hands  this  ninth  day  of  May  1806. 

D.  D.  Crane,  Thos.  Baldwin,  Stephen  Hays,  Stephen  D.  Day,  Township  Com- 
mittee.    Elias  A.  Baldwin,  John  Dodd,  Nathan  Squier,  Assessors. 
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STONE    HOUSE   AT   SOUTH   ORANGE. 


South  Orange  was  undoubtedly  settled  by  immigrants 
from  Newark.  In  1680,  September  27,  the  town  meeting 
made  this  resolve: 

Item :  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  Edward  Riggs  and  Joseph  Riggs  have  a  Grant  to 
take  up  Land  upon  the  upper  Chestnut  hill  by  Raway  River  near  the  Stone 
House,  provided  they  exceed  not  above  fifty  Acres  a  piece. 

This  certainly  was  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now 
Mil  burn,  or  near  there  in  South  Orange.  A  very  ancient 
stone  house  is  still  standing  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  near  Maplewood,  at 
which  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  stopping  place.  It  seemed 
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no  older  then  than  it  is  now.  Whether  this  is  the  edifice 
referred  to  in  the  description  just  quoted  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  existence,  however,  of  a  stone  house  in  that 
part  of  the  township  of  Newark  so  early  as  1680,  only  four- 
teen years  after  the  settlement  at  Newark,  proves  satis- 
factorily that  the  migrations  from  the  parent  colony  had 
already  reached  a  point  distant  several  miles  fi-om  New- 
ark, and  gives  some  evidence  of  the  time  when  South 
Orange  began  to  be  peopled.  That  date  can  be  reached  in 
no  other  way.  This  old  stone  house  in  one  point  answers 
the  description  of  the  one  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the 
town  meeting  of  September  27,  168().  It  is  situated  near 
a  brook,  and  a  stream  called  the  Stone  House  Brook  is 
mentioned  in  an  old  description  of  some  land  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  names  most  prominent  in  the  early  settlement 
of  South  Orange  are  Ball,  Brown,  Baldwin,  Piersou,  Tiilou, 
Moore,  Freeman,  Kiggs,  Tichenor,  and  Tompkins,  all  New- 
ark names. 

South  Orange  village  is  a  portion  carved  out  of  the  town- 
ship immediately  surrounding  the  town,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  village  powei*s.  The  township  in  1900  had  a 
population  of  1,630,  and  the  town  numbered  4,608  in  the 
same  year. 

East  Orange  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  City  of  Orange, 
the  two  cities  being  so  intimately  connected  and  identified 
in  their  history  and  progress  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
them  historically.  East  Orange  is  not  a  suburb  of  Orange; 
it  is  really  physically  a  part  of  it.  The  streets  of  each  are 
common  to  both,  and  run  from  the  territory  of  one  into  that 
of  the  other  with  the  same  names,  continuing  their 
course  in  the  same  directions  until  they  end.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  country  of  this  municipality  was  pastoral  in  its 
appearance,  being  occupied  mostly  by  farmers.  The  ground 
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was  undulating,  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  dwell- 
ings were  comfortable,  but  of  ordinary  architecture,  and 
farmlike.  In  1863  the  bounds  of  the  township  as  defined 
by  its  act  of  incorporation  were  these : 

Beginning  at  a  line  between  the  town  of  Orange  and  the  Township  of  South 
Orange,  where  the  centre  of  Centre  Street  in  said  town  of  Orange  would  inter- 
sect said  line,  thence  in  a  Northerly  or  Northeasterly  direction  to  a  point  in  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street  in  the  said  town  of  Orange  where  the  line  between  the 
land  of  Caleb  G.  Harrison  and  Nathan  W.  Piersen  near  the  comer  of  Baldwin 
and  said  Main  Street  would  intersect  the  north  side  of  said  Main  Street, 
thence  in  a  North  or  Northwesterly  direction  to  a  large  oak  tree,  on 
the  lands  and  near  the  residence  of  William  Patterson,  thence  in  a  North- 
erly or  Northwesterly  direction  to  a  point  on  the  East  side  of  Park  Street  in  said 
town  of  Orange,  where  the  angle  in  said  street  near  the  residence  of  Aaron  WiU- 
iams  would  intersect  said  point,  thence  on  in  the  direction  of  the  last  mentioned 
line  to  the  west  side  of  said  Park  Street,  thence  in  a  Northerly  or  Northeasterly 
direction  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  over  the  Nishayne  brook,  where 
the  south  side  of  Dodd  Street  (or  the  street  running  from  David  Riker's  store 
to  the  Orange  Cemetery)  would  intersect  the  said  point;  thence  in  a  Northerly 
or  north  Easterly  direction  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  North  side  of  the 
bridge  near  the  residence  of  Henry  Stickney  and  thence  to  the  line  of  the  last 
mentioned  line  to  the  line  between  the  town  of  Orange  and  the  township  of 
Bloomfield,  thence  along  the  line  between  the  said  town  of  Orange  and  the  town- 
ship of  Bloomfield  to  the  line  between  the  town  of  Orange  and  the  City  of  New- 
ark, thence  along  the  line  between  the  said  town  of  Orange  and  the  said  City  of 
Newark  to  the  line  between  the  town  of  Orange  and  the  township  of  South 
Orange,  thence  along  the  line  between  the  said  town  of  Orange  and  the  said 
township  of  South  Orange  to  the  place  of  Beginning. 

The  population  formerly  resident  here  is  now  represented, 
and  the  influence  of  these  representatives  is  still  felt  and 
felt  for  the  right. 

For  some  time  after  the  incorporation  of  East  Orange  as 
a  township  a  large  majority  of  its  otficers  bore  names  which 
were  unmistakably  those  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  part 
of  Essex  County,  such  as  Munn,  Harrison,  Crane,  Williams, 
Condit,  Peck,  Iledden,  Ward,  Doremus,  and  others.  It  is 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  these  descendants  of  the 
old  stock  would  have  awakened  to  the  beauty  of  situation 
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judicious  manner,  with  no  mad,  impulsive  rush,  but  with 
forethought  and  judgment  Streets  have  been  laid  out  and 
bettered  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  school  houses  and 
churches  have  been  erected  which  are  ornamental  to  the 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  have  served  the  purposes  of  their 
erection;  pure  water  has  been  introduced  and  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  all;  private  dwellings  have  been  built  with 
taste  and  with  all  appliances  for  household  purposes.  Some 
of  these  have  been  noble,  stately  structures,  equalled  by 
very  few  in  the  State.  It  is  apparent  that  the  aim  in  all 
these  improvements  for  city  and  public  purposes  has  been 
made  by  practical  and  sagacious  men. 

East  Orange  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  church 
edifices,  many  of  which  are  models  in  architecture  and  ap- 
pliances for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  devoted.  The  city 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  facilities  provided  by  the  generosity 
of  its  people  for  the  education  of  its  youth  and  for  the  re- 
ligious needs  of  its  citizens. 

Prom  a  few  farm  houses  it  has  stretched  its  mass  of  com- 
pact buildings,  public  and  private,  over  almost  the  entire 
surface  of  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  five  wards  and  has 
a  population,  as  indicated  by  the  census  of  1900,  of  21,506, 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  nearly  forty  per  cent., 
the  people  in  1890  nunilxTing  13,282. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 


CLINTON,   FRANKLIN,    BELLEVILLE,   VERONA,   CALDWELL 


0  LINTON  TOWNSHIP  was  so  identified  with  New- 
ark until  1835  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  of  it  his- 
torically prior  to  its  creation.  All  the  interests  of 
the  smaller  corporation  were  merged  in  those  of 
the  larger.  The  territory  now  belonging  to  Clinton  was 
controlled  and  parcelled  out  by  the  town  meeting  of  New- 
ark precisely  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  colony,  and 
the  officers  of  Newark  governed  the  people  of  Clinton  pre- 
vious to  1835. 

The  name  Clinton  was  bestowed  on  the  new  township  in 
honor  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  progressive  governor  of  New 
York  and  the  projector  of  the  Erie  Canal.  But  prior  to  the 
incorporation  and  for  some  time  after  that  event  the  name 
Camptown  had  been  appropriated  by  the  small  settlement 
made  by  immigrants  from  Newark  in  its  early  history.  It 
was  easy  for  any  who  desired  to  go  out  from  among  the 
first  colonists  in  "  our  town  on  the  Pesaiack  "  to  reach  the 
beautiful  rolling  grounds  and  the  fertile  valleys  found  only 
two  miles  southward. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  derive  the  name 
Camptown  from  some  imaginary  fact  connected  with  the 
presence  of  Washington  in  Essex  County  during  the  Revo- 
lution. But  the  attempt  is  not  sustained  by  evidence.  Will- 
iam Camp,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  fundamental  agreement, 
and  who  became  prominent  in  the  new  colony,  was  granted 
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land  now  lying  within  the  bounds  of  Irvington,  and  many 
members  of  his  family  were  bom  in  this  vicinity  and  became 
influential  in  public  affairs.  The  name  undoubtedly  is  de- 
rived from  these  circumstances.  But  it  became  unsavory. 
Some  wags  Avho  delighted  in  mischief  invented  jokes  and, 
perhaps, somealleged  facts  which  rendered  the  name  odious. 
Young  bloods  did  visit  the  tavern  at  Camptown  for  a  frolic 

or  a  dance,  and  might 
have  indulged  in  some 
scenes  worse  than  frolics 
or  dances;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  and 
the  adjacent  country  were 
sober,  sedate,  and  Chris- 
tiau  men  and  women,  and 
ought  not  to  have  suffered 
from  the  misdeeds  of  oth- 
ers. 

"  C  a  m  p  t  o  w  n  Navy 
Y  a  r  d  "  was  burlesqued 
and  laughed  about  and 
flouted  and  jeered  until 
discreet  men,  who  really 
knew  nothing  about  the 
facts,  began  to  believe  that 
no  locality  deserving  the  name  really  existed.  In  fact  there 
was  no  real  navy  yard,  but  theri^  was  a  veritable  manufac- 
tory where  sloops  and  ])eriaguas  were  certainly  built  for 
a  trade  of  some  magnitude  between  New  York  and  New'- 
ark  and  the  surrounding  country.  These  vessels  were 
manufactured  at  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Bound  Brook,  carried 
from  there  to  that  stream,  and  launched  on  its  waters  to 
freight  wood,  hay,  and  farm  produce  to  New  York  and  bring 
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from  there  ^onds  in  f*xrli;ni|j;e.  Tliis  trade  lias  long  since 
been  deslroye^H  bv  tlie  water  in  Bound  liruok  becoming  too 
shallow  to  float  the  vessels. 

The  first  settlers  in  Clinton  ririne  undoubtHlly  from  New- 
ark, their  mitneB  bein^  Camp,  Brown,  Pierson,  Marrmon, 
Higjis,  Tompkins,  L^on,  HidirrtH,  rind  Jidmson.  Mnny  of 
these  tii*Kt  settlers  were  men  who  aided  in  estHblisliin^  N*^w- 
ark  and  at^tnally  signe*!  tlie  fnndaniental  agreenient.  < )n<^ 
of  these  had  granted  to  him  a  lot  id  hmd  lyini^  tm  EIiznb**tti 
Kiver,  which  runs  throngh  the 
townshi])  from  north  to  sonth  and  ' 
in  the  hnmediate  viiinity  of  Ir* 
vinj»ton.  This  sti*eam  fifty  years 
ago  was  lar^el3^  utilized  for  water 
powpr.  TlinM/  hir^e  pondw  wen* 
dammed  np  on  iLs  course  and 
quite  extensive  factories  and  mil  lis 
established. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  towiisldi* 
runs  into  the  Sait  Meadmvs  and 
enveht[)s  <i2S  at'res  uf  tide  marsh. 
I'>om  this  exteid  of  conn  try  ' 
Bound  Broidi  flows  intij  tlie  up- 
la  mi.  This  stream  is  hisloricaL 
It  lorniB  the  boundary  between  Newark  and  Elisiabeth- 
town.  Just  south  of  its  entrance  into  Clinton  upland  is 
found,  where  the  State  fair  jLtronndw  arc  establishc^h  On 
the  west  of  these  p'ounds  it  has  been  pro  postal  to  gather  the 
waters  of  the  brook  into  a  lake,  which  Ims  already  been 
named  Weetiuahick,  A  few  honsi*s  ami  one  or  iwt*  Indels 
have  gathered  around  the  fair  grounds  and  t  he  title  Waver- 
ley  has  been  given  to  it. 

In  November,  1852,  the  name  Camptown  was  obliterated 
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and  Irvington  took  its  place  in  honor  of  Washington  Irving, 
the  accomplished  American  author,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  American  literature  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Irvington  is  now  incorporated  with  town  pow- 
ers, and  is  governed  by  trustees  elected  by  the  people.  It 
has  three  churches :  the  Reformed,  Christian,  and  Methodist 
— all  well  organized  and  flourishing.  A  school  house  of 
excellent  propoHions  and  well  supplied  with  teachers  and 


"sunnysidk":  \va8hin<jton  irving's  homk. 


other  ai)pliaiic(»s  for  (Mhicatioiial  i)iii*iM)ses  was  (M'ected  in 
1870,  at  a  cost  of  tourtf^en  thousand  dollars.  Irvington  has 
a  population  of  5,25.")  and  (Mintoii  1,325. 

Franklin  and  Bellevillo  arc*  tlie  two  northeastern  town- 
ships of  Essex,  and  are  botli  waslied  on  the  wliole  length  of 
tlieir  eastern  boundaries  by  tlie  Passaic  River.  Franklin  is 
situated  in  tin*  (»xtr(Mne  northeast,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Passaic  County,  east  by  Passaic  Kiv(*r,  south  by  Belleville, 
and  west  by  Bloomfleld.  The  landscapes  i)resented  in  this 
township  are  delightful  to  one  sailing  up  or  down  the  river. 
A  rolling  country  is  prc^sc^nted  to  tho  view,  with  two  or 
three  ranges  of  slightly  elevated  eminences.     It  is  a  resi- 
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of  Newark,  was  attached  to  that  colony.  In  1812  Bloom- 
field  was  separated  from  Newark,  and  then  incorporated 
within  its  bounds  both  Belleville  and  Franklin.  In  1839 
Belleville  was  created,  being  then  separated  from  Bloom- 
field,  and  included  Franklin,  which  was  taken  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  passed  February  18,  1874,  from  Belleville, 
and  made  an  independent  township.  It  was  then  that  its 
separate  history  began. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  immigration  from 
Newark,  certainly  not  from  the  first  settlers,  into  this  part 
of  the  territory  of  that  colony.  But  immigrants  came  from 
Acquackanonk  and  perhaps  from  Bergen.  This  supposition 
is  supported  by  the  quaint  character  of  many  old  residences 
still  standing  and  some  of  which  were  in  existence  fifty 
years  ago.  They  were  of  the  character  usually  adopte<l  by 
the  early  Holland  immigrants — stnictures  of  massive  stone 
walls,  one  story,  in  some  instances  a  story  and  a  half,  high, 
with  a  piazza  or  porch  across  the  whole  front  of  the  build- 
ing. Several  of  these  dwellings  had  the  date  of  their  erec- 
tion carved  into  a  stone  tablet  over  the  front  door.  One 
of  these  is  dated  1702,  another  1738,  and  one  of  these  tab- 
lets, cm  a  liouse  which  took  the  jjlace  of  a  very  old  edifice, 
bears  the  date  1788.  The  jni^seiice  of  Dutch  names  borne 
by  residents  many  years  ago  in  the  territory  of  Franklin 
also  testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  this  part  of 
the  countiy  was  settled  by  former  citizims  of  Acquackanonk 
and  Bergen.  Occasionally,  after  the  time  that  Franklin  be- 
came a  township,  some  of  these  names  api)ear  in  the  list  of 
township  officei*s,  such  as  Van  Winkle,  Van  Kiper,  I*ost, 
Garrabrant,  Kierstead,  and  Hopper. 

There  are  three  villages  or  hamlets  in  the  township: 
Avondale,  Nutley,  and  Franklin.  Avondale  was  once  called 
North  Belleville,  and  is  situated  a  short  distance  above 
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Belleville  and  on  a  declivity  near  the  river.  Here  there  are 
extensive  quarries  of  red  sandstone  of  the  vei*y  best  quality, 
larji^e  quantities  of  which  have  been  excavated  and  sent  in 
many  different  directions.  Avondale  is  a  new  locality,  and 
with  Nutley  and  Franklin  is  indebted  for  its  growth  to  the 
Erie  Railroad,  which  passes  through  the  entire  length  of 
Franklin.  Stations  have  been  established  at  each  of  these 
localities,  affording  such  easy  and  prompt  facilities  of  travel 
that  many  citizens  of  New  York  and  other  business  centers 
have  been  induced  to  build  dwellings  in  this  section  of  New 
Jersey. 

Franklin  lies  more  to  the  west  and 
farther  north  in  the  county,  and  in  i\w 
valley  of  Third  River,  sometimes 
called  Yanticaw,  which  at  this  jmint 
has  quite  a  descent  and  was  once 
largely  used  for  water  jmwer  for  mills. 
Here  many  years  ago  were  the  Dun- 
can woolen  mills,  conducted  by  the 
Duncan  brothers,  Scotchmen, — (excel- 
lent, worthy  citizens,  who  desired  to 
make  more  of  their  (employees  than 
mere  workmen.  They  provided  schools 
for  their  children,  erected  a  church,  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
sons they  asked  men  of  talent  and  learning  to  come  and 
lecture  for  their  benefit.  They  are  all  now  dead,  their 
works  are  abandoned,  but  Franklin  still  thrives. 

Nutley  is  nearer  to  the  Passaic  River,  and  is  a  thriving 
residential  locality.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Thomas  W. 
Satterthwaite,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  who  many  years  ago 
erected  a  stately  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  now  in- 
corporated within  the  bounds  of  Nutley.  He  owned  many 
hundred  acres  here,  and  he  and  his  family  divided  the 
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property  into  building  sites,  and,  offering  inducements  to 
those  disposed  to  settle  here,  in  this  manner  formed  the 
nucleus  for  a  thriving,  populous  town.  Nutley  was  the  name 
given  by  Mr.  Satterthwaite  to  his  country  seat,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  citizens  as  the  title  to  the  new  town  thus 
reared.  It  has  a  population  of  over  three  thousand.  Some 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  progressive  spirit  and  liberality  of 
its  citizens  from  the  fact  that  a  school  house  costing  thirty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  erected  in  the  village. 

Belleville  is  an  old  town,  being  in  existence  long  before 
the  township  bearing  its  name  was  incorporated.  It  has  a 
large  infusion  of  Holland  stock,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  pres- 
ence for  so  many  years  of  a  strcmg  and  flourishing  Reformed 
congregation  and  also  by  the  presence  now  and  for  several 
generations  of  so  many  Dutch  names,  such  as  Jerolamon, 
Schuyler,  Kutgers,  Spier  ( or  Speor  as  it  is  now  written).  Van 
Cortlandt,  Coeyman,  and  Ackerman.  The  town  was  a  bust- 
ling, active  community  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  it 
has  retained  those  characteristics  to  the  present.  Docks 
were  built  on  the  river  and  craft  of  quite  large  draft  were 
coming  and  going,  ])assing  to  and  fro  up  and  down  the 
stream,  carrying  the  nianufactnrcMl  products  of  the  mills 
and  factories  in  tlie  town  and  in  the  surrounding  country 
to  market  and  goods  of  different  kinds  for  home  consump- 
tion. But  the  steam  whistle  of  the  loromotive  was  heard, 
the  river  trade  gradually  died  out,  and  the  freight  was 
brought  in  and  carried  away  by  the*  railroad.  The  town, 
however,  has  steadily  increased  and  is  still  increasing.  The 
population  of  the  whole  township  in  1S90  was  3,4S7;  in  1900 
it  had  grown  to  5,907,  an  increase  of  forty  and  more  per 
cent.  The  people  outside  of  the  town  number  verv^  few,  and 
this  increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  town.  A  pecul- 
iarity not  often  found  in  a  locality  whei-e  the  increase  in 
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population  is  due  to  immigration  more  than  to  natural 
causes  exists  here  in  the  permanence  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
people,  especially  the  representatives  of  the  old  element, 
rarely  change.  The  town  is  mostly  situated  between  the 
river,  and  quite  an  extensive  range  of  eminences  lying  west- 
ward and  running  north  and  south  nearly  parallel  with  the 
stream.  The  houses  were  chiefly  confined  a  few  years  ago 
to  one  single  street,  running  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  and  not  far  from  it,  spreading  north  and  south  for 

more  than  a 
mile.  But  now 
they  have 
climbed  the 
eminences  and 
nearly  covered 
their  heights. 
A  very  large 
part  of  the 
population  of 
Belleville  is 
engaged  in 
manufac- 
turing. The 
Hendricks 
copper  works  are  situated  near  the  west  side  of  the  town 
on  Second  Hiver.  These  works  are  very  extensive,  have 
been  establislied  for  more  than  seventy-five  years,  and  are 
still  in  successful  operation.  Jolin  Eastwood  and  others 
are  engaged  in  large  manufactures  in  the  town.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  more  an  important  industry  in  Belleville  has  been 
connected  with  the  quarries  of  red  sandstone.  This  has 
been  extensively  and  profitably  followed. 

The  Keformed  Church  at  Belleville  is  one  of  the  oldest 
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in  the  State.  It  was  organized  certainly  prior  to  1725,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  records  of  the  church  in 
that  year  it  is  recorded  that  measures  are  being  taken  to 
secure  the  building  of  a  "  new  church  "  for  worship.  From 
that  date  until  now  this  organization  has  been  in  operation 
with  unvarying  success.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  church 
was  rebuilt,  and  in  this  substantial  stone  building  the  con- 
gregation gathers  from  time  to  time.  A  commodious  par- 
sonage has  also  been  erected.  These  two  buildings  are 
situated  on  the  main  street  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and 
add  much  by  their  presence  to  the  beauty  of  the  locality. 
The  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmadge  was  at  one  time  a  pastor  of 
this  church.  There  are  three  other  churches  at  Belleville : 
a  Methodist,  an  Episcopalian,  and  a  Koman  Catholic. 

Belleville  is  situated  on  the  Second  River,  and  in  its  early 
history  was  called  after  the  name  of  that  stream.  Its  pres- 
ent title  is  truly  descriptive  of  the  town  and  its  situation. 

Nestled  in  the  valley  of  Peckman's  River,  between  the 
First  and  Second  Mountains,  lies  the  township  of  Verona, 
the  last  municipality  created  in  Essex.  It  was  taken  from 
Caldwell  in  1892  and  made  an  independent  township.  Its 
population  in  1900  was  2,137.  It  has  two  villages  within 
its  borders:  Verona  and  Cedar  Grove.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Verona  village  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies there  were  several  families  of  the  Condit  stock,  who 
were  mostly  agriculturists.  Some  of  the  race  still  remain 
here.  Jonathan  Condit,  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  resided  here  on  a  farm  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
Near  him  were  other  families  of  the  same  name,  all  of  whom 
were  influential  members  of  the  community.  A  small  in- 
fusion of  Dutch  blood  found  its  way  here  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  most  prominent  name  being  that  of  Jacobus. 

Verona  village  was  until  a  few  years  ago  a  quiet  hamlet 
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of  a  few  dwellings,  inhabited  by  a  staid  and  steady  popula- 
tion, mostly  farmers.  A  large  factory  for  brushes  of  all 
varieties,  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  Jacobus  family, 
gave  some  life  to  the  place.  Some  enterprising  citizens  of 
other  localities  awoke  to  the  desirability  of  the  village  for 
residences,  and  a  few  built  dwellings  here,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  John  L.  Johnson,  formeriy  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Essex  and  now  a 
prominent  lawyer  with  his  office  in  Newark.  Others  have 
followed  his  example  and  have  become  permanent  residents 
of  this  community. 

Cedar  Grove  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  northern  jiart  of  the 
township.  Peckman's  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Passaic, 
emptying  its  waters  into  that  river  at  Little  Falls,  runs 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  township  and  forms  the 
valley.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  township  this  stream 
has  formed  a  lake  covering  many  acres.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  this  sheet  of  water,  called  Verona 
Lake,  was  utilized  for  milling  purposes,  and  was  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity.  But  now  it  is  a  place 
of  resort  for  pleasure  seekers,  who  find  there  every  appli- 
ance for  their  delight  and  recreation.  The  water  is  of  pure 
spring  origin,  unpolluted  as  are  so  many  of  the  streams  of 
the  State  for  sewage  purposes.  It  lies  sheltered  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills  from  storm  and  destructive  winds,  so  that 
tourists  who  seek  its  quiet  waters  are  safe.  It  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  and  every  drop  of  its  pellucid  waves  comes 
from  mountain  springs  issuing  from  the  eminences  which 
surround  it  and  seem  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  spot  The 
park  and  lake  are  under  the  most  excellent  management, 
while  every  possible  appliance  is  furnished  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  come  there  for  rest.  The  most  fastidious 
may  be  assured  that  nothing  will  be  found  to  offend  or 
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line  to  tbe  IVuHuek  RWcr,  thtmte  ap  tke  waadHt  oT  tke  itimm  to  the  place  of 
Begimung. 

This  territory  sincp  the  formation  of  the  township  has 
been  depletetl  by  the  creation  of  other  mnnicipalities.  The 
township  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell, 
the  "  fighting  parson  "  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Two 
boroughs,  Caldwell  and  North  Caldwell,  have  been  carved 
from  the  township,  both  of  small  extent.  The  popnlation 
of  the  township  proper  in  1900  was  1,619.  of  Caldwell  bor- 
onjrh  1.387,  and  North  Caldwell  297. 

The  village  of  Caldwell  is  beautiful  for  situation.  It  has 
three  churches :  a  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Methodist. 
There  are  four  hamlets  in  the  township :  Fairfield,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  and  Westville,  of  which  Fairfield  is  the  oldest. 
Tlie  R#*fomie<l  Chnn?h  at  Fairfield  was  nrganizeil  nearly  one 
hnndriHl  anil  fifty  years  ago.  and  has  aidnl  many  struggling 
ehurrlif^  nf  the  sanir-  ilenominaTion  in  its  vicinity.  It  was, 
of  cnurs^.  siipjKirte^l  by  the  Holland  immigrants  who  early 
in  thf-  eighte^^nth  century  made  their  way  across  the  Pas- 
saic into  Caldwell. 
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HIVINGSTON  TOWNSHIP  has  no  peculiarly  strikinfr 
history.  It  was  a  part  of  Newark  until  1797,  when 
it  was  separated  from  that  town.  Its  population 
has  been  and  is  now  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
agriculture.  There  are,  however,  a  few  hat  factories  of 
limited  facilities  situated  on  the  river.  The  permanency 
of  the  inhabitants  is  quite  remarkable.  They  generally  live 
on,  generation  after  generation,  in  the  same  locality,  fre- 
quently in  the  same  hous(\  A  single  case  is  perhaps  one  of 
many.  T.  Rowland  Teed,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  born  in  the  same  house  in  which  his  great-great-grand- 
father was  boni,  and  in  which  every  successive  generation 
down  to  this  youth  was  also  born,  many  of  them  in  the 
same  room.  The  Teed  family  for  many  decades  have  been 
prominent  and  influential  in  public  affairs,  many  of  them 
filling  township  offices,  several  acting  as  county  officials, 
and  some  as  members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caldwell,  on 
the  east  by  West  Orange  and  Milburn,  on  the  south  by 
Milburn  and  the  Passaic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Passaic. 
The  low  grounds  which  envelop  so  large  a  part  of  Caldwell 
pass  over  into  the  territory  of  Livingston  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  v 

The  names  which  have  always  been  prominent  in  the  his- 
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it  is  eridiPBt  that  it  r^^T»  to  lasd  weft  ^  Fint  Momitaiii 
and  ext^^Bdin^  to  th^  rirer.  Xotkin^  fcowerer,  $#eeiii:»  to 
kare  <if>aKr  oot  of  tlki^  ^tfj^r^nrnte^  aapi  it  abo  app^;an»  br 
sabseqiK-iKt  eTeiiL»  t^t  all  p&rti^^  a^^idex^^  in  the  title 
aeqnir^  br  Xewark  trxriept  rise  pr*>pfTPi^of»u 

Ia  1746  tl^  l«>r«i«  pc«>pcietors  ^orresdere*!  the  ri^t  of 
MfTerfA^iT  oTi^rr  New  J»rr*eT.  secxtrv:*!  to  them  br  the  orig- 
iaal  grant  t#>  Berfceler  aad  Carteret  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
bot  retaine»i  the  title  i*,  the  taii*L  The  indepen^lent  colo- 
ni«ti^  of  Newark  frv^iTi^-nrly  'lh^T»^^t*l*:*l  xh*T  claim  38»-t  up  by 
the  pr»>prieT.Mr*  to  the  eicios^e  »:oarr»>l  otip^  the  Ian«l  within 
th^  Pr»/iiiiT»r.  wti.>  iiL^U^'r*!  zhAZ  Any  LEi*iIan  titl»r*  acquiretl 
by  aiky  prir>"faai?e  3^L*^vLL»i  be  o-fiiiinne»l  by  them.  The  set- 
tier^  in  XTwark  •:laim*r*i  riiar  ih^  In-iiaiL^  w«rre  the  swle  own- 
ers *if  tL^r  •rMontry.  \*-*-*Br%Un-y-  j  in  iTfi'i.  settiikg  at  naoght 
the  pn.»prier.Mr*.  rhey  b».»i^rL':  fr>'iii  *:]>:  Indians  this  land 
-  w*r>rw;if»:  ••r  D».»r:L.wani  •►f  NVw^Lrk  within  the  e«>mpa&^ 
of  ih^  Pii>5*ai»:k  riTer  an»i  5»,»  ^•^zhnr-jLT^i  Tino>  Mini^ink  pattu 
Til :  ^11  lau'Li  a.^*  yec  anpar»:hase»i  •>?  me  heathen-" 

The  de^eti  was  ^x»r»:ote»i  by  5«^v»rnLL  Thiefs  of  the  tribes  resi- 
dent wT-hin  Vtw  Jersey,  w^js  'iik-.r^:  Man.-L.  1701-Oi  an«l  was 
•jLf'.t-r^iLT^L  "I.  '1-  14" L  'iiiy  •:'  M^y  ...  ITil-i:!,  «>>rmrme»i  by 
r^'.'Hi'r  In^ii^iiij?  'it.  .::._•  •-i-'r-'?e.v-->  kr.:,-^.  ;iL*:  •►'h^-rs  as  chiefs, 
•>f  '-he  rribes,  L«-ii>  iiiti  -^  >  -?s-«»r?  f  -L--  jT^-in'^^r-  •►f  the  dee«l 
exe» r^LT^^i  in  17»."^.  TL-  :»r'»:'r:-'"r*  •  [;i:::.-^i  'L;!'  rL»-  settlers 
>L».»al*i  p«ay  ^hen.  f^r  "L-  LiH'S  'i^y  •-^upi^i.  This  \"ras 
:^T\:r>iily  •iL^»r:'-'l  ;ic»t  "L"-  -i-!!. m*:  -irn:--*:  *-Xv-epc  by  on*-  in- 
•iivi.irr^L.  This  I— I  :h-  pr^>j.*rle:«.'r^  :••  'ak^r  I«ri:al  measiuvs  to 
"i^r^Lre  wha'  rh»-y  •-••n^:»i»-r^i  w^-rw  -h-ir  ^'^"^r  •ia»^  and  la^rfnl 
rlirh:.'*-  Ifc-f»-ndan^s  in  rh*rse  s^:s  werv  o>mmirte»l  to  pris«>n 
an»i  th'r  jails  w»^r»-  s**«nn-*I  by  ihe  •iriiens  heade«l  by  s«»nie 
of  rh*-  UA^'^r.  rv>f«»-t- table  inhabitants.  In  the  end  the  pri> 
pnet»»rs  were  sno-essfnl.     Many  ptmi^has^rs  who  had  paid 
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for  their  property  were  dispossessed,  several  were  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  gi-eat  distress  and  loss  were  sustained.  The 
controversy  lasted  several  years,  and  was  fought  with  great 
pertinacity  by  both  parties.  This  statement  of  facts  does  not 
apply  alone  to  Caldwell,  but  to  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Caldwell  Township  is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Essex,  and  is  bounded  north  and  west  by  the  Passaic 
River,  which  separates  it  fn)m  Passaic  and  Morris,  east  by 
Verona  and  West  Orange,  and  south  by  Livingston  Town- 
ship. It  contains  18,194  acres,  of  which  about  7,000 
are  still  forest.  The  whole  western  portion  bordering  on 
the  river  is  enveloped  by  swampy  land.  That  in  the  north- 
west of  the  township,  at  the  loop  of  the  river  as  it  turns  to 
flow  towards  Little  Falls,  is  called  the  Great  Piece;  the  oth- 
ers are  known  as  Little  Piece  and  Hatfield  Meadows.  These 
meadows  cover  many  hundred  acres.  They  are  useful, 
h()W(*ver,  to  their  owners,  and  are  being  gradually  drained. 
Thoy  are  sometimes  entirely  submerged  by  the  overflow  of 
the  river,  but  they  rarely  fail  to  render  to  their  owners  some 
remuneration  in  their  crops  of  hay  and  in  the  pasturage 
they  furnish  for  cattle.  Some  timber  is  grown  upon  them 
and  of  good  quality.  The  flow  of  the  river  at  this  point  is 
exceedingly  sluggish,  the  descent  in  some  instances  being 
only  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

The  township  was  incorporat(»d  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1798,  and  the  following  bounds  defined  : 

Beginning  at  Cook's  bridge  on  Passaic  River  then  running  down  the  old  Canoe 
brook  road  along  the  Springfield  line  until  it  come  to  where  said  line  turns  off  to 
Keen's  MiUs,  from  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  within  five  chains  to  the  west  of 
Joel  Condit*s  quarry  on  the  Springfield  road  near  the  top  of  Second  Mountain, 
thence  north  fifteen  degrees  east  twenty  chains  along  said  mountain,  thence  on  a 
straight  line  to  the  top  of  First  Mountain  to  where  a  certain  road  laid  out  along 
the  line  of  lands  of  Stephen  Crane,  deceased,  intersects  the  top  of  said  mountain, 
thence  along  the  same  imtil  it  comes  to  the  Paterson  line,  thence  along  the  said 
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molest.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  an  association  of  gentle- 
men, residents  of  the  village  and  its  vicinity,  who,  them- 
selves fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of 
good  morals  and  purity  in  the  community,  have  adopted 
such  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  visitors  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  quiet  of  the  place  that  no  oflfence 
can  possibly  be  given  to  any  one.  The  lake  is  easily  reached 
by  trolley  cars  from  all  parts  of  the  adjoining  country.  Art 
has  aided  nature  and,  combining  the  natural  scenery  of  the 
lake  and  its  sun*oundings  with  other  environments,  has 
made  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  most  desii-able.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  boat  houses,  a  lawn  decorated  with  shrub- 
bery, tables  for  picnics,  and  settees  for  the  weaiy.  Con- 
venient boats,  safely  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  accident, 
are  always  at  command.  For  JSunday  schools  and  other 
like  associations  this  is  a  most  desirable  resort.  The  names 
of  its  managers,  David  II.  and  John  W.  Playback,  Charles 
A.  Williams,  and  Anson  A.  V'oorhees,  are  guarantees  that 
every  promise  made  will  be  faithfully  performed. 

There  are  three  churches  at  Verona :  a  Pi-esbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, and  Methodist 

Caldwell  is  the  largest  township  in  the  county,  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  was  the 
gateway  for  immigration  from  Essex  into  Morris  County 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  adven- 
turous man  climbed  to  the  top  of  Second  Mountain,  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  spread  out  before  his  feet,  and  took 
in  some  of  its  beauty.  But  the  men  of  his  time  were  more 
realistic  and  utilitarian  in  their  views  than  those  of  this 
age,  and  this  particular  adventurer  partook  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  time.  He  returned  to  Newark,  informed 
the  town  meeting  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  advised  that 
an  instant  purchase  should  be  made  of  the  land.     This  was, 
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SO  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  the  yeai*  1700.  The 
purchase  was  made,  and  into  Uoi^seneck,  as  the  locality 
was  at  first  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  horse's 
arched  neck,  flowed,  slowly  at  first,  but  in  larger  volume 
afterward,  an  immigration  which  later  appropriated  the 
whole  valley.  Soon  it  was  intimated  that  iron  was  to  be 
found  over  the  river  beyond  its  western  banks,  and  before 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  Morris  County 
began  to  be  peopled  by  hardy  settlers  from  Essex.  Prior  to 
this  time,  in  1679,  an  Indian  deed  was  made  to  some  Hol- 
landers of  land,  a  portion  of  which  by  its  description  was 
clearly  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  township  of  Cald- 
well: 

Lying  west  and  north  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Pine  Brook 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Cedar  Grove  extending  to  the  village  of  Acquackanonk. 

This  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Caldwell.  The  deed  was  signed  by  Captahem, 
whose  name  often  appears  in  deeds  of  that  time,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  lords  proprietors.  Within  its  bounds  is 
now  to  be  found  the  hamlet  of  Fairfield,  whei'e  is  an  old 
established  Reformed  Church.  Several  Dutch  families  set- 
tled at  this  locality  soon  after  the  making  of  this  deed,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  descendants  of  these  Hollanders 
are  to-day  to  be  found  among  the  residents  of  Caldwell. 

In  1699  two  citizens  of  Newark  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee by  the  town  meeting  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of 
the  "  tract  lying  westward  of  our  bounds  to  the  Passaic 
River."  The  purchase,  however,  was  not  then  made.  In 
1701,  June  10,  Sir  Thomas  Lane  and  others,  representing 
the  West  Jersey  Society,  obtained  letters  patent  for  "  land 
lying  at  Horseneck."  How  definite  was  the  description 
of  the  land  intended  to  be  granted  by  these  letters  patent  is 
not  known,  but  as  indefinite  as  that  just  given  may  be 
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torj'  of  this  townsliip  denote  quite  conolnsively  their  origin. 
The  most  of  them  came  from  Newark  and  settled  in  the 
fertile  fiehls  of  this  municipality.  They  are  Ward,  Tomp- 
kins, rian-ison,  Williams,  Dodd,  Condit,  Teed,  Force,  and 
others.  A  few  inflnential  names  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
pai*ent  colony.  Some  undoubtedly  came  from  Elizabeth- 
town. 

There  are  five  villajros  and  hamlets  in  the  township:  Liv- 
in^'ston,  West  Livinjijston,  Northfield,  Squiertown,  and  Rose- 
land,  formerly  callnl  Penterville.     Of  these  Koseland  is  the 

largest  and 
most  prosper- 
ous. It  is  near 
a  railroad  with 
a  station,  and 
bids  fair  to  be- 
c  o  m  (*  m  o  ro 
populous  i  n 
th<»  f  u  t  u  re. 
Koseland  has 
two  churches: 
V  r  c  s  b  y  t  e  - 

rian  aii<l  AbMliodisi.  Wcsi  Li\in^>i(,n  also  lias  a  Methodist 
Clnircli,  and  tin^v  ar<*  two  15ai)lisl  (MmucIk^s,  on(»  at  North- 
fi(»l(l  and  onr  at  Livin<rston. 

Livingston  was  nanuMl  in  honor  of  William  hiviugston, 
jrovernor  of  N(*\v  •I(M-s(»y  during  the  K(»volution.  It  has 
1 1,1 4S  arrcs,  of  which  about  r),(HMI  are  still  forest  land.  Its 
po])nlation  in  1!M)0  was  1,412. 

Milbnrn  is  sitnatcd  in  ili^  southern  part  of  tlu*  county  on 
the  line*  of  Union.  It  foruKMl  at  one*  time  i)art  of  S])rin^- 
field  wIkmi  that  townshij)  was  unit(»d  with  Essex  County, 
but  wluMi  Union  was  created  Milburn  was  sc^parated  from 
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Springfield  and  remained  united  to  Essex.  This  was  in 
1852.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Livingston  and  West  Orange, 
east  by  Springfield  and  South  Orange,  south  by  Union  Coun- 
ty, and  west  by  the  Passaic  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Morris  County.  It  is  much  broken  by  different  ranges  of 
hills — the  White  Oak  Ridge  in  its  central  part,  a  higher 
elevation  in  its  northern  part  near  Livingston,  and  Short 
Hills  in  its  southern  portion.  On 
the  Passaic  there  are  some  lowlands, 
and  toward  Springfield  there  is  quite 
an  extent  of  level  plain.  The  Passaic 
River  washes  its  western  side,  Cano(» 
Brook  comes  into  the  township  from 
Livingston,  and  the  east  branch  of 
the  Railway  River  rises  in  W(»st 
Orange  and  flows  through  Milbiini 
into  Springfield. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  Milbnrn  vil- 
lage was  a  mere  hamlet,  an<l  was 
known  by  various  names,  such  as 
Rum  Brook,  Riverhea<l,  \\iuxhall, 
and  Croton.  There  was  an  attempt 
made  at  one  time  to  call  it  MillvillCj 
but  when  it  was  incorporated  and  a 
postoflttce  established  there  the  name 
was   definitely   settled    as   Milburn, 

and  very  appropriately,  as  it  was  situated  on  a  stream  fully 
entitled  to  that  name  for  its  facility  in  affording  mill  sites. 
It  became  at  one  time  a  large  manufacturing  center,  de- 
voted particularly  to  papermills  and  hat  factories.  Shortly 
after  the  Revolution  Samuel  Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  estab- 
lished a  papermill  a  short  distance  above  the  village  of 
Milburn  on  the  Rahway  River,  which  continued  to  be  oper- 
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i^  ikM6'^SL0^i  T^  j^itspf/Md^lAJi^ifi^  ^jS  vif<e  zmA  children 
-r^zir  k,  -->i4KE»*-ii*  "■  L^:7*r  •i«w*r  «•**  A  bnadtr  field  for  tb«r 
fArj:;.>2te.  '■tL^tv  iiif'^fv  a*rT**  o^v-i  fcit  ;gTaa[t'^  xo  te  divided 
4b2£»^>£i^  r/:j!<:  jsoii.^  axff-:  <ik:;^r>^T%  v>  be  bcirs  lo  iI^eci:  and  «> 
•i-rT  %'^it-  oTi".  iii-:*>  :if^  hi^AT^  '>Arjtif3i  \'All*rT  .>f  firanse, 
ii**!  »-;•.::  *:i:*Ar*'r>rrbr.;':  ^i^^^T^gr  4&d  uA^stOj  ibty  leared 

Wii^:^i:^«NC:>.  jiZiO  tL^  O.-irii'*  -.-AZTt^  ^hkI  ^-r«Ad  ^bemscJTes  all 

ITIlf.  I:^  *::.;**  ;.»-<ir  -a  •:*?-r*:  fvr  -.w-rnrv  acne:^  was  made  by 
T:-'..::.>:.-  Oarin^-r  •••  Siatr.-^T;  Kr^^Hiaii-  i$amael  Piersoiip 
>j;t*'..--v.'  U'li.iiiji,.*.  .iL-:  ?f<iiii-:T!  \VL^»:r.  aD<l  ihe  Society 
- :•  -;.*-  Mv  -:.-ii:ri  ^n'^  •^*-'-'  iiir^l  -Jii*:-  -L-rDi-  A  meeting  house 
•Afe.«  <-r*-*  -•-:  ^v  r:.r  ?^^*-lTr>  a"  :Lr  L^vTiii^ALiu  and  a  Si^parate 
aii*:  •^••:^v--  rou.iu-iz^l'y  waj?  ^a'L-rr*;*:  ii:';;-?:!!*:^  In  1T<I2  the 
pr/;.'ri«rr.ji>  •^imrii-i^ri^i  'h^  ri:iL*  ••?  j:MV*:rnmeni  lu  i^een 
ATiij*-.  ^iU*  re^^riv-i  ih*r  ririe  t.p  all  lanJ  wiibin  the  Prov- 
i:i*'-.  Ji.'j'i  'r.i^  .  niwn  «iisw:}aini»r«i  " all  riirlii  to  ihe  province  of 
V<--.v  Ji-riHrv  f'*':.*'r  'h.:'!  ":.»-  'j^v^-rr: ::-•-!.*  an«i  ••wns  the  soil 
^i.'--;  •- ..i*.-;--:^"-.  x\.  "••  'r»^l«»L:L'  t"  :L»r  ::»rneral  proprie- 
'•^.'-'•."  A  f-'v  v.-::;i.  ;ii"-r  *h»r  j'i-«»ji^:*-:»«rs  riia»i»r  demands  on 
•:.»-**-  -'-••■'•i>  f'»r  ;»iiy:i;^-D*  f«.»r  ^L*-  lan-ls  tL^-v  li»rM.  with  the 

T:.i-  Mountain  S>i*-Tv  wa>  •••.■mi-^s?^i  Mf  on»f  handre«l  and 
on-  j/^-rvirjy  froin  N»-wark.  arj«i  an^nnil  Their  dwellings  and 
The  .-liijr«h  Trj»-y  ^-r»-i:T^-«I  ;:rew  a  lartier  senlemtfnt  where 
•■iij?-^<-r»-<J  Th-  hi'Sti  liOp->  «»f  Th--  fuund»rrs.  The  church  was 
th«-;r  lab-rrija^rle  in  rh*-  wildern*->s.  It  is  represented  to-day 
\py  Th*r  rir«t  IV-shyt^riaii  < 'hurih  "f  Oranj:e.  the  parent  of 
The  many  nrli^ou.s  orjranizatiMDs  of  the  Presbjterian  de- 
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nomination  of  Christians  in  and  around  Orange.  The  old 
deed  made  by  Thomas  Gardner  is  preserved  with  pious 
care  among  the  archives  of  the  parent  church. 

Orange  was  one  of  the  three  original  wards  into  which 
Newark  was  divided,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
once  contained  a  much  larger  extent  of  country  than  is  now 
within  its  borders.     East,  West,  and  South  Orange  have 
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been  taken  from  it.  It  was  created  an  independent  town- 
ship on  the  27th  of  November,  1806.  This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  territory  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  new 
township  as  established  by  the  act : 

Beginning  at  a  spring  called  the  Boiling  Spring,  on  the  land  of  Stephen  D.  Day, 
running  thence  in  a  straight  line  southwardly  to  the  bridge  in  the  highway  n«ar 
David  Peck's ;  thence  running  southwardly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  bridge  in  the 
highway  near  Sayres  Roberts  in  Camptown;  thence  southwardly  in  a  straight 
line  to  Elizabeth  township  in  the  line  of  Springfield  township;  thence  along  the 
line  of  the  same  to  Caldwell  township;  thence  along  the  line  of  said  township  to 
a  point  in  the  first  mountain,  called  Stephen  Crane's  notch;  thence  Southwardly 
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gatisfactory  result.  Homes  so  commodious^  with  eyerj  ap- 
pliance for  all  demands  for  securing  health  and  obtaining 
ease,  so  elegant  in  their  architecture,  so  practically  orna- 
mental, can  not  be  found  elsewhere.  No  community  witli 
higher,  better  characteristicrs  was  ever  gathere<l  together 
in  the  same  locality.  Several  similar  attempts  have 
been  made  in  this  country,  but  they  have  prove^l  unsuccess- 
ful. It  is  due  to  the  good  judgment  of  its  founder  that  this 
has  been  so  eminently  successful. 

Short  nills  is  historically  connected  with  the  Itevolution. 
It  was  near  hen^  that  the  battle  of  Springfield  was  fought. 
The  results  of  that  conflict  were  far  reaching  in  their  in- 
fluenc«*  in  the  future  of  the  struggling  colonists.  It  was 
during  a  memorable  crisis  of  the  war,  when  all  hearts  were 
filleil  with  sad  forebodings.  Wasliiiigton  and  his  famished, 
ragg^'d  army  were  iMicampi'd  at  Morristown,  and  a  jMiwder 
mill  was  establislnMl  there.  It  was  of  the  utmost  imp<fi'- 
tance  to  tin*  Hritisli,  if  possible,  to  serure  the  captui*e  of  the 
one  and  the  destnirtion  of  the  other.  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  enemy  to  se<-ure  both  of  these  objects, 
but  they  had  signally  faile<l.  A  full  force  was  sent  out 
from  New  York  uiHler  the  ccnnmaii<l  of  experien<-ed  veteran 
ol!i4-ers  with  high  hopes  of  sucress. 

Alarm  was  tjiveii  by  ben4on  and  signal  cannon  from  an 
emin(Mire  to  the  west  of  th(»  present  village  of  Short  Hills. 
The  minutem(*n  swarmed  to  tin*  rescu(»  from  their  homes, 
(reneral  Afaxw^dl,  a  Jerseyman,  was  in  the  command  of 
the  regular  troops,  the  invad<*rs  wer<*  <lriven  back  with  loss, 
and  the  attempt  was  never  n*new(Ml.  Hrutal  outrage  and 
nnne4-<'ssary  il<*vastation  marked  (*very  step  of  the  advance 
of  the  Hritish;  farm  houses  were  burn^nl,  farms  pillaged, 
women  insulted,  and  a  sreiie  of  outrage  spreading  all  along 
their  co!irs<\     .Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James 
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Caldwell,  then  quartermaster  as  well  as  chaplain  in  the 
patriot  army,  was  shot  while  standing  at  an  upper  win- 
dow with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Springfield  was  destroyed. 

It  was  at  this  battle  that  occurred  the  incident,  so  often 
related,  of  how  Caldwell,  when  the  soldiers  ran  short  of  wad- 
ding, rushed  into  the  church,  came  out  with  his  arms  full  of 
the  old-fashioned  hymn  books,  then  in  universal  use  in  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  and,  distributing  the  leaves  among 
the  troops,  cried  out:  '*  Give  'em  Watts,  boys!" 

Orange  can  not,  properly,  be  claimed  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Passaic  Valley,  but  it  is  too  important  a  local- 
ity not  to  receive  some  mention.  Like  all  the  rest  of  Essex 
County  it  formed  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony  a  part 
of  Newark,  and  was  settled  by  immigrants  from  that  town. 
The  exact  time  when  these  first  settlers  came  there  can  not 
be  definitely  determined,  but  it  may  be  readily  approxi- 
mated by  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  "  Mountain  So- 
ciety." 

The  first  care  of  these  conscientious  Puritans,  after  secur- 
ing a  resting  place  for  their  families,  was  to  rear  the  church 
and  by  its  side  the  school  house,  wherever  they  went. 
If  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  church  can  be  ascer- 
tained it  is  entirely  safe  to  record  the  beginning  of  the  set- 
tlement. But  undoubtedly  the  immigration  into  Orange 
was  a  gradual  one,  not  involving  at  first  any  great  number 
of  settlers.  The  restless  activities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  im- 
pelled them  to  migrations  from  place  to  place.  New  fields 
invited,  more  fertile  land  encouraged,  and  fairer  skies  beck- 
oned them  on  from  their  residences.  Adventurous  souls 
were  found  among  these  men  from  Connecticut.  So  they 
left,  perhaps,  comfortable  homes  and  braved  the  untried 
dangers  of  an  unbroken  wilderness.    The  young  men  who 
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ULTfril  hj  hhri  aad.  af*i^  his  •i^ark.  bj  ks  »>■  Joks.     It  has 

\^ifrU  *:lklTrx^  ^ha*  r>Ll«  T&ik  -^^  J7«:  {tt{i^mfl]  of  i»   kiiKl 

in  rb^  Pni^^l  ??*aT*?».  sfer^rftl  •".•»:ii*^  pAp^^THfll^  hare  b^^^-n 
'-«rAW5*r--^1  *i3^^  -La-  rfm^  fe-Ir--"-  •!>?•  CampbeU  plant.  Hat 
fa^//r-=r*  r-f  Tarx-";*  kfi>l«  Witrt-  mear^^^fd  atoaj?  ihe  Rah- 
war  JiiTfrT.  Fii'T  jt-zr^  xisA  zr.-'-?^  as-*  L<rKrt  D-  Condit. 
wh'f  I;T*-rj  ii7  MiIJ>-2rr:-  TB-L*-ii  :•  Tra*  fr**  ^-mersnijf  from  its 
harnl*-'  ••;i"-.  'ir.T'!  hi*  c^^'l  a  f-T  ji^r*  ago.  at  th^  age  of 
liin^^T-*^:-'.,  ■»';&•  [iir^r-T  •^r.iri^r*^^  :n  'L-=-  La*  maDofa^tnre  at 
Mi!N':rT..     FI-^  -"ii*  a  r--;V:.-  **^rfa.^».r  in  hL*  day  and  fon?- 

in«'«vr  in  all  efforts  to 
a>i  rhir  ^>mmiiiutT 
iii  whirh  he  Ihred. 
H-  '.;ir:'=-iv  asBKi$tP«1 
:l  -L^  •^rv-i-iitin  of  the 
K:*!'^  -I^i  rhnrvh  at 
Mi/r-Tira  an*!  wsm 
:0'iiiiii»-iit  in  ih»f  es- 
•::Sii>iiDient  of  a 
•  *r  ni  •:  I  tr  r  y  at  ihi* 
lilatre, 

Ti-^-rv  ar»^  xhrtre 
•.illaires  and  ham- 
!e-?-  in  MK?r:rTi  T"-a:.>:-::»:  Milhin..  SL-^r:  Hi!U,  and  Wyi>- 
rniriir-  Th-  v['.'.-;ij*'  ..f  Mi^^'^riL  »'X*-:.«:'»  "D  ImitL  ^ide^  of  ih- 
IJahway  Hjr*-r  fr^rn  Th»^  niilr»«a»i  r..  Sprlnrf^M.  Ir  has  rwn 
•rhuri.h'^??,  an  Epi^-.oj'alijin  an-i  a  I»apnst.  The  manufa«r- 
rTjrirjtr  in^«^r»rs*s  -.f  Tfj<  I.Maii^y  La^»-  alm»«>"  wholly  disap- 
[i^-an:-«i-     Ir  is  jjrill  a  riiiai:-  *•(  -nt»-rj»nse  and  pn>CT»:*ss. 

Wvornint:  is  a  thriving:  haml^rt  with  lar-^e  fMnssibilities. 
It  i*  n{  vt-ry  r*^*-ur  'lar^,  an«!  is  f»^l  by  inimiirrariiins  frtini 
th'-  i-iTi<-»  iif  fjiriiiliMS  nf  Tii«»il»-raT*-  iii»-ans  wh«»  hav*-  s^iujrhi 
«f»iintrv  homes. 
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Short  Hills  is  a  very  remarkable  locality,  entirely  resi- 
dential in  its  character.  It  is  the  result  of  the  fertile  brain 
of  Stewart  Hartshorne,  the  proprietor  of  the  famous  Harts- 
horne  rollers.  He  appreciated  the  location  of  the  broken 
terraces,  the  ending  of  the  First  Mountain,  and  determined 
to  utilize  the  land  for  the  formation  of  a  most  unique  set- 
tlement. It  was  to  consist  entirely  of  residences — no 
stores,  nor  factories,  nor  any  erection  of  any  kind  were  to 
be  permitted  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  his  plan.  He  accord- 
ingly purchased  a  plot  of  several  hundred  acres,  admirably 
located  for  his  pur-  -.^^^^_   _ 

pose,  in  one  mass,  of 
the  proportions  ex- 
actly needed  to  ac- 
complish his  plan. 
This  was  plotted 
and  laid  out  in 
building  sites.  Ten- 
ants and  purchasers 
were  invited  to  set- 
tle there.  Their 
wishes  as  to  the 
kind  of  erection  they 

desired  were  respected  and  the  quantity  of  land  needed 
was  sold  or  rented  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  but 
scrutiny  of  an  exhaustive  character  was  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  proposing  residents.  The  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem rigidly  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  has  been  the 
gathering  together  in  this  beautiful  spot  of  the  completest 
and  most  elegant  residences  ever  brought  into  one  locality 
of  such  an  extent,  and  the  grouping  of  inhabitants  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  in  a  village  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  ideal  project, 
never  before  so  fully  accomplished  nor  carried  out  to  such  a 
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to  Tugkufj  Yjk^  pmIk:  cl^eaiHr  £M<v«rdlT  to  a  bri4s«  oathe  kogkvmT  nca 
CruMr'*:  tft«w!:«^  E*«ira«I]T  u^a  Md^  «■  t^  U^kvsT  Wf  eta  tbe  boa«e  of 
SilaA  iV^  and  V asfaanel  Itod :  tbtaec  ia  a  Rni|;fas  fiae  to  tJbe  Boiling  Sprinp,  tbe 
pbM«  of  Bepaada^. 

liifTervnt  NK-alitif-#  within  ifae  boun^ls  of  this  territorr 
were*  call^l  at  fir^t  bv  the  Daiii«^  of  the  families  who  were 
r*fsi<l*-ijt  Th#-rr-.  Thns  the  virinity  nf  Saint  Mark's  Church 
was  call^l  Williamstown.  afterward  Turj-  Comer.  Part  of 
the  ^'a.st^ru  -^ide  of  Ea.st  Orange  wa.s  known  as  Pecktown.  A 
seTtl^-ijjeni  U-tw*^u  Ea-st  Orangtr  an<l  Bhxjnifiehl  reeeiv*^ 
the  naijj*-  nf  I><>ltown.  The  Freemans  gave  the  title  of 
Fr»f*-iiiaiitii\vn  to  S«nith  Orang«^. 

Th«-  name  Urangt-  is  iracei  to  a  joke.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  i><rople  it  wa.s  jiu*rgej4te«l  that  the  locality  should  be 
nauj'^i  Ciran<i*r«lale.  The  suggt^siiun.  though  made  a:s  a 
jf-su  wa.s  aiM-ejiTi-il,  bu:  fi»r  several  years  the  word  (Irciuge 
was  «.'ou]pl*ril  wifh  another  until  at  last  the  matter  was  set* 
tl'^1  in  tlie  a«:T  i»f  inrviriMiratiun.  which  stylL-iJ  the  township 
by  ii.s  pr^.-sent  name.  It  is  now  a  city,  being  incorporated 
as  sui-h  i}\i  the  'M  of  April,  1S7l\  by  the  name  of  the  City  of 
Orange. 

Its  surfar*-  is  alniosi  imi^  unbroken  levi-I  jilain.  inter- 
>«'«'Ti'il  by  sonje  small  nvult-ts,  hiit  by  nn  impi>rtant  stream. 

r»ixty  years  a;:o  it  wa.s  a  l«»ng,  stragjiHng  town  of  about 
rive  hundre<l  inliabitauts,  its  ilw4^niii;j:s  umstly  small  and  in- 
significant in  their  arrbitt-rtun-.  tbr  ab«Ml«-s  of  sturdy,  in- 
•b-jiendent  peojile,  wHm  sjxike  an^l  tlii»ught  U^v  themselves, 
•  onsrii'ntious  in  tht'ir  lives.  T«.-naiiiii;s  nf  tlifir  rights,  and 
r»'Iigioijs  in  their  mf>d»'s  uf  acti«.in.  Tin-  village  then  exteudeil 
ij^'arly  from  the  western  bounilary  nf  Newark  westward  for 
about  Thn-e  mib-s.  The  inhabitants  wnre  an  industrious,  fru- 
jral  racK  a  large  maji»rity  of  them  being  small  shoemakers, 
who  had  leameil  that  trade  and  manufactured  boots  and 
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shoes  in  a  small  way  for  the  larger  manufacturers  of  New- 
ark. This  mode,  however,  ceased  long  since,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Orange  has  been  turned  in  other  di- 
rections. The  manufacture  of  hats  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant industry  in  this  thriving  city. 

The  whole  character  of  the  town  has  been  practically 
changed  during  the  last  half  century.  A  new  element  has 
made  its  way  into  this  region.  While  it  has  in  a  very  great 
measure  dominated  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  push  and  en- 
terprise the  public  affairs  of  the  community  it  has  not  an- 
tagonized the  representatives  of  the  old  settlers,  who  have 
been  properly  recognized. 

Orange  is  a  progressive  town.  The  new  comers  have  in- 
terjected a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  awakened  the  staid 
representatives  of  the  old  element  of  population  into  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  possibilities  of  the  locality.  Elegant 
churches,  school  houses,  a  public  library,  and  a  music  hall 
now  adorn  the  streets.  It  had  a  population  in  1900  of 
21,741. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

THE   COUNTY    OF    HUDSON 


HUDSON  COUNTY  lies  directly  south  of  Bergen, 
which  forms  its  northerly  boundary.  The  Passaic 
River  and  Newark  Bay  separate  it  from  Essex  and 
Union  on  the  west,  while  its  southern  point  lies 
opposite  Staten  Island  and  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  New 
York  harbor.  It  is  the  most  populous  county  in  the  State, 
haviu}?  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  contains  the  townships  of  Harrison,  North  Bergen, 
Weehawken,  and  Guttenberg,  the  towns  of  Wi«t  Hoboken, 
Union,  Kearney,  West  New  York,  and  East  Newark,  the 
borough  of  Secaucus,  and  the  cities  of  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
and  Bayonne. 

The  first  municipality  within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey 
was  erected  by  order  of  Director-General  Stuyvesant  and 
his  council  on  September  5,  1661,  and  christened  "  The  Vil- 
lage of  Bergen.-'  The  origin  of  the  name  '^  Bergen  "  rests 
in  some  doubt.  Some  writers  confidently  claim  it  to  have 
been  derived  from  "  Bergen,"  the  capital  of  Norway,  while 
others  as  confidently  assert  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  an  important  town  on  the  River  Scheldt, 
in  Holland.  The  evidence,  however,  seems  to  favor  those 
who  claim  the  name  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Holland 
town. 

During  the  seven  years  following  the  christening  new  set- 
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tkT»  njMlj  jmrt-hit^^  aud  locau^i  on  lands  oniBde  of  the 
-  VUlsL'4*' "  liiur JiL  Tlte^:.  ttitI  a  Ti*-w  to  iikjc**  efff^rtiuilv 
ytyjiu^^lu^  tbfrfQifi^lTf^  frv^iii  Tlie  suTair^r-fi.  a^k^  that  iliej 
TfljgliT  J^  aDD^fX^}  fo  tL*-  xiAaiii  •ii*^rtJ*ia*-xi'L  Actordi]if;]3\ 
on  ApriJ  7.  I'^ft^,  ^ioT*rTi*-..r  PLi2ip  Cjurr^-ret  asd  his  eounciL. 
of  Ea*t  Xf  w  J^fTgifrT.  graiiTM  to  'tbf-  jwr^TJ*rrs  of  Berg^en  ahen 
^'jmi\»riv\u'jL  *^>in*r  forrj  faioiii**!  a  rLarttrr  nikd^r  the  eor- 
[^irat*-  iiaui^  of  -TLfr  Towi^f-  iiDd  •.'••rp-f.^ration  of  Bergen/' 
Th3«  D*-w  -  Town*-  *"  t-oiupri*-*:*!  *tii*r  prv**riit  Connty  of  Hnd- 

^yn  a^  far  wen  as  the 
Hack€iisaek  B  i  t  e  r. 
TL«r  line  on  the  north, 
2LS  described  in  the 
•;ii2in«rr.  started  -  at 
Moriiavi?*  meadow.  1t- 
in^  T2I.«>n  the  west  side 
••f  Hnd*s<fn's  K  i  t  e  r ; 
fr^»m  thence  to  run 
ujirf.iii  a  X.  W.  Ivne  by 
a  Three  rail  fence  that 
]»  n<iw  standing  to  a 
l'l;i».>-  calltfil  Espatin 
T\i*f  Hill"  and  from 
Th^n.-e  !•»  a  liule  creek 
IWlujan's  CYeek]  stir- 
ritUDiliDj:  N.  N.  W.  till 
it  roifje?'  unro  th*-  rivi-r  Ha«k«-ii>ii«;k  ^ludian  name  for  •  Low- 
land "j.  riiuTairjIii;:  in  breailth.  fr»iiii  the  t«ip  of  the  Hill,  li 
irjiU*s  iir  120  «:hain?»."  Durinjr  the  nir-xt  sixteen  years  new 
M-TTl<-rij^ni>  sjirantr  up  north  of  Bergen,  but  in  matters  of 
gov*-nim»-nT  these  w»-re  termM  ••  fiut  lands  "  or  -  precincts." 
without  any  corf^irate  iH»wer  whatever,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the  "  Towne." 
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As  population  increased  courts  became  necessary;  and 
as  all  the  colonial  officials  were  Englishmen,  and  many  Eng- 
lish immigrants  had  settled  in  the  colony,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  desire  the  adoption  of  the  English  system 
of  county  government.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1682,  the 
provincial  Legislature  passed,  and  Deputy  Governor  Rud- 
yard  approved,  an  act  under  which  New  Jersey  was  divided 
into  four  counties:  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Mon- 
mouth. Bergen  County,  as  then  defined,  contained  "  all  the 
settlements  between  Hudson-s  River  and  the  Hackensack 
River,  beginning  at  Constable's  Hook  and  so  to  extend  to 
the  uppermost  bounds  of  the  Province,  northward  between 
the  said  rivers  with  the  seat  of  government  at  the  town  of 
Bergen.''  Essex  County  comprised  '^  all  the  settlements  be- 
tween the  west  side  of  the  Hackensack  River  and  the  part- 
ing line  between  Woodbridge  and  Elizabethtown,  and  north- 
ward to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Province."  By  this  di- 
vision the  greater  part  of  the  present  County  of  Bergen  as 
well  as  a  part  of  Hudson  fell  within  the  limits  of  Essex. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1709-10,  an  act  was  passed  and  aj)- 
prov(*d  dire<*ting  a  redivisiou.  By  the  terms  of  this  act  the 
b()un<laries  of  Bergen  (.ounty  were  fixed  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  Constable's  Hook,  so  up  along  the  bay  to  Hudson's  River,  to  the 
partition  point  between  New  Jersey  and  the  Province  of  New  York;  thence 
along  the  line  and  the  line  between  East  and  West  New  Jersey  to  the  Pequan- 
nock  and  Passaic  Rivers ;  thence  down  the  Pequannock  and  Passaic  Rivers  to  the 
sound ;  and  so  following  the  sound  to  Constable's  Hook  where  it  begins. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  as  above  de- 
scribed, was  included  the  (^ounty  of  Passaic,  and  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1840,  all  that  part  of  it  lying  south  of  the 
original  north  bounds  of  the  "  Town  and  Corporation  of  Ber- 
gen," together  with  a  considerable  area  of  territory  west  of 
the  Hackensack  Kiver  known  as  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  were, 
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by  legislative  enactment,  erected  into  the  County  of  Hudson. 
A  part  of  this  was  annexed  to  Bergen  County  in  1852,  leav- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Bergen  and  Hudson  Counties  as  they 
are  to-day. 

The  first  division  of  the  counties  of  the  State  into  town- 
sliips  was  made  pursuant  to  two  acts  of  the  colonial  asseiii- 
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bly,  one  appruvcMl  in  S(»pt(*niber,  M\\)2,  an<l  the  oilier  in  ()ct4>- 
ber,  HJtK^.  The  reasons  for  this  division  were  set  forth  in 
th(*  i)reanibh*  to  the  second  of  the  above  mentioned  acts,  as 
follows: 

WiiEKKAS  several  things  is  to  be  done  l»y  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  hamlets 
tribes,  or  <livisi(»ns  within  each  eounty,  as  ehusini^  of  depnties,  constables  &c.,  tax- 
ing ami  collecting  of  several  rates  for  publiek  nses  and  the  making  orders 
amongst  themselves  res|»ectively  abont  swine,  fences  &c. 

Whekkas,  a  great  many  settlements  are  not  reckoned  within  any  such  town 
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or  division,  nor  the  bounds  of  the  reputed  towns  ascertained,  by  means  thereof 
the  respective  constables  know  not  their  districts,  and  roany  other  inconveniences 
arising  from  them,  and  forasmuch  as  the  act  made  in  Sept  1692,  for  dividing 
the  several  counties  and  townships,  the  time  for  the  returns  of  the  said  divisions, 
being  too  short  and  the  method  of  dividing  by  county  meetings  inconvenient. 
Therefore  be  it  enacted,  etc. 

Under  those  acta  Bergen  County  (then  including  the  pres- 
ent Counties  of  Bergen  and  Hud- 
son) was  divided  into  three  town- 
ships:   Hackensack,    New    Bnrba- 


df>rs,  and  Bergc^n.  Of  these 
Ilaekeiiisaek  rompris44*d  ^*  all 
the  hiod  betwixt  the  Hacken- 
Kack  KiTer  and  Hudson's 
Biver,  that  extends  from  the 
corporation  town  bounds  of 
Bergen  to  the  partition  line 
of  the  Province."  New  Bar- 
badoes  comprised  "  all  the  land  on  Passaic  River,  above  the 
third  river,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  third  river  north- 
west to  the  partition  line  of  the  Province,  including  also  all 
the  land  in  New  Barbadoes  neck,  betwixt  Hackensack  and 
Passaic  rivei*s,  and  thence  to  the  partition  line  of  the  Prov- 
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incf."    Bf rjren  rompri^fffl  that  part  of  Hndson  Conntv  now 
hinj^  east  of  thf  Flar-kens^ck  KiTfr. 

Out  f»f  Bfrjrf-n  To^-n.^hip  wf^rv  rarvf^l  Jerw»T  City^  January 
2>^.  1820;  Van  Vorst  Township.  Manh  11,  1S41;  Xorth  Ber- 
gfn  Township,  F't-bmary  10,  is4:i:  Hadsr>n  Township,  March 
4,  lsr>2;  Bayonne  Township,  Ffbniar?  1^;,  1861;  Union  Town- 
ship, F^'brnary  28. 1861 :  the  Town  t»f  West  Hoboken,  Febru- 
ary 28,  l«if>l :  and  Gref-nville  Township,  Marrh  18, 1863.   Har- 

rison  Township 
was  taken  from 
1-  o  d  i,  Berjren 
^%»nnty.  Febru- 
ary 22,  1840, 
and  out  o f 
N<»rth  Berjren 
were  created 
lloboken  Town- 
ship, Manh  1, 
iS41.  and  the 
rity  of  Hobo- 
k»*n.  Marrh  28, 
1  s  r> ."».  \V  e  e- 
liawkeu  Town- 
ship, famous  as 
oi«iaiiiztHl  from 
llohok*  11,  M;irrl«  ir>,  ls.")li:  tlir  Town  of  riiiou  was  rreattnl 
from  rnioiK  Martli  I'll,  l>r)4:  lvf*arii»^y  was  fonm^l  from  Har- 
rison, Manli  14.  isiJT,  and  nuHle  a  "  town  **  Manh  23,  1898; 
and  x\u'  rity  of  J5;iyonne  was  inrorporat«Ml  Manli  10,  lSfi9. 
rjnf  trnlM-r*:  Township  was  formed  from  Tnion,  April  1,  1878, 
and  on  Marrli  21,  ls08,  ih«*  r«Mnaind*M*  of  Tuion  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Township  of  West  Nt*\v  York.  The  Town  of 
Kast    X«*wark   was  rreated   in    1808,   and   th»-   Borough   of 
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a  diH'Ilintz   ground   in   times  jL^one  hy,   was 
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Secjiuciis  was  organized  from  North  Bergen,  March  12, 1900. 
Van  YoTfit  and  Greenville  have  both  been  absorbed  by  other 
municipalities,  though  the  latter  locality  retains  its  name. 
The  county  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Hackensack  River, 
which  flows  along  the  northwestern  border  of  North  Ber- 
gen Township  and  thence  southward  into  Newark  Bay. 
Along  this  river  are  extensive  meadows,  which,  between 
Jersey  City  and  Newark,  have  been  partially  improved  and 
utilized  for  manufacturing,  railroad,  and  kindred  purposes. 
To  the  northward  lies  the  "  Island  "  of  Secaucus,  a  strip  «>f 
upland  surrounded  by  marsh  and  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  truck  gardening. 

The  Central  Kailroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  all  traverse  the  county  from  east  to  west,  while 
the  Erie  and  West  Shore  lines  run  northward  and  north- 
westerly. 

Th(»  pioneers  of  Hudson  County  were  largely  immigrants 
from  ITolland  or  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  Man- 
hattan and  Long  Islands.  The  rest  were  English,  French, 
Cfcrmans,  and  Scandinavians.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the 
bill  of  ''  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  "  Michael  Pauw,  then 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  was  impelled,  for  speculative 
purposes  no  doubt,  to  obtain  from  the  director-general  of 
New  Netherland,  in  1630,  grants  of  two  large  tracts,  one 
called  "  Hoboken  Hacking  "  (Land  of  the  tobacco  pipe)  and 
the  other  "  Ahasimus."  Both  of  these  tracts  were  parts  of 
what  is  now  Jersey  City.  These  grants  bore  date,  resj^ect- 
ively,  July  13  and  November  22,  1630.  The  grantee  gave 
one  place  the  name  of  "  Pavonia." 

Pauw  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
his  deeds  and  was  obliged,  after  three  years  of  controversy 
with  the  West  India  Company,  to  convey  his  "  plantations  " 
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back  to  that  company.  Michael  Paulesen,  an  official  of  the 
company,  was  placed  in  charge  of  them  as  superintendent. 
It  is  said  he  built  and  occupied  a  hut  at  Paulus  Hook  early 
in  1633.  If  so,  it  was  the  first  building  of  any  kind  erected 
in  either  Bergen  or  Hudson  County.     Later  in  the  same 

year  the  com- 
pany built  two 
more  houses:  one 
at  Communipaw, 
afterward  p  u  r- 
chased  by  Jan 
Evertse  Bout,  the 
other  at  Ahasi- 
mus  (now  Jersey 
City,  east  of  the 
Hill),  later  pur- 
chased by  Cor- 
nelius Van  Vorst. 
Jan  Evertse  Bout 
succeeded  Mich- 
ael Paulesen  as 
superintendent  of 
11u»  Pauw  planta- 
t  i  ()  n  June  17, 
1634,  witli  head- 
quarters  at  Com- 
munipaw, then 
the  capital  of  the  Pavouia  colony.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  June,  1636,  by  Cornelius  Van  Vorst,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ahasimus,  where  he  kept  "  open  house  ''  and  en- 
tertained the  New  Amsterdam  officials  in  style. 

In  1641  Myndert  Myndertse,  of  Amsterdam,  (bearing  the 
ponderous  title  of  "  Van  Der  Heer  Nedderhorst,")  obtained 
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a  grant  of  all  the  country  behind  (west  of)  Achter  Kull 
(Newark  Bay),  and  from  thence  North  to  Tappan,  including 
part  of  what  is  now  Bergen  and  Hudson  Counties.  Accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  soldiers,  Myndertse  occupied  his  pur- 
chase, established  a  camp,  and  proceeded  to  civilize  the  In- 
dians by  military  methods.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
failed.  He  soon  abandoned  the  perilous  undertaking  of 
founding  a  colony,  returned  to  Holland,  and  the  title  to  this 
grant  was  forfeited. 

Early  in  1638  William  Kieft  became  director-general  of 
New  Netherland,  and  on  the  first  day  of  May  following 
granted  to  Abraham  Isaacsen  Planck  (Verplanck)  a  i)atent 
for  Paulus  Hook  (now  lower  J(»rsey  ( -ity). 

There  were  now  two  ^^plantations''  at  B«*rgen,  1hos<*  of 
rianck  and  Van  Vorst.  Parts  of  these,  howev(»r,  had  been 
leased  to,  and  were  then  occupied  by,  Olaes  JanscMi  \'an 
Purmi»rend,  Dirck  Straatmaker,  Barent  Jansen,  Jan  Cor- 
nelissen  Buys,  Jan  Evertsen  Carsbon,  Michael  Jansen,  Jacob 
Stoffelsen,  Aert  Teunisen  Van  Putten,  Egbert  Woutersen, 
Garret  Dirckse  Blauw,  and  Cornelius  Ariessen.  Van  Putten 
had  also  leased  and  located  on  a  farm  at  Iloboken.  All 
these,  with  their  families  and  servants,  constituted  a  thriv- 
ing settlement.  The  existence  of  the  settlement  of  Bergen 
was  now  imperiled  by  the  acts  of  Governor  Kieft,  whose  idea 
of  government  was  based  mainly  upon  the  principle  tluit 
the  governor  should  get  all  he  could  out  of  the  governed. 
His  treatment  of  the  Indians  soon  incited  their  distrust  and 
hatred  of  the  whites.  The  savages,  for  the  first  time,  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  open  hostility.  Captain  Jan  Petersen 
de  Vries,  a  distinguished  navigator,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  found  a  colony  at  Tap]>an, 
sought  every  means  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  Indians, 
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and  to  i>er8uade  Kieft  that  his  treatment  of  them  would  re- 
sult in  bloodshed. 

Governor  Kieft  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  warnings  and  ad- 
vice and  continued  to  goad  the  Indians  by  cruel  treatment 
and  harsh  methods  of  taxation.  In  1643  an  Indian — ^no 
doubt  under  stress  of  great  provocation — shot  and  killed  a 
member  of  the  Van  Vorst  family.  This  first  act  of  murder 
furnishe<l  a  pretext  for  the  whites  and  precipitated  what  is 
called  "  The  Massacre  of  Pavonia,"  on  the  night  of  February 
25,  1643,  when  Kieft,  with  a  sergeant  and  eighty  soldiei-w, 
arme<l  and  equipped  for  slaughter,  crossed  the  Hudson, 
landed  at  Communipaw,  attacked  the  Indians  while  they 
were  asleep  in  their  camp,  and,  without  regard  to  age  or 
sex,  deliberately,  and  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  butch- 
ered nearly  a  hundred  of  them. 

Stung  by  this  outrage  upon  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen, 
the  northern  tribes  at  oni-e  took  the  warpath,  attacked  the 
settlement,  burned  the  buildings,  murdered  the  settlers, 
wiped  th(*  villages  out  of  existence,  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try round  about.  Those  of  the  settlers  who  were  not  kille<l 
outright  fled  across  the  river  to  New  Amstei-dam.  Nor  was 
peace  restored  between  tlie  savages  and  the  whites  until 
August,  KM;"),  wlien  the  remaining  owners  and  tenants  of 
farms  returned  to  tlie  sit<»  of  the  old  village,  rebuilt  their 
homes,  and  started  anew. 

Petrus  Stuyvesant  was  made  director-general  July  28, 
I64r>.  Under  his  administration  the  settlement  at  Bergen 
was  revived,  grew  rapidly,  and  i)rospered.  Between  his  ar- 
rival and  the  year  1669  the  following  named  persons  pur- 
chased or  leased  lands,  though  all  of  them  did  not  become 
actual  residents: 

Micliael  Pauw,  Michael  Pauleseii,  Jan  Evertse  Bout,  Coruelius  Van  Vorst, 
Myndert  Myndertse,  Van   Der  Heer  Nedderhorst,  Abraham  Isaacsen  Planck 
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(VerpUnck),  Claes  Jansen  Van  Pnrmerend  (Cooper),  Dirk  Straaimaker,  Barent 
Jansen,  Jan  Comeliaiien  Bajs,  John  Evertsen  Carsbon,  Michael  Jaiuen  (Vree- 
land),  Jacob  Stoffelsen,  Aert  Teanisen  Van  Putten,  Egbert  Woutersen,  Garret 
Dircksen  Blauw,  Cornelius  Ariesen,  Jacob  Jacobeen  Roy,  Francisco  Van  Angola 
(negro),  Guilliaem  Comeliesen,  Dirk  Sycan,  Claes  Carsten  Norman,  Jacob  Wal- 
lengen  (Van  Winkle),  James  Luby,  Lubbert  Gerritsen,  Gysbert  Lubbertsen,  John 
Garretsen  Van  Immen,  Thomas  Davison,  Grarret  Pietersen,  Jan  Comelissen 
Schoenmaker,  Jan  Comelissen  Crynnen,  Casper  Stimets,  Peter  Jansen,  Hendrick 
Jans  Van  Schalckwyck,  Nicholas  Bayard,  Nicholas  Varlet,  Herman  Smeeman, 
Tielman  Van  Vleeck,  Douwe  Harmansen  (Tallman),  Claes  Jansen  Backer,  Egbert 
Steenhuysen,  Harmen  Edwards,  Pauliis  Pietersen,  AUerd  Anthony,  John  Vigne, 

Pau[l|us  Leendert- 
sen,  John  Verbrug- 
gen,  Balthazar  Bay- 
ard, Samuel  Edsall, 
and     Aerent     Lan- 


AU  these 
persons  re- 
ceived their 
deeds,  or  such 
titles  as  they 
had,  from 
^  ^  __  :_^,  the  Dutch, 
^^^^^  through  the 
dififerent  direc- 
tor -  generals. 
The  litlos  of  t\w  settlers  were  confirinod  by  Governor  Philip 
Carteret  and  his  council  in  1(>()8.  In  1669  Carteret  also 
granted  other  portions  of  the  lands  in  Hudson  County  to 
the  following  persons: 

Maryn  Adriansc,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Claes  Petersen  Cors,  Severn  Laurens, 
Hendrick  Jansen  Spier,  Peter  Jansen  Slott,  Barent  Christianse,  Mark  Noble, 
Samuel  Moore,  Adrian  Post,  Guert  Coerteii,  Frederick  Phillipse,  Thomas  Fretl- 
erick  de  Kuyder,  (Juert  Geretsen  (Van  Waj^nen),  Peter  Jacobsen,  John  Berry, 
Ide  Cornelius  Van  Vorst,  Hans  Diedrick,  Hendrick  Van  Ostum,  Cornelius  Ruy- 
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"  The  Town  and  Corporation  of  Bergen,"  as  appears  by 
Carteret's  charter,  had  an  area  of  11,500  acres.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1669  scarce  one-third  of  this  area  had  been  patented 
to  settlei-s.  The  balance,  more  than  8,000  acres,  was  used 
in  common  by  the  patentees,  their  heirs,  devisees,  and 
grantees,  for  nearly  a  century  before  it  was  finally  divided 
and  set  off  to  those  entitled  to  it.  Many  of  the  patentees  and 
their  descendants  and  grantees  encroached  upon  these  com- 
mon lands.  A  number  caused  surveys  to  be  made,  pre- 
sumed to  "  take  up,"  and  used  divers  parts  of  the  public 
domain  "  without  any  warrant,  power,  or  authority  for  so 
doing,  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  other  patent  own- 
ers," so  that  in  the  course  of  time 
it  could  not  be  known  how  much  of 
these  common  lands  had  been  taken 
up  and  appropriated. 

This  state  of  things  caused  great 
confusion  and  numerous  violent  dis- 
putes between  the  settlers,  who,  in 
January,  1714,  petitioned  Governor 
Hunter  for  a  new  charter  empower- 
ing them,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  to  convey  or  lease 
their  common  lands,  in  fee,  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives  or 
for  years.  Governor  Uunter  accordingly  procured  a  new 
charter  for  the  town  and  corporation,  known  as  "The 
Queen  Anne  Charter."  The  power  given  by  this  charter 
had  little  or  no  effect  in  putting  a  stop  to  encroachments 
upon,  and  disputes  between,  the  settlers.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued until  1643,  when  another  effort  was  made  by  the  set- 
tlers to  protect  their  rights  in  the  common  lands.  An  agree- 
ment was  made,  dated  June  16th,  of  that  year,  providing  for 
a  survev  of  the  common  lands  and  a  determination  of  how 
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much  of  the  same  had  been  lawfully  taken  up,  u§€k1,  or 
claimed,  and  by  whom, 

F(ir  gome  reason  this  agreement  was  not  carried  out,  aod 
matters  continued  to  grow  worse  until  December  7,  1763^ 
when  the  settlerB  appealed  to  the  l^siislature  for  relief- 
That  body  passed  a  hilU  which  \\s\h  upproviHl  by  Governor 
Franklin,  appoint! n^^  commiesiuners  to  survey^  map,  and 
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divide  the  common  lands  of  Bergen  among  the  persons  en- 
titled thereto.  These  commissioners,  seven  in  number, 
made  the  survey  and  division  and  filed  their  report  and 
maps  on  the  2d  of  March,  1765,  in  the  secretary's  office  at 
Perth  Am  hoy,  copie;?;  of  which  report  and  maps  are  also 
filed  in  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  both  Hudson  and  Bergen 
Oountiefi, 

In  the  division  thns  made  by  the  commissioners  the  com- 
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mon  lands  were  apportioned  amonj^  the  patentees,  herein- 
before named,  and  their  descendants,  as  well  as  among  the 
following  persons : 

Michael  de  Mott,  (xeorge  de  Mofct,  (xerebrand  Claeseii,  Joseph  Waldron,  Dirk 
Van  Vechten,  James  Collerd,  Thomas  Brown,  Andries  Seagaerd,  Dirk  Cadmus, 
Zackariah  Siekols,  Job  Smith,  Daniel  Smith,  Joseph  Hawkins,  John  llalmeghs, 
Philip  French,  Ide  Cornelius  Sip,  Herman  Beeder,  Nicholas  Preyer,  Sir  Peter 
Warreu,  Anthony  White,  Michael  Abraham  Van  Tuyl,  VV^alter  Clendeuny,  John 
Ciimmings,  David  Latourette,  John  Van  Dolsen. 

Other  families,  those  of  Day,  De  Graiiw,  De  (Iroot,  Hes- 
sels.  Hopper,  Banta,  lliiysmau,  Van  Giesen,  Earle,  Franzen, 
Morris,  and  Swaen,  had  become  r(»si(lents  of  the  county  with- 
out having  lands  granted  them.  It  may  therefore  be  safely 
said  that  the  families  aboye  named  constituted  nearly  all 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Hudson  X>)uuty  east  of  the  Hack- 
ensack  River.  ■}¥ 
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HIIE  w('sl(Tly  ]M>rti()n  of  Iliidson  Coimty  was  iurhi(le<l 
in  th(*  ])\irchas(»  by  Captain  William  Sandford,  who 
came  from  tli(»  Parish  of  SI.  Mary's  in  the  Island  of 
l^arbadoes.  (iovernor  Cart(Met  and  conncil  ji::ranted 
this  tract  to  Sandford  on  Jnly  4,  ir>(;s.  It  contained  within  its 
boiindari(*s  an  an^a  of  ir),.'J()S  acn^s,  (»xtendinii:  from  Hh*  point 
of  union  of  the  IIack(Misack  and  Piissaic  liiv(»rs  jibont  seven 
miles  northward  alon^  said  rivers  to  a  s])nn^  now  known 
as  the  Hoilini:^  Si)rin<:^,  or  Sandford  Sjn'injj^,  ncnir  Kutln^rford. 
This  i)urchase  was  made  by  Sandford  for  himself  and  ifajor 
Nathaniel  Kinji^sland,  also  from  the  Island  of  Rarbadoes, 
and  th(^  same  was  snbs(Minently  divided  betw(»en  Sandford 
and  Kinjj^sland.  Kinjijsland,  who  bcn-anu*  the  owner  of  the 
northern  part,  inclndini»'  a  portion  of  the  pres(»nt  Omnty  of 
H(»rt!^en,  resided  at  what  is  now  known  as  '*  Kin^shind 
Manor,"  sonth  of  Knthc^-ford,  in  Bergen  Connty,  while  Sand- 
ford, who  b(H*ame  tin*  owner  of  the  sontherly  part,  resided  at 
what  is  now  East  N(»wark,  in  Ilndson  Connty.  Mnch  of  this 
large  section  of  territory  remained  vest(*d  in  the  respective 
d(»sceudants  of  Sandford  and  Kingsland  for  many  years 
after  their  deaths. 

This  western  portion  of  the  county  was  originally  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  Harrison  by  the  act  creating  the 
County  of  Hudson,  being  set  off  from  T^di  Township.     It 
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embraced  the  land  between  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
Kivers,  including  the  Township  of  Union  in  Bergen  County. 
Kearney  Township  was  set  off  in  1867. 

This  neck  of  land,  extending  from  the  junction  of  the 
Passaic  and  the  Hackensack  northward  to  the  Boiling 
Spring  (Rutherford  Park)  was  known  among  the  Indians 
by  the  name  of  ''  Mighgectilick."     It  was  estimated  to  con- 
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tain  5,308  acres  of  upland  and  10,000  acres  of  meadow,  and 
was  sold  by  the  i)roprietors  to  Captain  William  Sandford, 
July  4,  1668,  for  twenty  pounds  sterling  yearly  in  lieu  of 
the  halfpenny  per  acre  quit-rent,  and  on  condition  that  he 
should  settle  on  the  track  six  or  eight  families  within  thi*oe 
years.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  with  the  consent 
of  the  lords  proprietors,  he  bought  of  Tantaqua,  Tamak, 
Anaren,  Hanyaham,  H.  Gosque,  and  Ws.  Kenarenawack, 
representatives  of  the  Indians,  all  their  right  and  title  in 
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the  tract,  paying  them  "  170  fathoms  of  Black  wampum,  200 
fathoms  White  wampum,  19  black  Coates,  16  Guns,  GO 
double  hands  of  powder,  10  pair  of  Breetches,  60  knives,  67 
Barrs  of  Lead,  one  Anker  of  Brandy,  three  half  Fats  of  Beer, 
Eleven  Blankets,  30  Axes,  20  Howes,  and  two  cookes  of 
dozens." 

New  Barbadoes  Neck,  as  this  section  was  called,  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Newark  from  this  time  until  the  di- 
vision of  the  Province.  Afterward  it  was  within  the  Coun- 
ty of  Essex  until 
January  21,  1710. 
Shortly  after  this 
Arent  Schuyler 
purchased  a  plan- 
tation opposite 
Belleville  ams 
opened  his  copper 
mine,  as  described 
in  a  previous  cliap- 
ter.  The  farm  op 
posite  Newark 
owned  by  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  was 
known  as  Peters- 
borough,  and  con- 
tained nine  hundred  and  six  acres,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  were  covered  with  timber,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  were  under  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  was 
salt  meadow.  It  was  later  owned  by  Archibald  Kennedy, 
who  married  Colonel  Schuyler's  only  child.  This  farm  con- 
tained a  two-story  brick  dwelling,  a  large  greenhouse,  coach 
house,  stables,  barn,  overseer's  house,  ciderhouse,  icehouse, 
etc.,  an  excellent  garden,  and  a  large  orchard,  which  iu 
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1800  produeetl  three  hundred  ban*els  of  cider.  It  also  had 
a  deer  park. 

In  1802  the  land  was  laid  out  into  ninety  building  lots  of 
about  one  acre  eaeh  and  advertised  as  *'  New  Town '- ;  and 
on  July  4,  1815,  the  people  of  the  place  resolved  that  they 
"  would  henceforth  distinguish  the  small  district  of  country 
formerly  known  as  Kennedy's  Farm,  and  to  the  extent  of 
one  mile  north  of  the  northerly  bounds  thereof,  by  the  name 
of  ^The  Village  of  Lodi.' '^ 

The  first  road  in  Hudson  County  was  one  leading  fn)m 
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ConnininijKiw  to  H(»rgeii  (J(»rs(\v  City),  and  was  laid  out  as 
early  as  1(;()0.  In  1(;82,  by  act  of  Uie  g(»neral  assembly,  the 
first  "  street  commission  "  in  the  jn'ovince  was  organized, 
consisting  of  John  B(»rry,  Lawi'(Mic(*  Andries  (Van  Bos- 
kerck),  Enocii  iMichi(»ls(»n  (Vrei^land),  Uans  Diedricks,  Mich- 
ael Smilii,  llendrick  Van  Ostrum,  and  Claes  Jansen  Van 
PurmercMid.  What  is  known  as  the  B(»rg(»n  plank  road 
was  laid  oul  in  ITJMi.  Tii(»  Newark  plank  road  was  (u^iginal- 
ly  constructed  about  ITrM  and  tlu»  Ilackensack  turnpike  in 
1804.     During  the  last  French  war  Colonel  John  Schuyler 
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built  the  causeway  from  the  uphind  near  Belleville  to  the 
Ilackensack  liiver  at  I>t)uw'8  Ferry  ''  at  a  very  great  ex- 
l)ense." 

The  Township  of  Kearney  (Mmtains  the  thrifty,  attractive 
village  of  Arlington,  which  has  become  not  only  an  impor- 
tant business  centcT  for  that  part  of  the  county,  but  a  place 
of  perman(*nt  residence  of  many  men  of  means  and  influence 
in  N(nv  York,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark.  It  has  a  po])ula- 
tion  of  about  twelve  imndred.  It  contains  excel- 
lent churches  and  schools,  several  thriving  business  es- 
tablishments, a  few  mmiufactures,  and  nmny  handsome  and 
well  kept  dwellings.  It  is  a  station  on  the  New  York  and 
Greenwood  Lake  division  of  the  Erie  Ivailroad. 

The  township  also  contains  the  New  Jersey  State  Sol- 
diers- Home,  which  was  removed  thither  from  Newark  in 
1880.  This  institution  was  organized  under  a  legislative 
act  api)roved  April  12,  18(52,  and  opened  in  Newark  (m  the 
Fourth  of  July,  imo.  The  Legislatures  of  1886  and  1887 
appropriated  $175,000  for  the  erection  of  the  new  home, 
which  now  contains  over  three  hundred  inmates.  The  pres- 
ent site  consists  of  seventeen  and  a  half  acres,  with  a  fiH>nt- 
age  of  six  hundivd  feet  on  the  Passaic  Hiver,  upon  which  six 
new  and  commodious  buildings  have  b(K*n  erected. 

Harrison  is  a  large  business  and  manufacturing  munici- 
pality with  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  east  bank  of  the  Passaic,  directly  opposite 
Newark.  Its  interests  are  vari(^l,  embracing  some  of  the 
largest  manufactures  in  the  State,  which  furnish  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  skilled  workmen.  It  has  si^veral 
churches  and  excellent  schools.  The  locality  known  as 
East  Newark  adjoins  Harrison  on  the  north,  and  is  also  a 
manufacturing  center  of  importance.  It  was  created  as  a 
town  in  1898, 
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In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  present  County  of  Hudson 
was  important  territory.  It  early  became  a  recognized 
gateway  to  Jersey  City  and  New  York,  and  Lord  Stirling 
took  measures  to  place  it  in  a  condition  of  defence.     He  de- 

vised  the 
works  on 
Paulus  Hook 
and  Bergen 
Neck,  which 
were  ordered 
constructed  by 
Washing- 
ton, and  which 
were  after- 
w  a  r  d  under 
the  command 
of  General 
Hugh  Mercer 
and  later  of 
Colonel  Dur- 
kie.  Washing- 
ton frequently 
visited  the 
region  during 
this  period.  In 
October,  1776, 
the  Americans 

evacuat(Ml  the  dc^fences  and  tiiey  remained  in  possession  of 
the  British  until  the  end  of  the  war,  who  lield  them  with 
great  tenacity. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  July — eight  days 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  "  Phcenix,'' 
forty  guns,  and  the  ''  Rose,"  twenty  guns,  came  sweeping 
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Lancoy  in  honor  of  Oliver  de  Lancey,  the  great  T017  of 
Westclieater  County,  New  York. 

The  inhabitt^i  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  Hudson  (;ounty  was  subject  to  numerous  raids  during 
the  war,  Whig  and  Tory,  friend  and  foe,  both  participating 
in  thesr»  ])r(Mlatory  excursions.  Eiirly  in  Januai'y,  1777, 
Captain  Kennedy's  house  opposite  Newark  was  plundered 

by  soldiers  returning  from  Morris- 
town  to  New  England.  In  April  of 
the  same  year  a  body  of  Americans 
from  WiH-aucus  '*  carried  away  all  the 
grain,  lu)rses,  cows,  and  sheep  they 
could  get  together."  Other  raids  oe« 
curivd  from  time  to  time,  that  of  Sir 
IliMiry  Clinton,  in  Sei)tember,  1777, 
being  especially  noteworthy.  Sir 
ll(4iry  divided  his  forces  into  four  col- 
umns, which  (Altered  the  present 
County  of  Hudson  from  the  general 
rendezvous  at  New  Bridge,  above 
Hackc^nsack.  On  the  12th  the  expedi- 
tion set  out.  Clinton  himself  fol- 
A  HIGHLANDER.  j^^^^.^^^j^    i)assing    up    Nc^vark    Bay    to 

Schuyler's  Landing  on  the  llackensack  (l)ouw's  ferry), 
whence*  Ik*  marched  ov(»r  the  Bell(»vill(*  turnpike  to  Schuy- 
ler's house,  where  he  found  Captain  Drummond  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  During  th(*  night  Oeneral  (■amp- 
bell  arrival  with  his  <l(»tachm(»nt  and  the  cattle  he  had  col- 
lected en  route.  The  different  columns  met  as  designed  on 
the  15th.  On  the  IHth  Oeneral  (^ampb(»ll  marched  his  force 
from  English  Neighborhood  to  Bergen  Point,  whence  1h' 
pass(»d  owv  to  Staten  Island.  Th<^  rc^sult  of  this  raid  was 
the  capture  of  four  hundred  cattle,  four  hundred  horses,  and 
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a  few  sheep,  taken  mostly  from  the  people  of  Bergen  and 
Essex  Counties.  They  had  eight  men  killed,  eighteen 
wounded,  ten  missing,  and  five  taken  prisoners. 

On  July  28,  1778,  the  Am(»ricans  retaliated,  coming  down 
as  far  as  B(»rgen  Point,  visiting  Koebuek  on  their  way,  and 
carrying  off  ''  a  great  number  of  Cattle  from  the  Inhab- 
itants." 


PKK8IDKNT    WASHINGTON'S    I)K8K. 

But  th(*  most  brilliant  (episode  in  i*onnection  with  Paulus 
Ilook  oeeurnMl  in  the  autumn  of  1779,  when  Major  Henry 
Lee  {"  Light  Horse*  Harry  "),  stationed  at  New  Bridge,  made 
a  spirit (^1  attnck  on  the  post,  capturing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  of  the  garrison,  including  officers.  This  was  early 
in  the  morning  of  August  11).  The  affair  was  very  galling  to 
th(»  British  and  Tories,  but  tlu*  Americans  were  overjoyed, 
and  iFajor  I^*e  received  the  thanks  of  both  Congress  and 
Washington,  the  former  placing  in  Lee's  hands  $15,000  to 
b(»  distributed  among  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  attack 
and  also  awarding  him  a  special  medal  commemorating  the 
event. 
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Early  in  September,  1782,  Fort  de  Lancey  on  Bergen  Neck 
was  evacuated  and  burned,  and  on  October  5  Major  Ward 
embarked  for  Nova  Scotia  with  liis  despised  and  motley 
crew  of  refugees.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war 
Paulua  Hook  was  the  only  foothold  which  the  British  had  in 
New  Jersey,  and  from  here  they  continued  to  forage  and 
raid  over  the  county.  But  this,  too,  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  on  the  22d  of  November,  1783,  and  a  few  days  later 
General  Washington  passed  through  the  Hook  on  the  way 
to  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon. 


Washington's  bookplate. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 


THE   COUNTY   OF   UNION 


■|n|  NION  COUNTY  was  taken  from  Essex  ami  incor- 
Wm  I  porated  by  an  act  of  the  Lejj^slature  dated  March 
^^J  19,  1857.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  mother  county,  allied  to  it  by  the  close  con- 
nection extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  by  the  com- 
mon bond  of  the  hardship  and  struggles  incident  to  a  new 
life  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  the  brotherhood  arising  from 
a  union  of  hearts  and  hands  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  strug- 
gle for  independence.  What  has  been  said  historically  of 
Essex  can  be  said,  therefore,  for  Union.  The  one  is  the 
child  of  the  other,  which  has  gone  out  from  the  home  to,  take 
up  an  independent  life  for  itself. 

Union  County  is  a  locality  of  residences. 
Elizabeth,  has  a  special  history  of  its  own,  different  from 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  State.  That  liistory  has,  in 
part,  been  written  on  these  pages.  Plainfield  is  one  of  the 
most  sightly  and  beautiful  cities  in  the  State,  and  deserves 
better  mention  of  it  than  can  be  given  in  this  volume,  but 
it  is  entirely  outside  of  the  Valley  of  the  Passaic.  There 
are  really  only  two  municipalities  in  the  county  which  are 
connected  in  such  a  manner  with  the  river  that  they  ought 
to  be  noticed.    Of  one  of  them  very  little  can  be  said. 

The  small  township  of  New  Providence  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Passaic.     Its  whole  western  boundary  is 
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It  once  was  eonnectecl  with  Elizabotlitown  until  Febru- 
ary 4,  1704,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Springfield,  but  in  1804 
was  made  an  independent  township.  At  one  time  it  had 
some  industries  of  importance.  It  owes  its  settlement 
mainly  to  the  Elizabethtown  associates,  a  company  of  citi- 
zens who  took  up  a  lar}»:e  extent  of  land  here  and  induced 
others  to  join  them  in  inhabiting  it.  Besides  the  two 
churches  at  New  Providence  the  Koman  Catholics  have  es- 
tablished a  congregation  at  Stony  Hill. 

The  names  most  prominent  among  the  early  settlers  were 
Bonnel,  Littell,  Day,  Stiles,  Wilcox,  Lyon,  Elmer,  Valen- 
tine, Roll,  Bailey,  and  Carll.  Many  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers  have  gone  out  from  their  native  seats,  united  them- 
selves with  other  famili(»s,  and  the  industry  and  thrift  of 
those  early  comers  into  this  beautiful  countiy  have  been 
preserved. 

While  New  Providence  was  connected  with  Essex  it  gave 
many  of  its  citizens  to  the  good  of  the  jMiblic,  in  county  of- 
fices and  as  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  all  of 
them  performed  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  with 
fidelity. 

Summit  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Morris 
and  Essex  Railroad  was  constructed,  and  before  its  con- 
nection with  the  Lackawanna  road,  this  locality  was  the 
highest  ground  reached.  It  was  the  summit  of  the  road, 
hence  the  name.  In  1837,  when  the  iforris  and  Essex  Com- 
pany began  running  trains.  Summit  could  hardly  be  called 
even  a  hamlet.  It  had  v(»ry  few  dwellings  situated  within 
any  near  distance  of  the  station  there  established. 

Jonathan  C.  Bonnel,  known  better  as  Crane  Bonnel,  was 
a  large  landowner  at  this  i)oint  and  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. He  liv(Ml  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic,  in  a  large, 
commodious,  old-fashioned  dwelling,  like  many  of  the  farm 
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houses  of  his  day.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  perse- 
verance, and  keenly  alive  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  existence  of  a  railroad  running  over  his  large  estate. 
It*  is  asserted  by  many  engineers  that  the  proper  route  for 
the  road  was  to  leave  Milburn  at  the  road  running  west- 
ward from  the  station,  to  follow  the  ravine  extending  along 
the  northern  side  of  Short  Hills,  and  so  to  reach  Morris 
County  at  the  eminence  known  as  Hobart  Hill.  That  plan 
would  have  saved 
two  or  three  miles  to 
the  company,  but  it 
did  not  suit  the  far 
reaching  views  of 
Mr.  Bonnel.  So  he 
bent  all  the  strength 
of  his  determined 
will  to  the  laying  of 
the  road  over  the 
hill  lying  east  of  his 
laud.    In  the  end  he 

succeeded,  .and  the  present  flourishing  town  of  Summit  is 
the  result. 

Like  many  other  localities  of  its  kind  it  is  a  town  of  resi- 
dences, with  broad  avenues  lined  with  dwellings  of  the 
vei-y  best  architecture  and  elegant  and  commodious  in  all 
their  appliances.  In  1900  it  had  a  population  of  5,302, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  business  men  of  New  York, 
who  have  added  moral  strength  and  the  sinews  of  wealth 
to  this  city  on  a  hill.  It  has  six  churches:  Presbyterian, 
Episcop<alian,  Afethodist,  Lutheran,  Baptist,  and  Koman 
Catholic.  Its  people  are  alive  to  all  modern  demands  for 
improvement,  sanitary  and  otherwise.     They  have  built 
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school  houses,  ehurthes,  a  town  ball,  a  pnblir  library,  ma- 
cadaiiiis^e^l  tlieir  s*tivet«,  Himk  s*ewers  in  thenr  Ihonni^hfares, 
ailoFned  thoir  iown  with  shade  trees,  and  phued  snbHtan 
(ial  sidewalks  fur  Mie  comfort  of  p<Hlestriaiis, 

Within  the  bounds  of  this  lunniciiiality,  on  its  eastern  bor- 
der and  ou  an  ennnenre  *»veilookiti^  tlie  vallev  spread  out 
from  the  foot  of  the  conunanding  elevation  on  wliit  li  Suni- 


"^^Sh. 


iVmrn  au  Old  Print.  J 

niit  is  situated,  is  the  spol  wIihI'iv  duriiin^  the  Ittnolntion,  a 
bearoii  niul  a  signal  ^un  ktiowu  by  llit*  ]>lesis:nit  iiiime  of 
'*  Old  Sow'*  were  jdaeed  to  warn  Hie  niiiiut<'un>n  of  tbt-  vi- 
idnity  of  approaching  dans^er  fnnw  iTuursions  of  the  eiienij. 
The  Xew  Jersey  Hotdety  of  the  S<*ns  of  the  Ameriean  Revo- 
lution have  jilan^d  nn  nppn sprint t»  nionunieni  nn  rh(^  iib*nti' 
vt\\  spot  onre  orruj>i<^d  by  tliese  intt*restin*j:  nipniorials  nf  tlie 
times  when  the  minds  of  llie  people  were  at  tension  la^at. 


Leave  is  now  taken  of  the  I*assair  Valley  witli  xpry  pri'C'fit 
regret.  Tho  I  ask  uiHlHriak<*n  wiih  i^r^at  ndnrtiinie,  hut 
with  the  hope  that  some  jnstite  might  be  done  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  has  been  imperfectly  accomplislied.  It  has  grown  in 
int<»re8t  as  it  progressed.  Mines  of  historical  wealth  have 
been  diseoverc'd;  traits  of  characters  of  the  former  and  pres- 
ent inhabitants  developed  which  have  increased  the  high 
respect  befoi-e  entertained  for  them;  the  memory  of  the 
heroic  people  who  went  out  from  their  homes  and  con- 
fronted the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  new  habitation  in 
the  wilderness,  and  laid  broad  and  deep  foundations  of 
human  liberty,  will  be  h<*ld  more  dear  and  more  enduring 
by  the  revelations  evolved  out  of  the  inquiries  into  their 
lives  and  history. 

While  such  men  and  such  women  exist  the  Kepublic  will 
ever  be  safe. 
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277,  291.  292,  294,  298,  302,  304, 
307,  355.  377.  381,  392,  395.  396. 
398.    399.    402.    403.    406,    408.    410, 

413.  414,  417,  447.  449.  451 

Circuit   Courts 46 

Civil   War.   the 49,   366-372 

Claesen.   Gerebrand    43:1 

Clark     Abraham 327 

family  74,  120 

Clarke.    William    327 

Clay,  Henry 40.  41.  62 

Clendenny.  Walter  433 

Cleverly,   John 124,    125 

Clifton  278 

Clinton    242 

De  Witt   389 

General   286,  328 

Sir  Henry  442 

Township 317.  325.  341.  389-392 

Cobb,  Andrew  B 172 

Andrew  Lemuel  172 

family  170 

George  T 138,  143 

Col.  Lemuel 172 

Cockloft  Hall  351 

Coe  family 126,  131 

Joseph,  Jr 214 

Coerten,   Guert 430 

Coeyman  family  396 

"Coffee  House."   the 29 

Coleman's  Bridge  384 

Coles,  J.  Ackerman,  M.D 315 

College  of  New  Jersey 38.  168 

Collerd.    James 433 

Collinsville  110 

Colonial  governors,  influence  of.. 326-327 

Columbia 92.  100 

College    370 


Committees    of    safety    and    corre- 
spondence    362 

Common   lands 431 

Communipaw   426,  428,  438 

"Consessions  of  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret"        64 

Condict  family 74,  127,  170 

Lewis,   M.D 127 

Silas 127,  168 

Mrs.   Silas 152 

Condit,  Aaron 16S 

Aaron   P 102 

Benjamin  S 173 

family 98.   126.   137.   174.    181, 

386.  399.  408,  414 

Israel  D 410 

Joel    405 

Jonathan  327,  399 

Conger  family    126 

Congregational  Church 

at  Newark 336.  338-339,  359 

at    Stanley 94 

at  Verona 402 

Connecticut  Farms 78,  162 

immigrants,  the 332-345 

Connet  family 80 

Constable's  Hook 281.  421 

Constitution,   State 168 

Controversy  over  division  lines 316 

Convent  of  Saint  Elizabeth 103-105 

Cook  family... 74.  164.  174.   181 

George  H 83.  85,  86,  87,  253,  312 

Michael   180 

Cook's  Bridge 171 

Coontown    56 

Cooper  family 74.  7.^^.  170.  242,  303.  430 

John    267 

Peter    243 

Copper  mines 312,  398,  437 

Corneliesen,   Guilllaem 430 

Corona    308 

Cors,  Claes  Petersen 430 

Cotton   manufacture 17,   27 

Course  of  the  Passaic 1-14 

Countess  of  Stirling US 

Counties  formed  into  townships 60 

County  Courts 57-58.  313-314 

organizations..., 57-60.  313-314.  421-422 

Courts,  creation  of 313-314 

of  Chancery 6^1 

of  Common  Plea.s 24.  45-46 

of  Quarter  Sessions 23,  24,  214 

Crane.  Azarlah 340,  374 

D.   D 384 

Delivered   339 

Edward  216 

family  323,  365 

Jasper   339 

John  339 

Phineas  416 

Stephen  405.  415 

William  328 

Cranetown   374 

Creation  of  Little  Palls 5 

Croes,  Rev.  John 141 

Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 371 

Croton  409 

Crown  lands 206 

Crynnen.  Jan  Cornelissen 480 

Crystal   Drop 295 

Lake  295 

Cummings,  John 433 

Cummins,    Rev.    Mr 139 

Currency,  condition  of 151-152 

Curtis.  Jo-hn 340 

Cushing,  Caleb 290 
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Cutler  family 126.  131 

William    W 131 

Daglish,   Robert 340 

Danish  immigration 279 

Darlington  292 

Davenport.    Humphrey 179 

John    214 

Davis  family 126 

Jefferson    370 

Stephen    340 

Davison,  Thomas 430 

Dawson,  Thomas  W I»9 

Day  family 97,  126,  131,  433,  449 

George  340 

Stephen  D 384,  415 

Dayless,    WilliaTn 210 

Dayton.   Elias 327 

Jonathan  327 

William   Lewis 42-51 

De  Baun  family 243,  28S 

De  Bough,  Garret 214 

De  Bow  family 202,  208,  243 

De  Chastellue 150 

De  Grauw  family 433 

De  Groot  family 433 

De  Hart.   William 327 

De  Kuyder,  Thomas  Frederick 430 

De  Lancey,  Oliver 442 

DeMott  family 208 

George    433 

Michael  433 

De  Ruyter,  Admiral 65 

De  Vries,  Jan  Petersen 427 

Dead  River 2,  53,  74,  87,   88 

flats   87 

Declaration  of  Independence 223 

Deeds  from  the  Indians 341-345 

Deed  of  Acquackanonk 264 

of  John   Kay 119 

Deep  Brook 317 

Deer  Hill  255 

Delawanna    278 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 

Western  Railroad.... 29,  55,  75, 
91.  93,  178.   183,  184,  203,  231,  245. 
278,      310.      384.      425.      446.     449,      451 
Delaware  and  Passaic  Railroad 

2!),  55,  75,  91,  446 

Domarost  family 247.  .^orj 

John    2sr. 

Domofratir  parly,   thv 44,    »S 

Deniont,   Frederick 214 

Denison,  Robert 'M2,  314 

Robert  R 310 

Denmark  K52 

De.s  Marest,   David 303 

Description   of  the   Passaic 1-14 

Dey    family 250 

Dickerson   family 126 

Philemon   327 

DIederlck.  Hans 253,  261.  265. 

266.    430.   438 

Discovery  and  exploration 205 

Dissensions  In  the  Reformed 

Church    271 

Distilleries  179,  180 

Distribution  of  home  lots 353 

Division  of  Newark  into  wards.. 383,  415 
of     the     colony     into     counties 

57-60,  .313-314 

Dod.  Daniel 38,  75.  376 

family 74.  75,  181 

Nathaniel    416 

Silas    416 

Stephen    75 


Dodd  family 365,  374,  376.  408 

John    381 

Silas  384 

Dodtown   416 

Doremus,  Cornelius 180,  250 

family 178,  181.  243,  247,  302,  386 

John   302 

Doughty,   General 119 

Douw's  Ferry 439.  442 

Dover  80,  162 

Drake  family  76 

Drew,  Daniel 112.  113 

Seminary   111-113 

Drogestadt.  Hendrik 345 

Drummond,   Captain 442 

Duchess  of  Gordon 61 

Duelling  ground 424 

Duer,  William 34 

Duke  of  Argyle 60.  61 

of  York 205,  206,  319,  332,  404 

Dumont  family 63 

Duncan  brothers,  the 396 

Woolen   Mills 396 

Dundee   Island 260 

Lake  275,  301 

Manufacturing   Company 275 

Water   Power  and    Land   Com- 
pany  275 

Duryea  family 178 

John  251 

Dutch  characteristics 264 

East  India  Company 206 

immigrations 27,  66,  176,  177. 

180.  181,  183.  184,  185.  202.  203,  204, 
208,  209.  216-218.  233,  240.  243.  246- 
247,  250,  255,  261,  262,  264,  269,  277. 
279,  288.  293,  294,  301,  303.  306.  310. 
394.  396.  399,  403,  406.  420,  426-433 
land   claims 205 


Eagle  Rock 382,  384. 

Karl  of  Chatham 

of  Stirling 

of  Thomond 

Karle  family  

East  Hanover 107, 

Jersey 58.  59,  211,  253.  264.  313- 

316.  331,  420. 

Newark 419,  424,  435, 

Orangt^ 341.  385-:*.^,  415. 

Orange  Township 

Easton  family 

I^histwood,  John  

Echo  Lake 

Educational  interests 31,  95.  96. 

103-105,  111-113,  184.  194,  196.  240- 
241,  247,  253.  256,  273.  291.  292.  307, 
357.      359.      392.      395,      413.     417. 

Edison,  Thomas  A 

Edsall,  Samuel 344, 

Edwards.   Harmen 

Ele(;trlcal  enterprises 161 

Elizabeth 79,  205.  314.  319-329. 

River 322,  384. 

Township 384, 

Elizabethport   

FJlizabethtown 33,   57,   58,   78.    95, 

111,  121,  135,  163,  207.  281.  283,  286, 
313,  314,  319-329.  331,  341,  343, 
347,     348.     363,     391,     408,     421, 

Point  

Elmendorf   family 

Elmer  family 80. 

Ely,   A.   K 

Ely  family 100, 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis 


416 
92 
118 
370 
43:{ 
123 

421 
439 
416 
317 
126 
3JJN 
241 


451 
380 
4.30 
430 
■162 
445 
^\ 
415 
329 


449 
328 

6.J 
44*» 
161 
174 
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Encampment  at  Morrlstown.148,  170-172 

at  Somerville 66-69 

Englewood  303,  305 

English  Creek SON 

Immlgrratlons  28,  61, 

66,     75,     97,     108,     191,     193.     218- 

219,     325-326,     332-345,     421,     425 

land   claims 206 

Neigborhood   442 

Episcopal    Church— see    Protestant 
Episcopal. 

Erdman,   Rev.   Albert,   D.D 135 

Ericksen,  Reinhart  29S 

Erie  Canal 389 

Railroad 231,  288,  291.  292,  297, 

299.  311.   395,   425,   43:) 

Espatln  420 

Essex  County 1,  3,  24,  46.  58, 

75.  85,  87,  92.  157.  162,  175,  181, 
184,  199,  227,  233,  234,  245,  251,  253, 
254,  259,  264,  266,  267,  26S.  281.  309, 
312,  313-329,  331-345,  347-357,  359- 
372,    373-388,    389-406.    407-418,    419, 

421,   437.   443.   445.  449 

Evacuation  of  Bergen   Neck 444 

Evans,    B.    D.,    M.D 166 

Evergreen  Cemetery  119 

Everltt,   Moses  K 166 

Faesch  family 173 

John  Jacob 197 

Fair   grounds,    State 391 

Fairchild  family 126.  170 

Zachariah   214 

Fairfield  254,  403 

Fairmount   378 

Farm  of  Peter  Schuyler 437.  438 

"Farmer's  Almanac,"  the 174 

Farrand  family  170 

Nat    171 

Rhoda   170-172 

Farrelly.    Patrick 166 

Felch,  George  E 102 

Feltville   44«J 

Ferguson.  Rev.  J.  A.,   D.D 1?) 

Ferris  family  97 

"Fighting  Parson."  the 77-79.  327 

"Fighting  Phil." 372 

Financial  conditions   151-152 

First  call  for  troops 367 

First  church  in  Newark 353 

in  Passaic  County 269 

First  county  organizations 57-(iO 

court  at  Morrlstown 21 1 

Holland   Church  in   Passaic 272 

Mountain 7.  381.  399,  404,  405.  411 

First  Presbyterian  Church  at 

Morrlstown 126-126.   130.   133-134 

In  Newark  3o«* 

at  Orange  414 

First  Reformed  Church  at  Hacken- 

sack 287 

at  Passaic   272 

First  Regiment,  the 369,  371 

River 347,  356 

First  settlers  of  Elizabeth  town.  .319-323 
of  Morris  Township.  .118,  120-122.  126 

of  Newark  121 

First  steam  engine 312 

telegraph,    the 154-155 

winter  at  Morrlstown 148,  170-172 

Fish.  Lyman  J 102 

Fisher.   Hendrick 66 

Home  in  Paterson 278 

Flemington    38 

Fletcher,   Richard   344 


Florence  Crlttenton  Home  In  Pater- 
son  278 

Florham  Park,  borough  of.... 92,  101-103 

P^ord  family  12i; 

Gabriel  H 129 

Henry  A 129,    130 

Henry  W l.SO 

Jacob 129.  148,  214.  216.  222 

Jacob,  Jr 129,  150 

Mansion   129,   150-154 

Mrs.  Theodosia 129,  150 

Samuel    216 

Force  family   408 

Fort  Clinton 284 

de  Lancey 441-442,  444 

Knyphausen 284 

Lee 31,    264,    285,    286,    304 

Sumter    .^67 

Washington 31,  264.  284,  285 

Fossil   fish    ig7 

Founding  of  Newark.. 325,  331-345.  347-357 

of  Paterson  15-28 

Fourth  Regiment,   the 36r^ 

Franklin 236.  394.  395.  405 

Benjamin  146.  295 

Township 60,   280.   288.   293- 

295.  297,  300,  301.  303.  317.  341.  392-396 

William  295.  432 

William  Temple 146 

Franzen  family  433 

Fredericks.  Peter iso.  214 

"Freedoms   and    Exemptions."    bill 

of 425 

Freehold   43 

Freeman  family 126.  131.  164.  385.'  416 

Hannah  373 

John    234 

Samuel    4n 

Stephen '.  .2)6,'  339 

Tavern    150 

Freemantown    416 

Frellnghuysen.   Frederick 6i.  62,  66 

Frederick  T 49    62 

George   '62 

Theodore    61-62 

Theodorus  Jacobus ...*.     61 

Fremont.  John  C 48 

French  Immigrations 82,  97,  113, 

„^.,.  322,  325,  326,   425 

Philip   433 

Frost  family  126 

Fuller,  Dudley  B 191.  192!  193 

Fulton,  Robert 38    39 

Fundamental  agreement,  the.... 337-' 

340,  389,  391 

Constitution,  the  64 

Funeral  of  Vincent  Bol8aubIn.....'.'*115 

Game  preserve  at  Florham  Park...  103 

Gardner,  Thomas 414,  415 

Garrabrant  family 75,  394 

Garret    Mountain 260 

Rock  261 

Garretse,  Harmanus 250,  271 

Garretson  family 250,  293 

Garret  261.  262 

Garrison  family 278    288 

Garrltsen,  Garrit 266   266 

Lubbert    430 

Gaston  family "'63'  223 

Genung  family 97*  101 

Geographical  description  1-14 

Geological  formations 5,  55,  83-89 

George  I.  107.10s 

George   II 264 

Geretsen,  Guert [[][]  430 
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German  immigrations 28,  80,  220, 

307,   340.   425 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Passaic. 272 

Valley  220 

Gibbons,  William 111.  112 

Gifford,  James  M 98-99 

Sanford   B 201 

Gillette 75,  77,  91 

Glen  Ridge 317,  Ml 

Gloucester   79 

Goble   family 126 

Godwinville  299 

Goetchins   family 288 

lane    236 

Gone    302 

Gold,    Robert 214 

Gordon,  Duchess  of 61 

Gorges,  formation  of 3,  6.  7,  8,  10 

GJouverneur,  Abraham  351 

Nicholas  351 

Granniss.    R.   A 164 

Grant  of  Duke  of  York 332 

of  Richard  NicoUs 323 

"Grants  and  Concessions,"  the 336 

in  Hudson  County 425-427 

Graveyards,   early 256-257 

Gray,   Thomas   251 

Great  Falls 6.  7,  14.  19,  250,  269 

Mountain 343.  344.  345,  31S 

Piece  Meadows... 175,  184.  1<K),  317,  405 

Piece  Swamp  88 

Swamp,  the 83-89.  91,  92 

Green,   Ashbel hiS 

Brook    59,    317 

Charles  H 168 

Island    38;! 

Jacob 167.  168.  171 

Mountain   Brook 384 

Robert:  Stockton  KJS 

Village 75.   80.    92.    106 

Greenville  Township 424.  425 

Greenwood  I^ke 229,  230.  231 

Lake  Railroad 2211 

Guttenberg  Township 419,  424 

Hacken.sack 14.  2619 

271.      285,      286.      287.      298,      310,      442 

Indians 308,  341.  342-345 

River 13.  279.  280. 

281.   300.  3(>2.  304,   :m.  m).  :i<)8. 

309,    314.    317.    331.    '.'AS,    420.     421, 
423.    424.    425.    4:«.    4:55.    436.    439.    442 

Township  423 

turnpike   4:ts 

Vall<-y    1S4 

Hackingsack    Bay 34S 

Haines   family 126 

Haledon 236.   2:^7.   255,   256.   278 

"Half  Moon."  the 205 

Halmagh    family 255 

Halmeghs.    John 133 

Halsey  family 126.  131 

George  A 160 

Hamilton.  Alexander 15-28 

Hancock.  John 95,  100 

William  F IO1 

Hanover 107,  121.  158,  161.  V\2,  167, 

171,  172.  174 

Creek 158 

Neck Kw.   174 

Township.... 3,  92.  93.  100.  101.  157- 
174.    175.    176,    187,    188.    195.    208,    211 

Haqueiiuenunck 260,   2<;i 

Hardenburgh.  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  R....    66 

Harlem 304 

Harmansen,   Douwe 430 


Harrington  Township 303,  308,  424 

Harris.  William  H 253 

Harrison : 439 

family.... 365,  374,  382,  386.  391,  408,  414 

Caleb   G 386 

John 339 

Richard 339,  373,  374 

Samuel 345 

William  Henry 42,  47 

Hartley,   D 146 

Hartman's  Island 265,  266 

Hartshome,  Stewart.... 411 

Haskell,  Llewellyn  S 378-380 

Hat  manufacturing 407.  409,  410,  417 

Hatfield  family 323 

Meadows 4(Ki 

Swamp 88,  157,  175,  184,  317 

Hathaway,   Abraham 214 

Benjamin 214 

Benoni 127 

family 126.    127 

Hawkins,    Joseph 433 

Hawthorne 237.  256,  278 

Hays,    Stephen 384 

Haze.    John 295 

William  Van   Voors 295 

"Hazelwood"  estate 291 

Headley   family 323 

Headquarters    (»f    Washington     at 

Morristown 129,  130,  148-154 

at    Somervllle 66-69 

Hedden     family 386 

Heintzelman,  General 371 

Helby.  Joseph 118,  119 

Helmeghee    family 256 

Hendricks  copper  works 398 

Herriman.    .loseph 216 

Hessels   family 433 

Hewitt 242 

Abram   S 243 

Hibbard,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  D.D 13-8 

"Hielawith  of  Pequannock" 204 

Hillsborough  Township 60 

Hoagland.  Christopher 262.  265.  266 

Hobart,    Bishop 139 

Hill 451 

Hoboken 231,   419,   424,   427 

Hacking   425 

Township 421 

Hockiiuackanong 2(iV) 

IIook(iuackanung 260 

Hohoku.s    Brook 28x 

River 291,  297 

Township 280,  288-292.  293,  301 

Holland  immigrations 27,  61,  65- 

66.  176.  177.  180.  ISl.  183.  184,  185, 
202.  203.  204.  208.  209,  216-218.  233, 
240.  243.  246-247.  250.  255.  260.  261, 
262.  2(;4.  269.  277.  279.  288.  293.  294. 
301,  303.  306.  310,  394.  396.  399.  403. 

406.  420,  425-433 

Holloway    family 126 

Holsman  familv .310 

Home  lots,  distribution  of .35;J 

Hook   Mountain S5,   175.   19«» 

Hooker,    General 372 

Hopkinson,   .Joseph 3-s 

Hopper  family 278,  288.  IWl.   4.^3 

Hoppertown 291 

Hopping,  Clinton  C 102 

family 100.  174 

Horse  Neck 121.   163 

Horseneck  River 403 

Horton,  Nathaniel 214 

Hospitals  in  Paterson 278 

House,  John  W 256 
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Howard   family 126 

Savings  institution 62 

Howe.  Lord 441 

Howell  family 74.  164.   170 

Hoyle.    Nicholas 214 

Hoyfs  Comers 82 

Hudson  County 1.  162.  281.  306. 

308.   419-433.  435-44 t 

River 31,  32, 

204.    207.    217,    218.    220.    279,    280. 
281.     285.     308,      420.      421,     423,     428 

Sir   Henry 205 

Township 424 

Hughes,  Rev.  William  M..  S.T.D...  139 

Huguenot  immigrations 97,  113 

Hunter,    Robert 431 

Hunterdon  County 38,  61,  107, 

157,  211,  212,  213,  331 

Huntington.   Thomas 339 

Huysman  family 433 

Hyler,   Nicholas 180 

Ice  foriuations 5.  7.  8.  10.  55,  83 

Incorporation  of  the  City  of  Pater- 
son 23 

of  Passaic  County 234 

of     the     Society     of     Establish- 
ing Tseful  Manufactures 19.  21 

Indian    affairs 427-428 

Brook 73 

claims 341.   342-345 

deeds 40.3.  404.  436-437 

land  titles 204-205 

names 260 

Indians 341  -345 

Industrial    development    of    Pater- 
son  15-28 

Influence  of  colonial  governors..  325-327 

Inhabitants   of   Paterson 277 

Insane,  care  of 164-166 

Invention  of  the   telegraph 154-155 

Irish   immigrations 73 

Iron  interests 155,  163 

187,    191,    194.    196.    239.    240.    241.    242 

Irving.  Dr.   Peter 351 

Washington 351.  392 

William 351 

Irvington 121,  317,  341,  347.  390.  391.  392 

Island  of  Secaucus 425 

Italian  immigrations 76 

Ives,    C.    B 315 

Jackson,   George 252 

Jack.sonvllle 58,  ''M2 

Jacobs,  Symon 261.  262.  264 

Walllhg 261,  262,  265,  266 

Jacobse,  Symon 265,  266,  2!;S 

Walling 271 

Jacobsen.   Peter 430 

Jacobus.   Brant 214 

family 181,   183,   250,   399,   400 

James.  D.  Willis Ill 

James  1 107,  108 

James  II 205,  207,  319 

Thomas  L. 201 

Jansen,  Barent 427,  430 

Michael 427,  430 

Peter 430 

Jay,   John 146 

Jefferson  Township 199 

Jerolamon  family 396 

Jersey  City 161.  190.  282,  285. 

419,    424,    425.    426.    427,    438,    439.    440 

Jewish  Synagogues  at  Paterson 277 

Johnes,  Mrs 152 

Rev.  Timothy 120,  125-126,  129,  133 


Johnson  family 97,  126,  130,  365,  391 

John 339 

John    Li 400 

Rev.  John  Mills 170 

Thomas 340,  345 

Jones  family 208 

Joralemon  family 310 

Judicial  changes 45-46 

Jumel,    Madam 292 

Jurianee.  Thomas 250 

Kanouse  family isi,  240 

John   George 240 

Kaolin   deposits 241 

Kay.  John us,  119.  122 

K^earney..  419.   424 

Michael   • 370 

Gen.    Philip 370-372 

Township 436,  430 

Keasbey   families '  17s 

Keen's  Mills 405 

Kelley.   Charles   L 9q 

Frank   L.   &  (^o '.    ft) 

Kemble.   Gouverneur .351 

Kennedy,    Archibald 437     44'> 

Rev.    Dr 30 

Kennedy's    farm 43s 

Keyes.   Jesse  S 102 

Keys,    John .,[, nJ^ 

Kief t.    William !427-428 

Klerstead    family 394 

King,    Frederick 147 

Vincent    B 147 

William  L us]  147 

Kingsland   31^ 

C^inilly sio.*  311 

Manor  435 

Na thanlel 435 

Stephen   ..310 

Kinney,    John 2I6 

Kip  family 247.  .310 

Kipp   family 303 

Kirkland,  Rev.  Orlando  C 135 

KIrkpatrick,    Alexander 3R 

Andrew  35-37 

Kitchen.    Aaron 170 

Abraham 170.'  21 1 

Anna  '   221 

Ja«""y V.'.'.'.'m.  174 

Robert   3io 

Samuel 339,  342.  344 

1  zal   224 

Klein.    Carl ....!!!!***  308 

Knight,   G.   W 256 

Kuemmel,  Henry  B '.     "  88 

Kuyper  family '.  303 

I..abardlst    missionaries 269 

Ivafayette,   General 79,  287 

I>aflln  and  Rand  Powder  Companv.  247 

Lake   Hopatcong .*. .  162 

Lamlngton   66 

Land  controversies 431-433 

grants  205-207 

titles  204-20S 

"Landing,"  the 263 

Lane,    Sir   Thomas 403 

Lanning,   George  M 101 

Lathrop.  Francis  S 165 

William  Gerard 193,   194 

Latourette,   David 4a3 

Laurence,    Richard 339 

Laurens.   Aerent 430 

Henry  146 

Severn  430 
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Lawrie,  Garven 64 

Lee,  Charles 31-32 

General 30,  372 

Henry  443 

Meadaws 88,   157 

Leendertsen,  Paulus ". 430 

L'Enfant,   Major 26-27 

Legion  of  Honor 371 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 425 

Leisler,  Gov.  Jacob 351 

Leonard,  Paul 216 

Library  at  Boonton 194 

at  Madison Ill 

at  Morristown 145-148 

at  Orange 417 

at  Summit 453 

at  Whippany 160-161 

"Light  Horse  Harry" 443 

Lincoln,  Abraham 49,  367 

Park 176,  179,  183,  202,  203.  315,  356 

Lindley    family 126 

Lindsley,    Bleazar 76 

family 76,  131 

J.   Frank 77 

John 214,  21G 

John  Berrien 77 

Philip 76.  77 

Daniel  214 

Linle,   Francis 76 

Francis  F 340 

Littell    family 449 

Little  Falls 2.  3.  5,  6.  7.  24,  87. 

236,    245.    249.    250,    251.    252.    253. 

254,  259.   400.   405 

Township 249-254,  255 

Little   family so 

Ferry  30S 

Piece  Meadows 317,  405 

Littleton  158 

Livingston.  .-W.   39 

Livingston 341.  378.   408,  409 

Township 317.  405,  407-408,  409 

William 34,  327-328.  408 

Llewellyn   Park 378-380 

,  Locomotive  industry,  the 28 

*  Lodi 306.  307.  43S 

Chemical   Works 306 

Township 280.  301.  303,  305- 

308.  309,  424,  435 

Logansvllle  75 

Jjong  Hill 54-5i>,  75,  77.  SO.  HI 

Long  Island,  battle  of 2G4.  285 

Long   Pond 229 

Lord,  James  Conper 192,  193 

I>oree   family 74 

Losee  family 74.   75 

Losey  family 12«,  131 

Louis  XVr 114 

Ix)Uis  XVIII 114 

Lubbers.   Cornelius 261 

Lubhertse,  Cornells 265.  266 

Lubbertsen.   Gysbert 430 

Luby.    James 430 

Lucas,    Nicholas 64 

Ludlow,  Benjamin 79 

Cornelius 79 

family  79 

George  C 79 

George  H 79 

Lum  family ^7 

PYederIck   IT 97 

Matthew  211 

Sir   Charles 97 

Lutheran  Churches  at  Paterson 2Tfi 

at  Summit 453 

Lutkins  family 808 


Lymens,   Robert 340.  373 

Lyndhurst  » 311 

Lyon  family 391,  449 

Henry  339 

Samuel  340 

Thomas    L 339 

MacCullough,  George  P 178,  181 

Macopin  241 

Lake 231 

Madison 85,  93,  95.  100,  106,  106.  141 

borough  of 92.  93,  101.  107-115 

James 109 

MadisonviUe  29 

Mahurin  family 126 

Mahwah  292 

Malapardis 158.  167 

McClellan,  Gen.  George  B 381 

McCrea,    Jane 66 

Rev.  Mr 66 

McCullough,   George   P 139 

McCurdeg,  Richard  A 164 

Mcllraith  family 75 

Manchester 19.  236,  237,  246,  257,  802 

Township 237,  255,  281 

Mandeville  family... 183,  202,  208.  243,  247 

Giles 214 

Manhattan  Island 184,  216,  217, 

233,  279,  282,  303 
Manufactures,  development  of — 5, 

14»28  56 
Manufacturing.... 76,  98,  99,  155,  159.' 
163,  179,  180,  188.  191,  192,  194.  196. 
200.  201,  247,  251.  252,  256,  275, 
306,  307,  319,  361-362,  377,  382,  391, 
395.    398,    407,    409.    410.    416.    417.    439 

In   Paterson 15-28 

Maplewood  384 

Marsh.  Charles  M 164 

family 75,   323 

Martin.  William  A 99 

Masker  family 250 

Massacre  of  Pavonia 428 

Maurisson.  Hendrick 214 

Maxwell,  CJeneral 412 

Mead  family.... 208,  243 

Hall  112 

Mead's  Basin 231,  245.  247 

Meeker.  Carnot  B 101.  102 

family 100.  32:1 

William  J 1»1 

Mehelm.   John 6'> 

Menagh  family 75 

Mendham 1.  82.  142.  Ifii 

Township 60,  71-75 

Mercer,    Hugh 444) 

Merritt,  Rev.  Robert  N.,  D.D 1:JS 

Mersells  family 255 

Messeke  family 250 

Methodist  Episcopal  Churches 31. 

57.  80,  95,  101.  no,  112,  113,  133,  137. 
159.  167.  170.  176.  183.  196,  241.  254, 
272.  276.  392,  399.  402,  406.  408.  446.  4,-.l 

Meyersvllle 75.  77.  SO 

Mexican  War.  the 370 

MIchlelsen.  Cornelius 261.  265,  2«>«*. 

Ellas 261.   2m,  266 

family   262 

Joannis  265 

Johannes 261.   265 

Hartman 2i;o.  261.  2iKi.  2(M. 

Michlelson.    Enoch 4.1>i 

Middlesex    County.... 58,    59,    60,    61. 

63,  281,  421 

Midland  Park 295.  297 

Township 297.  801,  802-304 
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Mldvale  245 

Mighectllck 308.    436 

Milburn 384,  409.  410,  451 

Township 317,  319,  382.  407.  408-413 

Military  Common 354,  370 

Mill  Brook 347.  356 

Miller  family 178.  181 

Millington 2,  64-56,  80,  91 

Mills,   Alfred 129 

Alfred  Elmer 129 

Edward   K 129 

family 126.  127-129.  164 

John    128 

Timothy  127 

Millville    409 

Mine  Brook 36 

Mountain   119 

Ridge  187 

Mlnising  404 

Indians  205 

MInton  family 97 

Minutemen.  the 364-365.  412.  453 

Missouri  Compromise,   the 39-11 

Mohawk  Valley 220 

Monmouth,  battle  of 32.  34.  61 

County 43.  44.  58.  281.  421 

Monroe 158.    167 

James  41 

MontclaIr....l62.  253.  341.  374,  376.  377.  382 

Township  317 

Montgomery  Township 60 

Montville 3.  85.  157.  176,  179,  203 

Township 175-185,   187. 

199.  200.  202,  2a^ 

Moon  family 32:) 

Moore  family 80.  126.  385 

Samuel 430 

Morda vis  Meadow 420 

Morris  and  Essex  Railroad..  .93.  449.  451 

Canal 6.   178,   181 

County 1.  2.  3.  5,  29,  60. 

71.  74.  75.  76.  79.  80.  87,  91.  95.  101. 
106.  107,  118.  120.  121.  126,  129.  130. 
145-155,  157-174.  175-185.  187-197, 
199-209.  211-225.  229.  231.  234,  239. 
242.  245.  325.  331.  402,  403,  405,  409.  451 

County   Chronicle 77 

County  Light  Horse  Dragoons..  118 

family  m 

Greneral   371 

George  P 368 

Green    164 

Lewis   224 

Plains 85.  158.  161.  164.  165 

Staats    L lis 

Thom    340 

Town.ship 91.  92.  101.  103. 

117-132.  1.S7.  164.  167.  24.-> 

Morristown 74.  75.  77.  80. 

85.  93.  94.  97.  98.  101.  107,  111.  115. 
117-143.  145-155.  157.  159.  161.  162. 
166.  170.  173.  178.  214.  216.  222.  223,  412 

Aqueduct    Company 145 

first  postmaster  of 147 

Library  and   Lyceum 145-148 

Morse,  Professor 154,  155 

Mount   Airy 119 

Bethel 56,  57 

Hope  197 

Kemble  149 

Kimball    119 

Pleasant   351 

Tabor 57.   l.'W,   166 

Mountain  Society,  the 413.  414 

View 203.  231.  245,  247 

Muchmore  family 97 


Mulr.  Joslah  F 98 

Munn   family 97,   386 

Dr.   Jephtha  B 98 

Samuel    383 

Murray    Hill 446 

Muskenetcong  River 213 

Myndertse.  Myndert 426.  427.  42S 

Napoleon    III 371 

Nationalities  in  Paterson 27 

Navigation    in    New    Jersey 38-39 

Nesbitt  family 75 

Neshamlny  125 

Nevins    family 63 

Nevysink 58.  314 

New  Amsterdam.. 65,  218,  282,  303,  426,  428 

Barbadoes 294,  300.  301,  302, 

306    308    310 

New  Barbadoes  Neck 42l',  423*.  437 

Township    423 

New  Bridge 286,  442,  443 

New  Brunswick 53,  63,  66 

New  England  immigrations 95, 

121,  319-324,  325,   332-345.  349,  360.   413 

New  Foundland 240,  241 

New  Hanover 107,  122,  123 

New  Jersey  Iron  Company 191 

Society  lands 212 

State  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 164-166 

State  Soldiers'   Homo 439 

New  Netherland 320,  425.  127 

Providence .....,.,.,  ,2*  % 

Township  Mb-44'i 

New  Vernon .._.,76.  sn.  ]3*i 

New   York 27.   ;«.   'M,   3«.    &4,   62, 

65.  67.  87.  lOJ).  110.  Ill,  112,  HI, 
131,  132,  161,  181,  18S.  101,  1112,  204. 
206,  220,  227,  229.  ZHK  241.  243*  247. 
252,  256,  263,  269.  285,  2!^5.  29",  300. 
301.  .302,  310.  311,  32(k.  :52:),  S28.  349, 
363,  370.  371.  376.  38(i,  ,lHfi.  a^O,  3tJS, 

412.   42U  *39,   410 

and  Erie  Railroad Ml,  ^l 

and  Greenwood   Lake   Railroad, 

'Ml  mK  231,  43fi 

harbor  419 

Susquehanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road  203.  231.  245,  297 

Newark L  13,  II,  57.  Ii2.  75.  76,  93, 

95.  H7.  39,  m,  132,  lti2,  163.  182, 
184.  ISB,  im,  218.  2H,  264.  265,  313, 
315,  317.  .125.  359-372,  ^73,  374.  376. 
377.  Srs.  :^2.  3S:\.  3«4.  1M5.  386.  389, 
390.  3in.  ^4,  400,  402,  40^,  404.  407. 
408,  413,  414,  41 fi.  417,  425,  437.  439.  442 

and   Pomptcin  Turnpike 234 

Bay. .,+,,,,,,,,, .1,  n,  2T!).  280,  319, 

349.  419,  426,  427,  442 

division  into  wards 415 

founding  of 331-345.  347-357 

plank  road 438 

Ward    384 

Newell.  William  A 49 

Newspapers  in  Paterson 277 

Newtown 294.   43ft 

NIcolls.  Gov.  Richard 206.  207.  323 

Niles.   Nathaniel 106 

Nishwish.    Frederick 55-56 

Noble.   Mark 430 

Norman.  Claes  Carsten 430 

North  Belleville 391 

Bergen  Township 419.  424.  425 

Caldwell 317.  406 

Castle  31 

Paterson  278 

Plalnfleld  Township 60 
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Northfleld  408 

Norwegian  immigration 279 

Nutley 317.  31M.  395-396 


Oakland 85. 

Ogden.  Aaron 38, 

family 97. 

Rev.   Joseph   M..   D.D 

Matthias  

Old  Boonton 15S.  171.  173.  176, 

188.   195, 

"Old  Sow."    the 

Olden.  Charles  S 

Oldis  famil y 

Oliver  family 75. 

"Onageponck"   

Oradell   

Orange 121.  341.  374.  378. 

379.  :i81.  382.  .383.  3X4,  385, 

Mountains 341. 

Township 317.  319.  413 

Ward 382. 

Orangedah!  

Organization  of  Ac(iiiackanonk 

of  counties 5' 

of  courts 24.  2(5.  45-46.  57, 

Orphan  asylums  in  Paterson 

Orvill 297. 

Osborn.   Jonas 

Ottowa   

Out  water  family 

Pac(iuanack  

Page,  George  Shepard 

Palisades,  the 

Township    

Panic  of  1S36-37 

I*aper  maufacturing 409 

Paramus 264.  287.  298, 

Park.  Noel  Robertson 

I^arker.    ( 'ort  la  nd  t 

family   

Parkhurst  famil v 

J 

&  Mulr 

Parks  In   Newark 

Parsippany 15X.  162.  167.  168.  170. 

lirook  

Pa.ssaic V).  27.  231.  2:i2. 

236.  255.  262.  272.  275.  276. 

and   Delaware    Railroad. .  .21».    55, 
75.  91, 

County 1.  2.  3. 

S7.  199,  200.  202.  203.  227-2:j7. 
239-248.  249-257.  259-268.  269-278. 
281.  288.  2!)3.  317.  331.  332.  392.  405. 

Lake,    the 8:5-89, 

River,  description  of 

Township... 60.  75.  80.  83.  88,  91-92. 

Passamlsk  River 

Paterson 6.   10,   14.  1,5-28,  87. 

229.  231.  232.  2:W.  236.  245.  250.  251. 
253.  255.  256.  259.  275.  276-278.  ,302. 

and  Hudson  Railroad 

and  Newark  Railroad 

Orphan   Asylum 

William 23. 

Patriotism  of  women 

Paulding.  James  Kirke 

I'aulesen.    Michael 42t5, 

Paulus  Hook. 285.  426.  427.  440.  441.  44.3. 

Pauw,   Michael 425.   426. 

Pavonia 12.5. 

Massacre  of 

Peace  Congress,  the 

Peapack  


295 
327 
323 
95 
327 

196 
453 
369 
3«)3 
323 
204 
304 


373 
-417 

a^4 

416 
259 
-60 

60 
278 
303 
214 

19 
310 


246 

94 

279 

303 

361 

410 

304 

79 

49 

32:? 

126 

267 

9S 

354 

172 

15S 


278 
446 


421 
92 
1-14 
259 
119 


405 
263 

278 
278 

:vs\\ 

152 

:ir.i 

428 
444 
42S 
426 
428 
62 
63 


Peck,   David 

family 126. 

Pecke,   Jeremiah 

Peckman's  River.... 249,  250.  317.  399. 

Peck's   Bridge 

Pecktown  

Peirson.  Abra 

Thomas  

Penn.   W'illiam 64,   119, 

Pennington,   Alexander  C.   M 

Ephraim   

family    

William    

William  S 30J), 

Pennsylvania    Railroad 

Pequannock 175,  180.  182,  183, 

201.  202. 

Indians   

River -A.   1,57.    158.   175,   199. 

200,  201.  203.  208,  221.  229.  231,  232. 
239,  242.  245.  280. 

Township 179.   187.  188.  199-209. 

Perth  Amboy 59, 

Petersborough   

Peterson   family 

Philip    II 

Phillips.    Edward    L 


415 
.386 
339 
400 
384 
416 
339 
339 
208 

46 
340 
309 

47 
365 
425 

203 
205 


295 
214 
4:i2 
437 
250 
65 


Phillipse.    Frederick 430 

Phoenix    family 75 

'•Phoenix."'    the 440.    441 

Piersen.  Nathan  W 386 

Pierson.    Rev.   Abraham 345.   :15() 

Benjamin   214 

F:iihu   3N1 

Elijah   211 

family 97,    126.   VM),   181,   3(S. 

.38,5.    391.    414 

Samuel    IH 

Stephen.    M.D i:?0 

Pleterse.   Hessel 250 

Pleti'rsen,    Garret 430 

Paulus    4:^0 

Pine  Brook 175.  176,  1X4.  185.  20s,  :517 

Plnhorne.   William 61 

Plscataijua 57.    313 

Plscataway    5S 

Pitney  family 74.  75 

Henry   C 74 

James .53.    7! 

Jonathan    74 

Pitt.   William 9:: 

Plaintield    415 

Planck.    Abraham    Isaacsen 427.   V2s 

Plantations  in  BergtfU.  the 42o-4:r5 

Pleasant    Plains 75,   so 

Pleasant  ville 75.  76 

Plum.  SanuH'l 339.  :i53 

Plume.    William :55:! 

Political  Incld.-nts 44.  47,   IX 

Pompton 201.  203,  227.  22t>.  231.  2:W,  241 

Furnace    85 

Indians 205.    245 

Lakes 237.  243.  245 

Plains.. 8,5.  S7.  1x1.  IW,  'M).  201.  22«i.  2:?9 

River X  199.  2fH).  201.  203.  234.  280 

Township :i.  2,31.  234.  2119.  242-245 

Poor.   Gen.   Enoch   W 287 

P«M>o.    General 372 

Population  of  Newark 360.  362 

of   Paterson 27-28 

Porter.   Admiral 351 

Captain   351 

Post.  Adrian 261.  265.  266.  430 

family 202,  278,  394 

Francis  350 
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Postvllle    242 

Poulesse,  Peter 250 

Powder  manufacturing: 247 

Powder  mills 150,412 

Powerville 187,  188,  190 

Preakness 245,  246,  247 

Presbyterian  Churches 31,  53, 

80,  95.  110.  Ill,  120.  122.  123,  124- 
126,  130,  133-134,  135,  139.  159.  164. 
167.  168,  170.  196,  241,  272,  276.  359, 
377.  381.  402,  406,  408.  413,  414,  446,  451 

Preyer,  Nicholas 433 

Price  family 323 

Rodman  M 288-291 

Princeton 63.  148.  149,  369 

battle  of 61 

Collegre 36,  38.  42,  54.  75,  76.  288 

Prospect  Park 236,  237,  255 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churches... 31, 
110,    133,    138,    139.    141,    196,    272, 

276.   381,   399.    410.    451 

Provost,    Colonel 291 

Pruden  family 126.  131 

Purchases  from  the  Indians 260,  261 

Puritan  immigration 95,  99,  121, 

319-324.   325,   349,   360.   413 
settlers,  the 331-345 

Quackenbush  family 278.  28S 

Quarries 252-253.  395.  398 

Queen  Anne 414 

charter 348,  431 

Quimby  family 75 


Rah  way   

River 317.  319.  :U.S.  374. 

AS2.  3S4.  409. 
Raids  of  the  British. ..  .2.S6.  3»k{.  412. 
Railroads.... 29,  31.  55.  7,5.  91,  93,   159. 

162.  178,  183,  184.  203.  229.  2:n.  245. 

263,  278.  288.  291,  292.  295.  2!>7,  299. 

310.  311.  384,  394.  396.  408.  425,  446. 

Ralstonville  

Ramapo  Mountains 

River ,...3.   229.  28s,  291,   292. 

Ramsey's    

Rarltan   

Bay    

River 2ii.  58,  59,  61.  66,  71,  73. 

212    213    220. 

Raymond,  George  B 

Rebellion,   the 49.   366 

Recapitulation   4.^3 

Red    Mills 

Reformed  Churches 176.  1S4, 

196,      201.      202,      244.      247.      2r>4. 

269,      271.      272.      277.      294.       298, 

302.    304.     392,    .396,    398-399,     40."». 
Religrious  interests 31.  53.  56. 

57,   64,   SO.   94.   95-96.   lOS.   110,    120. 

122-126,   i:i'M43.   164.   167.    168.    170. 

176-177.  184.   196.   201.  241.  214.  217. 

254.   269-272.   276-277.   291.    292.   294, 

298.   302,   304.   :*»07.   332-3.^8,   355,  .^'^9. 

377    a81.  392.  395.  396.  398,  399,  402. 

40.3'.    406,    408.    410.    413.    414.    417. 
447.  449. 

Ronnie.   Robert 

Republican  party,   tho 48. 

Retreat     of     Washington 

Rovolutionnry  Inridt-nts 30.  31-32. 

rii    61    <;<;-6!t.  77-79.  so-s2.  92.  !>7. 

127  121>.    1:M.    133.    147-151.    170-172. 

173.  1!»3.    1!m;-1M7.   211.   221-225.    247. 

24S.  263.  2.N3-287.  302.  303.  304.  326- 

328,  362-366,  389,  463,  412.  413.  440* 


319 


410 
442 


449. 

73 
295 
293 
291 
382 

58 

325 
164 
372 
451 
300 


405 


451 
307 
3(>7 
285 


444 


Revolutionary     Memorial     Society 

of    New   Jersey 

Reynolds,  H.   C 160, 

Richards   family 

Martin   

Richfield   

Ridgewood 297,   298 

Township 280.   288. 

295-300,   301, 
Riggs,  Edward 

family 75,  385, 

Joseph 340, 

Righter  family 

Rigs,    Edward 

RIker.    David 

family    

John    

Ringwood 239. 

mines,    the 242-24.3, 

River    

Rise   of   the    Passaic 

River    Edge 

Rlv(rdale 203. 

Riverhead   

Roads  In  Hudson  County 

Roberts    family 

Hugh 340, 

Mrs.  J.  \V..  Memorial,  the 

Jonathan  W 161, 

Sayres   

Rorkawack  Indians 

Rockaway 157. 

River 3.  173.  175.  176.  1S5, 

187,  188.  196.  193.  195. 

Township 187,    188, 

Roclofse   family 

Roebuck   

"Roebuck,"    the 

Roelofsen.  Cornelius 261,  262.  265. 

Rogers.    John 339 

Roll    family 

Romaine   family 243. 

Roman  Catholic  (^hurches 31,  95, 

96.  110,   133.   141.  142.    143,   159,  196, 
241,   272.  277.  399,  449. 

Roome  family 202.  208, 

Rose.    Samuel 

"Rose.**     the 

Roseland   

Roy.   Jacob  Jacobsen 

Royal   governors,    the 

Royle.    Vernon 26. 

Rubber    Comb    and    Jewelry    Com- 
pany    

Rudyard.  Thomas 

Deputy   (Jovernor 

Rum   Brook 

Runyon    family 

Gen.    Theodore 

Rutgers  ( 'ollege 

famllv    

Rutherford 311-312, 

faniilv  

Park    

Ruy  ven.    Cornelius 

Rycker    family 

Ryerson.   David   A 

family 202,  208.  24.3,  247. 

John    

Martin    

Martin   J 243, 

Peter  M 

Peter  M.,  Jr 

Richard  W 


163 
100 
384 
278 
[-299 
293. 
303 
384 
391 
384 
170 
340 
386 
250 
251 
244 
245 
239 
1 
304 
204 
409 

4as 

391 
347 
160 
164 
415 

2a'; 

162 

203 
199 
255 
443 
441 
2(*>r, 
340 
449 
306 


451 
243 
339 
440 
408 
430 
206 
300 

200 
6\ 
421 
409 
80 
369 
62 
396 
435 
310 
436 
430 
208 
244 
255 
257 
301 
245 
243 
244 
244 
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Saddle  River 24,  236,  2B6, 

280.  288.  297,  296,  SOT,  441 
Townshlp.280.  294,  287.  80O-308,  808,  306 

Saint  Cloua. S81 

Saint  Elisabeth.  Convent  of 108-106 

Saint  Joseph's  Hospital  In  Pater- 
son  278 

Orphan  Asylum  in  Paterson —  278 
Saint  ICarsraret's  Roman  Catholic 

Churcn  at  Morristown 142 

Saint  Mark's  Church.  Orange 416 

West  Orange 881-382 

Saint   Peter's   Church    at    Morris- 
town 138.   141 

"Sajapoffh  of  Minlslnk" 201 

Salisbury.  RoUln  D 88 

Salt  Meadows,  the 14.  279, 

306.   308.    347,   348,    362.    356.    391,    426 

Sanders  family 73 

Sandford  family 310 

Spring   436 

William 306.  309.  310.  365.  436.  436 

Satterthwaite,  Thomas  W 396-396 

••Savannah."  the 155 

Saw  Mill  Creek 309 

Sayre  family 97,  100 

Scandinavian  Immigration 426 

Scenery  at  Little  Falls 8 

at  Long  Hill 64-55 

Schenck  family 63 

Schnoering.  John 296 

Schools 95.  96.   139.   167. 

170.  184.  193.  240.  241.  253.  256.  273. 
291.  292.  307,  357.  359.  392,  395.  417.  451 

Schoenmaker.  Jan  Cornelissen 430 

Schoonmacher  family 30G 

Schraalenburgh   29R 

Schulster  family 240 

Schumacher,   Ludwig 53 

Schuyler.  Arent 204.  207.  208,  246. 

247.  312.  437 

copper  mine 312 

family 247.  293.  310,  396 

John 312.  438 

Col.  Peter 437 

Schuyler's  Ferry 286 

Landing  442 

Scotch  Immigrations 28.  60,  66.  73 

Scott,   Col.  John 190.   191 

William 18X.  190.  191 

Winfiold 32S.   369,  370 

Seagaerd.  Andrles 433 

Seargeant.  John 340 

Secaucus 419.    425 

Second  Mountain 85,  319.  399.  402.  405 

Presbyterian  Church  at  Morris- 
town   135 

Rpglment,  the 369 

River 317.  398,  399 

Seminary  at  Bloomfield 377 

Sergeant,  Jonathan  D 16S 

Seton  Hall  College 103 

Settlement  of  Bergen 420-433 

of    Chatham 97-99 

of  Elizabeth 319-323,  325 

of  Essex  County 331-345 

of  Hudson  County 425-433 

of  Morris  County 118.  120-122, 

126.  216-221 

of  Newark 331-345 

of  Somerset  County 61 

Sheep  Hill 193.  194,  195 

Sherman,   Byron 164 

Gordon    127 

Shipbuilding  390 

Ship  canal  projected 26 


Shipman,  Benjamin ZLS 

family  164 

Short  Hills 162,  406.  410,  411-412,  4S1 

Shrewsbury .*. 87D 

Sickels.  Zackarlah 4SI 

Signal   gun   and   beacon   at   Sum- 
mit   46S 

Signers  oi  the  fundamental  agree- 
ment   S37-S40 

Silk  manufacture 27,  76,  256 

Singac   251 

River  S89 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  factory  .328,  S9 

Sip,  Ide  Cornelius 4SI 

John  260 

Sisters  of  Charity 108-106,  278 

Slater.  Joseph SOS 

Robert  208 

Slayback,  David  H 408 

John  W 409 

Slingerland  family 20B 

Slott.  Peter  Jansen 480 

Smalleytown  66 

Smeeman.   Herman 480 

Smith.  Aiiraham 68 

Dani^ 483 

family 62.  74,  170 

Family    and    Friends    Reunion. 

the  68 

Gen.  J.  Condit 172 

Job  438 

Michael  488 

Peter  Z 68 

Society     for     Establishing     Useful 

Manufactures,  the 15-^  286 

of  the  Mountain 414 

Somerset  County 1.  2.  3.  5,  29- 

69,  71,  74.  77,  87,  91.  316,  325,  831,  8S2 

Sonmans.  Peter 63 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

79.  468 

Source  of  the  Passaic  River 1 

Southard.  Samuel  L 87-42.  47 

Southern  trade 361i362,  866 

South  Hanover 80 

Orange 317.  341.  382,  384,  386. 

386,  409.  415.  416 

Orange   Township 317 

Street    Presbyterian    Church   at 

Morristown    135 

Spean*.  John  Hendrick 261 

Speodwell 199.  155 

Speer  family 396 

Spencer.  Oliver 327 

William    98 

Spier  family 185,  396 

Hendrick  Jansen 430 

Jan  Hendricks 265,  266 

Spinnage.  Mary 214 

Spring  Garden  Brook 93 

Valley    304 

Springfield 77.  78.  162. 

319.  365.  374,  405,  408,  409.  410,  413.  449 

battle  of 412 

Township 415 

Squier.  Nathan 3R4 

Squiertown    406 

Staais,   Rev.   John   A 248 

Stagg  family — 

Stamp  act.   the 222 

Stanley 92.  93-94.  99,   106 

State  Asylum  for  the  Insane 164-166 

constitution,   the 168 

fair  grounds 391 

Soldiers'  Home 488 
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Staten  Island 363.  419.  442 

Sound  319 

Steam  navigation 3i»-39,  156 

Steenhuysen,  Egbert 430 

SteenmettB,    Gasper 283 

Steinnaetts  family 250 

Stek  family 293 

Stelle   family 63 

Stephenson,    Thomas 118,    119 

Stevens  family 75 

Gen.  Richard  P 66 

Stickney,   Henry 386 

Stiger  family 75 

Stiles  family 126,  131,  449 

Stlmets,  Casper 430 

Stirling 75,  76,  80,  91 

Countess  of 118 

Lord 32-35,  53,  60,  66,  118,  440 

Stockade   at   Bergen 282 

Stockholm    227 

Stockton,  Richard 63 

Robert  F 48 

Stoffells  Point 265,  266 

Stoffel's  patent 262 

Stoflelsen,  Jacob 427,  430 

Stone  quarries 182,  252-253,  395,  398 

house  at  South  Orange 384-385 

House   Brook 385 

Stonetown    245 

Stony  Brook 158.  188,  202,  203 

Hill  449 

Straatmaker,  Dlrck 427,  430 

Streets  In  Newark 352 

Strubel   family 240 

Stuyvesant,  Peter.... 283,  320,  419,  428,  430 

Stynmets,  Christopher 250 

Succasunna  163 

SuCtern's    286 

Summit 3,  85,  162,  449-453 

Sumner,  General 371 

Supreme  Court 45-40 

Sussex  County 213,  227,  231,  234, 

239,  288,  367 

Sutton  family 76 

Swaen   family 433 

Swalne,  Samuel 339,  349,  373 

Swamp,  the  Great 83-89,  91,  92 

Swede  immigrations 76 

Swedenborgian    Church    at    Pater- 
son   276 

Swesy,  Samuel 214 

Swlnefleld  Bridge 174 

Swiss   immigrations 28 

Sycan,    Dirk 430 

Symmes,  John  Cleves 168 

Symon,   Robert 373 

Synod  of  Philadelphia 123-125 

Tallman  family 340 

Talmadge,   Rev.   T.   De  Witt 399 

Tappan 286,  287,  427 

"Tartar,"    the 441 

Tassemaker,  Petrus 269 

Taylor,  Rev.  William  P 138 

Taylortown 176.   182 

Teed  family 407,  40S 

T.   Rowland 407 

Telegraph,  first  experiments  of.. 154-155 
Terhune  family 297,  306 

Richard    307 

Thebaud  family 115 

••The  Forest*" Ill 

Third  Mountain 319 

Regiment,   the 369 

RSver..24,  234,  261,  317,  343,  348.  396,  423 
Thomas,  Jurlan 265,  266 


Thompson,  Anthony 382 

family 74.  75 

Tichenor,  Daniel 340 

family 365,    385 

Martin  340 

Tillou  family 385 

Tomassen,   Uriah 261,  262 

Tomklns,   Jona 340 

Michael 342,  344 

Tompkins  family 126,  385,  391,  408 

Michael   339 

Tories,   the 222 

Tory  Corner 374,  382,  416 

Totowa 237,   255 

Towakhow  Mountain 175 

Town  and  Corporation  of  Bergen, 

420,  421,  431 

meetings  in  Newark 350,  352 

of  Newark  laid  out 347 

Township  organizations 60 

Toy   manufacturing 266 

Trade  with  the  South 361-362,  366 

Trading  post  at  Bergen 282 

Transportation,  early 263 

Treat,  Frederick 99 

J.    Mortimer 99 

Robert 99,   325,   336,   337, 

339,  340,  341,  353 

Trenchard,  Capt.  Edward 290 

Trenton 125.  148.  149,  165,  182,  213,  214 

battle    of 61 

iron  Company 243 

Trinity  Church  corporation 2^2 

Troy   158 

Brook  158 

Hills 158,  167 

Meadows .88,   157 

True  Reformed  Dutch  Church...  177,  272 

Tucker  family..* 323 

Turkey  Eagle  Rock 384,  416 

Tuttle  family 164,  170,  174 

Joseph    216 

Silas    161 

Timothy 214,  216,  224 

Twombley,   Florence 101 

Hamilton   101 

Tyler,  John 42,   47 

Union 312.  419,  424 

County 1.  2.  3,  56, 

75,  87,  91,  92.  95,  162,  316-317,  319- 
329,    331.    332,    408.    409,    419,    445-464 

Hill .92.    105-106 

Township.. 280,  305.  306,  307-312,  424.  436 

Village    57 

University  of  New  York 62 

Upper   Macopln 242 

Preakness  85 

Ursino   Lake 318 

Uttertown  242 

Uyle  Kill 176,  180 

Vail.  Alfred 154,  165 

George  165 

Stephen  166 

Vallsburgh  341 

Valentine    family 449 

Van  Allen  family 266,  293 

Van  Angola,  PYanclsco 430 

Van  Blarcom,  Brant 275 

family   278 

Van  Boskerck  family 438 

Van  Buren,   President 290 

Van  Busklrk.  Abraham 441 

Van  Cortlandt  family 396 

Van  Der  Heer  Nedderhorst 426,  428 
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Van  Dlen  family 297 

Van  Dine.  Isaac 214 

Matthew    214 

Van  Dolsen,  John 433 

Van  Duyne  family 178.  183,  185 

Harrison    218 

Van  Duyre  family 181 

Van  Gelder  family 208,  288 

Van  Oiesen  family 433 

Van  Houten  family 255,  262,  278 

Van  Immen,  John  Garretsen 430 

Van  Ness  family 178,  185,  202, 

208.  243.  250 

Van  Nest  family 65 

Peter 66,  67 

Van  Ostrum.  Hendrick 430,  438 

Van  Purmerend.  Claes  Jansen...427, 

430    438 

Van  Putten,  Aert  Teunisen 427.'  430 

Van  Riper  family 178,  247. 

250,  262,  278.  310,  3!)4 
Van  Schalckwyck,  Hendrick  Jans..  430 

Van  Schanck  family 30*i 

Van  Saun  family 202,  243,  255 

Van  Tuyl,  Michael  Abraham 433 

Van  Vechten,  Dirk 433 

Van  Vleeck.  Tlelman 430 

Van  Vleck.  Tillman 283 

Van  Vorst,  Cornelius.... 285,  426.  427.  428 

Ide  Cornelius 430 

Township 424.  425 

Van  Wagenen  family 243.  262,  430 

Van  Wagoner  family 262 

Van  Winckle,  Symnn  Jacobs 2i'A 

Van  Winkel,  Abraham 264.  2m.  267 

Jacob 264.    266,   267 

Marinas 264,  266.  267 

Simeon 264,  266,  267 

Symon  Jacobse 265.  2(56.  267,  26S 

Van  Winkle  family 255.  262,  278. 

310.  3H4,  4:«) 

Jacob    264 

Jacobse  264 

John  S 273,  275 

Van  Worth  family 185 

Vanderbeck,    Cornelius 298 

family 208.  288 

Vanderhoof  family 178 

Vanderveer   family tJS 

Vamiuellln,    Rob<Ml 322 

Varlet.   Nichohi.^ 430 

Vauxhall    40!) 

Vealtown 3(».     '12 

Vedder,  Rev.   Kdwin 254 

Veghte    family t>3 

Verbruggen,    John 430 

Verona 317.    3«M«K).    4(>2 

Lake    400-402 

Park    400-402 

Township 399-402.  4ai 

Verplanck,  Abraham  Isaacsen...427, 

428-429 

Vigne,    John i'W 

Village  of  HcrRon 419 

Vinegar  Hill 390 

Vly  Meadows 175.  184.  200 

Voorhees.  Anson  A 402 

family    63 

George  E J61 

Voorhis  family 288 

Vreeland  family 178.  183. 

185,   240.  262.   310,   430,   438 

Hartinan    182 

John   H 182 

Vroom    family 63 

Peter  D 43,  06 


Waechung  Mountain 348 

Wagenen  family 262 

Waldron,  Joseph 433 

Wallace  house,  the 66-69 

John    66 

William    06 

William  C 95 

Wallengen,  Jacob 430 

Walters,  Joseph 340 

Wanamaker  family 288 

Wanaqua  River 3,  229,  239,  242,  245 

"War  governor,"  the 369 

War   taxes 287 

Ward  family 97,  100,  365,  386,  408,  414 

John 346,  373 

John.  Sr 339 

Josiah 339,  349 

Laurence  339 

Leslie  D.,  M.D 103 

Major  444 

Samuel  M 382 

Stephen  216 

Warde,    John...: 339 

Wards,  creation  of 361.  389,  415 

Warrant   to   lay   out   the   town  of 

Newark  347 

Warren   County 213 

Sir  Peter 433 

Township    60 

WarrenvlUe 2,   56 

Washington   Corners 75 

Wa.shington.  George.... 15,  30.  31,  32, 
66-69,  129.  131.  148-154.  171.  173,  263, 
285.  287.  303,  304,  328.  389.  412,  440,  443 

Mrs.    George 69 

Park   356 

Place   Holland   Church  at   Paa- 

salc    272 

Township 288,  293.  303 

Valley    119 

Watchung  Mountain 343,  344 

Water  power,   development  of.... 6, 

6,   15-28,   273-275 

"Watering  Place."   the 357 

Watts.  Robert 34 

Wa  verley    391 

Wayne  245 

Gen.   Anthony 247,  248 

Township 202.  236,  245-248.  251,  255 

Webster.    Daniel 48 

Webb.  James  A 110 

Weehawken  Town.'^hlp 419,  424 

Weequahick    Lake. 391 

Welsh  immififration 193 

Weiuahlck    Kiver 318 

West.    Benjamin 146 

Hanover 107.   122 

Hoboken 419,   424 

India    Company 425 

Jersey 64.  119,  211.  313-316.  331,  421 

Jersey    Society 403 

Livingston    408 

Milford 229.    230.    231, 

232,   236,   241.   242,   244 

Milford    Township 239-242 

New   York 419.  424 

Orange.... 317.  .341.  :r74.  378,  381,  382.  415 

Orange  Township 317,  405.  407,  409 

Paterson 6.  7 

Shore  Railroad 425 

Westervelt  family 255 

Westfleld   44«J 

Westville   40.-) 

Wheeler.  David 216 

family 126,    .165 

Nathaniel 340.  384 

Samuel    411 
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Whig  party,  the 44,  47 

Whipanong    158 

Hall    and    L.ibrary    Association, 

160,  163 
Whippany....l07,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125, 

158,  159,  160.  161.  162,  163.  164.  167,  170 

River 3,   87,   122.   117,   U9,  158 

White.    Anthony 433 

Bridge   75 

James    L. 102 

Oak  Ridge 409 

Whites  Tavern 32 

Whitehall 175,  176,  179,  183 

Whitehead,  Aaron  P 131 

Asa 131 

Charles   R 131 

family 131,  323 

Ira    C 131 

Isaac  216 

Isaac    N 131 

John 131,  US 

Samuel    361 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Stephen 164 

Whlttlngham.  Rt.  Rev.  William  R..  381 

Wick   family 74 

house,   the 82    | 

Tempe   82 

Wigger.   Bishop 142 

Wiggerville   142 

Wikhoof   295 

Wilcox  family 449 

William  and  Mary 63,  108 

the  Silent 66,  209 

Williams.    Aaron 386 

Charles   A 402 

family 374.  382.  386,  408.  414 

Rev.  James  A..   D.D 382 

Matthew    414 


Williamsburg,   battle  of 244,  372 

Williamson,  Matthias 327 

Willlamstown  416 

Wills,    James 73 

John    119 

Women,  patriotism  of 152,  224 

Wood   family 126 

Woodbridge....57.  58.  308,  313,  314.  331,  421 

Woodruff  family 97.  100,  323 

Wortendyke    296 

Abram   C 295 

Cornelius  294 

Cornelius  A 295 

family  294 

Woutersen,  Egbert 427.  430 

Wyckoff  295 

family    63 

Wynkoop,  Johannes 298 

Wynockle  River 3,  229 

Wyoming  410 

Xavier.  Mother  Mary 103 

Yantakaw  River 234 

Yanilcaw  River 39.i 

Yantokah    River 34S 

Yontecaw    River 24 

Young,    David 174 

Edward    F.    C 161 

family 164.  174 

Robert    216 

Stephen    Lyman 101 

Zabriskie  family 181.  288,  297 

John.   Jr 285 

Peter  285 

Zeliif  family 178,  183,  184 
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